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LETTER  OF  TMNSMITTAL. 


Office  of 
Secretary  of  State  Agricultural  Society, 

Capitol,  Madison,  Wis., 

To  His  Excellency,  Hon.  W.  D.  Hoard, 

Governor  of  Wisconsin: 

Complying  with  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1854,  I  have 
the  honor  of  transmitting  to  you  the  twenty-seventh  annual 
detailed  report  of  the  transactions  and  financial  statements 
of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society. 

Each  year  is  marked  by  an  increased  interest  by  the  peo- 
ple throughout  the  state  in  the  agricultural  society,  its  fairs 
and  farmers'  convention.  In  attendance,  in  number,  quality 
of  exhibits  and  in  receipts,  the  state  fair  of  1888,  exceeded 
those  of  any  former  year. 

The  executive  board  endeavor  to  make  the  state  fair  an 
exponent  of  the  interests  of  the  farmers,  stock-raisers,  fruit- 
growers, manufacturers  and  mechanics,  rather  than  a 
money  making  enterprise,  by  enlarging  premiums  as  re- 
ceipts increase.  The  society  is  laboring  under  a  most 
lamentable  disadvantage;  having  no  permanent  grounds 
where  it  has  been  demonstrated  its  fairs  must  be  held  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  greatly  increased  and  growing 
patronage. 

Only  having  a  short  lease  of  our  present  location,  each 
year  swallows  up  a  large  portion  of  our  receipts  in  tempo- 
rary make  shifts  of  improvements. 

Our  annual  farmers'  convention  held  in  February  is 
recognized  as  a  profitable  and  reliable  source  of  informa- 
tion on  agricultural  subjects.  Its  papers  and  discussions 
are  reported  verbatim  and  published  in  our  transactions. 
Daily  applications  for  the  reports  attest  the  value  placed 
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upon  them.     Knowing  your  deep  and  long  time  interest  in 
the  advancement  of  the  agricultural  and  dairy  interests  of 
our  state,  I  am  glad  to  lay  before  you  this  record  of  the 
work  of  our  society. 
For  the  Executive  Board: 

T.  L.  NEWTON, 

Secretary  W.  S.  A.  S. 


Executive  Chamber, 

Madison,  Wis.,  July  19,  1889. 
The  Commissioners  of  the  Public  Printing  : 

Gentlemen  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the 
report  of  the  transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  for  the  year  1889,  for  printing. 

Yours  truly, 

WILLIAM  D.  HOARD. 
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LiWS  RELATING  TO  THE  SOCIETY. 


The  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society  was  organized 
March  8,  1851,  and  incorporated  by 

Chapter  5,  Laws  of  1853. 

Section  1.  The  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society  is  hereby  declared 
a  body  ijolitic  and  corporate,  and  by  that  name  it  shall  be  known  in  all 
courts  and  i^laces  whatsoever. 

Section  2.  The  objects  of  the  society  being  to  promote  and  improve  the 
condition  of  agriculture,  horticulture  and  thfe  mechanical,  manufacturing 
and  household  arts,  it  shall  be  allowed  for  those  purposes  only,  to  take, 
hold  and  convey  real  and  personal  estate;  the  former  not  exceeding  ten 
thousand  dollars. 

Section  3.  The  said  corporation  shall  possess  all  the  powers  and  privi- 
leges conferred,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  habilities  imposed  upon  corpora- 
tions by  the  revised  statutes  of  this  state,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be 
appUcable. 

Section  4.  For  the  purpose  of  organizing  said  society  under  this  charter 
and  for  the  transactions  of  such  other  business  as  may  come  before  it,  the 
executive  committee  of  the  society  may  call  a  meeting  of  the  same  at  such 
time  and  place  as  they  may  deem  proper;  first  giving  due  notice 
thereof. 

Chapter  40,  Laws  of  1854. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  committee  of  said  Wis- 
consin State  Agricultural  Society,  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the  man- 
ner of  expenditure  of  said  sum  of  money  hereby  appropriated,  and  trans- 
mit the  same,  together  with  the  vouchers  therefor,  to  the  governor  of  the 
state,  in  the  month  of  January  in  each  year,  to  be  by  him  laid  before  the 
legislature. 

Section  8.  It  shall  be  the  dutj'  of  said  executive  committee  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Agricultural  Society  to  collect,  arrange  and  collate  all  infor- 
mation in  their  power,  in  relation  to  the  nature,  origin  and  preparation  of 
soils;  the  cultivation  and  growth  of  crops;  the  breeding  and  management 
of  stock;  the  application  and  character  of  manures  and  fertilizers;  the 
introduction  of  new  cereals  and  other  grains;  and  other  agricultural  sub- 
jects: and  report  the  same,  together  with  a  statement  of  their  own  pro- 
ceedings, to  the  go^  ernor  of  this  state,  in  tlie  month  of  January  in  each 
year,  to  be  by  him  laid  before  the  legislature. 
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Chapter  53,  Laws  1858. 

Section  3.  The  lirincipal  officex's  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural 
Society,  shall  have  full  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  grounds  on  -which 
the  society  may  exhibit,  and  all  of  the  streets  and  alleys  and  other  grounds 
adjacent  to  the  same,  during  all  such  exhibitions,  so  far  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  preserve  and  keep  good  order,  and  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to 
exclude  therefrorn  all  other  exhibitions,  booths,  stands,  or  other  temporary 
places  for  the  retail  or  Bale  of  any  kind  of  spirituous  or  fermented  liquors 
or  other  article  or  articles  that  they  might  deem  objectionable  or  offensive 
to  said  exhibition.  The  President  of  the  society,  or  in  his  absence,  any  Vice 
President,  actmg  in  his  stead,  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  any  neces- 
sary policemen  to  assist  in  preserving  the  peace,  quelling  any  disturbance 
or  arresting  offenders,  and  conveying  them  to  jail  for  trial;  and  all  such 
policemen  thus  appointed  shall  be  vested  during  the  continuance  of  such 
exhibition  w^ith  the  ordinary  powers  and  authority  of  common  constables, 
and  be  entitled  to  similar  fees  for  any  services  rendered  or  duty  performed. 
Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  willfully  and  without  leave  enter  any  fair 
grounds  during  an  exhibition,  that  are  duly  enclosed  with  a  proper  fence, 
not  less  than  six  feet  high,  either  by  climbing  over,  or  under,  or  through 
said  fence,  or  by  fraudulently  receiving  and  using  the  tickets  or  badge  of 
another,  or  passing  the  gate-keeper  without  the  proper  payment  and  com- 
pliance with  the  rules  of  said  grounds,  shall-  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction  thereof  before  any  court,  shall  be  liable  to  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars;  and  in  case  of 
non-payment,  to  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  one  nor 
more  than  ten  days.  Any  such  offender  may  be  tried  before  any  justice  of 
the  peace,  or  police  justice  most  convenient  to  be  found. 

Joint  Resolution  No.  7,  Session  Laws  of  1866. 

Resolved  by  the  assembly,  the  senate  concurring,  That  the  rooms  on  the 
north  side  of  the  west  wing  of  the  capitol,  to-wit:  The  rooms  just  made 
vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  attorney-general,  and  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  be  prepared  by  the  superintendent  of  public  property, 
for  the  use  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  that  the  said 
society  be  and  hereby  is  allowed  the  use  of  the  same  until  otherwi'^e 
ordered  by  the  legislature. 

Chapter  95,  Laws  of  1870. 

Section  1.  Joint  stock  associations  formed  .under  the  laws  of  this  state 
for  the  encouragement  of  industry  by  agricultviral  and  industrial  fairs  and 
exhibitions,  may  purchase  and  hold  such  real  and  personal  property  as 
shall  be  necessary  fpr  fair  grounds  and  such  property  while  used  exclu- 
sively for  such  fairs  and  exhibitions,  shall  be  free  from  taxes.  Provided, 
that  the  quantity  of  the  land  so  exempt  shall  not  exceed  forty  acres. 
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Chapter  159,  Laws  of  1875. 

Section  2.  The  superintendent  of  public  property  is  hereby  authorized 
to  furnish  the  office  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society  with  sta- 
tionery upon  tiie  order  of  the  secretaiy  of  said  society,  the  same  as  other 
officers  in  the  capitol  are  supplied. 

Chapter  65,  Laws  of  1877. 

Section  1,  provides:  Tliat  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
-vent  any  citizen  of  any  other  state  from  becoming  a  member  or  officer  of 
any  agricultural  society  or  industrial  association  which  is  now  organized 
or  may  hereafter  be  organized  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  law  of  this  state. 

Chapter  219,  Laws  of  1877. 

An  Act  to  donate  the  cereals  and  other  centennial  exhibits  made  by  the 
state,  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Section  1.  The  cereals  and  other  seeds  and  glass  globes  in  which  said 
•cereals  and  seeds  were  exhibited  by  the  state  at  the  centennial  exposition; 
one  agricultural  map  of  the  state;  one  case  samples  fine  wool;  one  picture 
of  the  state  capitol,  and  three  pictiires  of  centennial  buildings,  are  hereby 
■donated  to  the  above  named  society,  to  be  by  them  kept  in  the  agricultural 
rooms  in  the  capiitol. 

Chapter  199,  Laws  of  1880. 

Section  1.  The  secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  is  hereby 
authorized  to  procure  for  the  use  of  his  office  the  necessary  amount  of 
lX)Stage  stamps  or  stamped  envelopes  for  the  payment  of  the  postage  of  the 
official  correspondence  of  his  department.  The  account  therefor  shall  be 
audited  by  the  secretary  of  state  upon  the  presentation  thereof  in  the 
manner  hereinbefore  provided,  and  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury. 

Chapter  194,  Laws  of  1885. 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  annually  appropriated  to  the  Wisconsin  State 
Agricultural  Society  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars.  P)'ovided,  that  no 
warrant  shall  be  drawn  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  payment  of  the 
sum  of  money  hereby  appropriated,  except  upon  the  presentation  of  a 
sworn  statement,  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  said  Wis- 
consin State  Agricultural  Society,  certifying  that  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  has  been  prohibited  and  prevented  upon  the  fair  grounds  of  said 
society  during  the  year  for  which  the  apjjropriation  is  made. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  agricultural  societies  enti- 
rtled  to  the  state  aid  of  one  hundred  dollars  in  this  state,  to  send  their  presi- 
dent or  other  representative  to  the  state  fair,  where  the  annual  election  of 
officers  is  held,  there  to  act  on  committee  of  award,  and  to  cast  the  vote 
ior  the  county  in  the  aforesaid  election. 
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Section  3.  On  arrival  of  the  president  or  other  representative  at  the 
state  fair  lie  shall  report  to  the  secretary  thereof,  and  on  the  certificate  of 
the  secretary  of  his  attendance  and  performance  of  the  duties  named  in 
section  2  of  this  act,  the  treasurer  shall  pay  to  him  two  dollars  per  day  for 
the  time  he  has  been  in  attendance,  not  exceeding  five  days,  and  six  cents 
per  mile,  one  way,,  over  the  nearest  traveled  route  from  his  home  to  the 
place  where  the  state  fair  is  held. 

Section  4.  -  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage. 

Chapter  423,  Laws  of  1889. 

An  Act  to  appropriate  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  society  ten  per 

cent,  of  its  paid  premiums. 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  annually  appropriated  to  the  Wisconsin  State 
Agricultural  society  ten  per  centum  of  its  j)aid  premiums. 

Section  2.  On  the  presentation  of  the  sworn  statement  of  the  secretary 
of  said  society,  setting  fourth  the  amount  due  each  year  under  this  act,  the 
secretary  of  state  shall  issue  his  warrant  for  the  same  which  shall  be  paid 
by  the  state  treasurer  out  of  any  money  in  the  state  treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated. 

Chapter  536,  Laws  of  .i.889. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  and  regulate  the  printing,  binding  and  distribution 
of  the  reports  of  state  ofiicers,  departments,  institutions  and  societies. 

Section  5.  And  further,  there  shall  be  printed  annually  upon  the  ap- 
proval and  order  of  the  commissioners  of  public  printing,  ten  thousand 
copies  of  the  transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society,  the 
same  to  embrace  the  reports  of  the  county  and  other  agricultural  societies, 
and  such  matters  pertaining  to  the  agricultural  industries  of  the  state  as 
shall  be  deemed  important,  provided  the  whole  number  of  printed  pages- 
shaU  not  exceed  four  hundred.  Seven  thousand  copies  of  the  transactions 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society;  the  same  to  embrace  such 
abstracts  of  reports  of  county  and  other  horticultural  societies,  and  such 
matters  pertaining  to  the  horticultural  interests  of  the  state  as  shall  be 
deemed  important,  provided  that  the  whole  number  of  printed  pages  shall 
not  exceed  two  hundred.  Eight  thousand  copies  of  the  transactions  of  the- 
State  Dairymen's  Association,  the  same  to  embrace  such  other  matters  per- 
taining to  the  dairy  interests  of  the  state  as  shall  be  deemed  essential,  pro- 
vided that  the  whole  number  of  printed  pages  shall  not  exceed  two 
hundred.  Twelve  thousand  copies  of  the  report  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  station  of  the  state  university,  provided  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  printed  pages  shall  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Two  thous- 
and copies  of  each  of  said  reports  to  be  bound  separately  in  cloth,  all  othei-s- 
singly  in  paper. 
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Section  6.  The  reports  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section  shall  be 
distributed  as  follows,  through  the  superintendent  of  public  property:  Fif- 
teen copies  to  each  member  of  the  legislature,  fifty  copies  to  the  State 
Historical  Society,  ten  copies  to  each  county  agricultural  society  and  dis- 
trict industrial  association,  which  embraces  two  or  more  counties  and  fur- 
nishes the  State  Agricultural  Society  a  report  of  its  proceedings,  to  each 
of  the  four  societies  named  in  the  preceding  section,  fifty  copies  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  other  three  societies,  twenty-five  copies  of  each  of  the  reports 
to  the  library  of  the  state  university,  to  the  governor,  Ueutenant-governor, 
secretary  of  state,  state  treasurer,  attorney-general,  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  raih'oad  commissioner  and  insurance  commissioner 
twenty-five  copies  each;  to  the  state  superintendent  of  agricultural  insti- 
tutes, fifty  copies;  to  the  superintendent  of  public  property,  commissioner 
of  labor  statistics,  adjutant  general,  quartermaster-general,  state  board  of 
health,  each  ten  copies;  to  each  public  library  in  the  state  two  copies;  to 
each  state  normal,  school  two  copies:  to  each  of  the  state  charitable  and 
penal  institutions,  one  copy;  and  the  remaining  copies  to  the  respective 
socit  ties  for  distribution  by  their  secretaries. 

Section  7.  In  no  case  shall  the  number  of  printed  pages  in  any  report 
provided  for  the  act  exceed  the  maximum  number  specified,  except  upon 
written  request  of  the  ofl&cer  submitting  the  same,  and  then  only  upon  pre- 
vious written  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  commissioners  of  public  print- 
ing, such  application  and  approval  to  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state. 


CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE  I. 


OF  THE   NAME   AND   OBJECT  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

This  society  shall  be  known  as  the  ' '  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety." Its  object  shall  be  to  promote  the  advancement  of  agriculture, 
horticulture,  and  the  mechanical  and  household  arts. 

ARTICLE  II. 

OF  THE  MEMBERS. 

The  Society  shall  consist  of  life  members,  who  shall  pay,  on  subscribing, 
twenty  dollars,  and  of  honorary  and  corresponding  members,  who  shall 
be  elected  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  executive 
board,  at  any  regular  meeting.  The  presidents  of  county  agricultural 
societies  shall  be  members  ex-officio,  entitled  to  the  same  x^rivileges  as  life 
members,  and  together,  shall  be  kuown  as  the  general  committee  of  the 
Society. 

ARTICLE  III. 

OF  THE  OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  president,  one  vice-president 
for  each  congressional  district  of  the  state,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and 
seven  additional  members,  who  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  for  a 
term  of  one  year  from  the  first  day  of  January  next  succeeding  the  date 
of  their  election,  and  until  their  successors  shall  have  been  elected ;  and 
all  of  whom,  together  with  the  ex-president  latest  in  office,  and  the  presi- 
dent and  general  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts 
and  Letters,  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Board. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

OF  THE  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  presidents  and  vice-presidents  shall  perform  such  duties  as  are 
common  to  such  officers  in  like  associations,  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Executive  Board. 

The  secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  all  meetings,  and  have  imme- 
diate charge  of  the  books,  papers,  library,  and  collections,  and  other  iJi'op- 
erty  of  the  Society.     He  shall  also  attend  to  its  correspondence,  and  prepare 
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and  superintend  the  publication  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Society,  re- 
quired by  law. 

The  treasurer  shall  keep  the  funds  of  the  Society  and  disburse  the  same 
on  the  order  of  the  president,  or  a  vice-president,  countersigned  by  the 
secretary,  and  shall  make  report  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  at  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  Society  in  December. 

The  executive  board  shall  have  power  to  make  suitable  by-laws  to  govern 
the  action  of  the  several  members  thereof.  They  shall  have  general 
charge  of  all  the  property  and  interests  of  the  Society,  and  make  such 
arrangements  for  the  holding  and  management  of  general  and  special 
exhibitions  as  the  welfare  of  the  Society  and  the  interests  of  industry  shall 
seem  to  require. 

The  general  committee  shall  be  charged  with  the  interests  of  the  So- 
ciety in  the  several  counties  where  they  respectively  reside,  and  constitute 
a  medium  of  communication  between  the  executive  board  and  the  public 
at  large. 

ARTICLE  V. 

OF  MEETINGS  AND  ELECTIONS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  transaction  of  general  busi- 
ness, shall  be  held  in  its  rooms  at  Madison,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
December,  at  nine  o'clock  A.  M.,  in  each  year,  and  ten  days'  notice  thereof 
shall  be  given  by  the  secretary  in  one  or  more  papers  printed  in  the  city  of 
Madison. 

The  election  of  oflBcers  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  each  year  during  and 
at  the  general  exhibition,  and  the  exact  time  and  place  of  the  election  shall 
be  notified  by  tlie  secretary  in  the  official  list  of  premiums,  and  in  all  the 
general  programmes  of  the  exhibition. 

Special  meetings  of  the  Society  will  be  called  by  order  of  the  executive 
board,  on  giving  twenty  days'  notice  in  at  least  three  newspapers  of  gen- 
eral circulation  in  the  state,  of  the  time,  place  and  object  of  such  meetings. 

At  any  and  all  meetings  of  the  Society,  ten  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  though  a  less  number  may  adjourn 
from  time  to  time. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

OF  AMENDMENTS. 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers attending  any  annual  meeting;  all  amendments  having  been  first 
submitted  in  writing  at  tlie  previous  annual  meeting,  recorded  in  the  min- 
utes of  the  proceedings,  and  read  by  the  secretary  in  the  next  succeeding 
meeting  for  the  election  of  officei'S.  All  amendments  proposed  shall  be 
subject  to  amendment  by  a  majority  vote  at  the  meeting  wlien  presented, 
but  not  thereafter. 


BY-LAWS. 


SECTION  I. 


OF  OFFICERS. 


The  oflScers  of  the  society  shall,  ex-officio,  fill  the  corresponding  offices 
in  the  Executive  committee. 

SECTION  II. 

OF  THE   DUTIES   AND   POWERS   OF   OFFICERS. 

The  duties  of  the  President,  in  addition  to  those  defined  by  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  by-laws  regulating  the  duties  of  the  permanent  committee, 
shall  be  as  follows,  to- wit: 

1.  To  inspect  the  fair  grounds  after  they  shall  have  been  prepared  for 
the  annual  exhibition  by  the  special  committee  of  arrangements,  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  and  suggest  such  modifications  or  further  preparations  as 
he  may  deem  necessary. 

2.  To  formally  open  the  annual  fair  of  the  society  at  such  time  as  the 
Executive  committee  may  prescribe,  with  an  appropriate  addi-ess. 

3.  As  the  executive  head  of  the  Society,  to  have  a  general  supervision 
and  control  of  the  entire  exhibition,  subject  only  to  the  authority  of  the 
Executive  committee. 

The  duties  of  the  Secretary,  more  especially  defined  than  in  the  constitu- 
tion, shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  To  make  a  faithful  record  of  each  meeting  of  the  Executive  commit- 
tee and  keep  such  record  in  a  condition  for  the  convenient  reference  of  any 
member  thereof,  at  any  time;  also  to  make  a  record  of  every  order  drawn 
on  the  treasurer,  and  delivered  to  parties  in  whose  favor  they  were  so 
drawn  —  separately  entering  and  numbering  the  orders  drawn  to  pay 
premiums  and  those  to  pay  general  expenses,  and  so  defining  them  —  and 
of  all  moneys  due  the  society ;  in  all  cases  holding  the  parties  so  indebted 
responsible  therefor,  until  they  shall  have  presented  him  a  certificate  from 
the  treasurer  showing  that  the  same  haa  been  paid. 

2.  To  open  and  carry  on  such  correspondence  as  may  be  advantageous 
to  the  society  or  to  the  common  cause  of  agricultural  improvement,  not 
only  with  individual  agriculturalists  and  eminent  practical  and  scientific 
men  of  other  industrial  pursuits,  but  also  with  other  societies  or  associa- 
tions whose  objects  are  kindred  to  ours,  whether  in  the  country  or  foreign 
lands,  and  to  preserve  a  journal  of  such  correspondence  in  the  archives  of 
the  Society. 
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3.  To  collect  and  ai'range  for  conv^enient  examinations,  standard  agri- 
cultural works  and  periodical  publications,  together  with  such  models, 
machines  and  implements  as  may  be  donated  to,  or  otherwise  acquired  by 
the  Society. 

4.  To  investigate  as  far  as  practicable,  the  nature  of  fertilizers,  indig- 
enous and  cultivated  plants,  insects  injurious  to  vegetation,  etc.,  and  to 
collect  and  preserve  such  specimens  thereof,  as  will  illustrate  the  natural 
history  and  agricultural  resources,  condition  and  progress  of  the  state. 

5.  To  institute  and  collect  reports  therefrom,  needed  experiments  rela- 
tive to  the  preparation  of  the  various  soils  of  the  state  for  economical  cul- 
ture, the  cultivation  ot  different  grains,  fruits  and  garden  vegetables,  the 
breeding  and  raising  of  stock,  etc. 

6.  To  visit,  by  the  advice  of  the  executive  committee,  or  as  his  own 
judgment  may  direct,  the  various  portions  of  the  state,  and  to  give  lectures 
on  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture,  wherever  and  whenever  they 
may  be  deemed  most  necessary  and  desirable. 

7.  To  co-operate  with  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the 
agent  of  the  normal  school  board,  for  the  introduction  and  use  in  the 
scliools  of  Wisconsin,  of  standard  Avorks  on  agriculture  and  other  industrial 
arts  and  sciences. 

8.  To  attend  as  many  as  possible  of  the  industrial  exhibitions  of  this 
countrj^  particularly  the  county  fairs  of  Wisconsin;  toco-operate  with  the 
president  and  special  committee  of  arrangements,  for  the  judicious  prep- 
aration and  management  of  our  state  exhibition;  and  to  have  the  sole 
supervision  and  control  of  the  offices  of  entry  thereat. 

9.  To  carefully  prepare  and  superintend  the  publication  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  Society  to  the  governor  of  the  state,  embodying  therein  the 
proceedings  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  an  abstract  of  the  reports  of 
the  incorporated  county  agi'icultural  societies  of  the  state,  and  such  re- 
ports, essays  and  addresses,  or  other  matters  of  information,  as  may  be 
calculated  to  enhance  the  value  of  said  report. 

Finally,  it  shall  be  his  duy,  not  only  by  the  means  above  named,  but 
also  through  such  other  instrumentalities  as  he  may  devise,  and  the  com- 
mittee approve,  to  devote  himself  faithfully  and  unreservedly  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  industrial  intei'ests  of  the  state. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  — 

1.  To  receive  primarily  and  exclusively  all  moneys  due  the  Society, 
from  whatever  source. 

2.  To  keep  a  full  and  faithful  record  of  all  receipts  of  moneys  coming 
into  his  hands,  and  of  the  sources  whence  derived,  in  a  book  specially  fur- 
nished by  and  belonging  to  the  Society,  and  to  have  the  same  open  at  all 
reasonable  times,  to  the  inspection  of  any  person^^r  persons  authorized  by 
the  executive  committee  to  make  such  examination. 

3.  To  likewise  keep  an  exact  record  of  every  order  by  him  paid;  and 
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such  record  must  be  verified  by  the  proper  voucliers  showing  that  the 
sums  therein  named  have  been  by  liim  so  paid. 

SECTION  III. 

OF  MEETINGS. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  meet  annually,  on  the  day  preceding  the 
day  on  which  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  is  held,  on  Monday  pre- 
ceding the  first  Tuesday  of  February,  and  again  on  the  first  day  of  the  an- 
nual fair. 

They  shall  also  meet  at  the  call  of  the  secretary,  the  president  and  a 
vice  president  of  the  society  concurring  — and  may  adjourn  to  any  stated 
time. 

SECTION  IV. 

OF  A   QUORUM. 

At  any  meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  four  members  thereof  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 


SECTION  V. 

OF   PERMANENT   COMMITTEES. 

There  shall  be  two  permanent  committees  of  the  executive  committee 
which  shall  be  respectively  styled  the  Standing  Committee  and  the  Finance 
Committee. 

The  Standing  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  president,  the  secretary  and 
the  treasurer,  who  shall  have  power  in  the  recess  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee to  draw  orders  on  the  treasurer  for  all  necessary  current  incidental 
expenses.  But  the  executive  committee  shall  have  authority,  and  are 
hereby  required  to  revise  the  proceedings  or  transactions  of  said  Standing 
conamittee,  and  endorse  or  disapprove  the  same. 

The  Finance  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  president  and  treasurer,  and 
it  shall  be  their  duty  to  suggest  means  for  increasing  the  revenues  of  the 
Society. 

They  shall  also  have  authority  to  invest  any  portion  of  the  funds  of  the 
Society  that  may  from  time  to  time  be  set  apart  by  the  Executive  commit- 
tee for  investment,  disposing  of  such  funds  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  said  Executive  committee. 

Each  of  the  above-named  sub-committees  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  their  duties  to  the  Executive  committee,  to  whom  an 
appeal  may  at  any  time  be  taken  from  their  acts  or  decisions. 

The  auditing,  adjusting,  allowing  or  rejecting  of  all  bills,  claims  or  de- 
mands, of  whatsoever  nature,  against  the  Society,  and  the  issuing  of  orders 
upon  the  treasurer  for  payment  of  the  same — except  for  the  current  inci- 
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dental  expenses  of  the  society,  as  by  this  section  ah-eady  provided  for  — 
shall  devolve  upon  the  Executive  committee;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
said  committee  to  annually  examine  the  books,  papers  and  vouchers  of  the 
treasurer  and  secretary,  and  compare  the  same,  and  adjust  the  accounts 
between  those  officers  and  the  Society,  and  report  thereon  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  December. 

SECTION  VI. 

OF  THE   ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 

The  following  order  of  business  shall  be  observed  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Executive  committee: 

1.  Reading  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting. 

2.  Reading  the  minutes  and  reports  of  the  Standing  committee. 

3.  Reading  the  minutes  and  reports  of  the  Finance  committee. 

4.  Report  of  Auditing  committee. 

5.  Reports  from  special  committees. 

6.  Communications  from  the  secretary. 

7.  Communications  from  members  of  the  committees. 

8.  Unfinished  business. 

9.  Miscellaneous  business. 

This  order  of  business  may  be  suspended,  however,  at  any  time,  by  a 
vote  of  the  majority  of  the  members  present. 

SECTION  VII. 

OF  THE  FISCAL  YEAR. 

The  fiscal  year  of  this  society  shall  commence  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
December  in  each  year,  and  all  annual  reports  of  the  year  previous  shall 
be  made  up  to  that  time. 

SECTION  VIII. 

OF  THE  EXPIRATION  OF  THE  TERMS  OF  OFFICE. 

The  terms  of  office  of  all  the  officers  of  this  Society  shall  expire  on  the 
31st  day  of  December  of  each  year. 

SECTION  IX. 

OF    AMENDMENTS. 

These  by-laws  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Executive 
committee  by  a  vote  of  eight  of  the  members  thereof. 


LIFE  MEMBERS. 


Names. 

Residence. 

Names. 

Residence. 

Adams,  James 

Bostwick,  R.  M. . . 

Janesville. 

Adams,  L.  L 

Stoner's  Prairie 

Bonnell,  James  . . . 

Milwaukee. 

Alexander,  0 

Bonnell,  L 

Alien,  J.  W 

Janesville. 

Boorse,  Henry  .... 

Granville. 

Anderson,  Matt 

Pine  Bluff. 

Brown,  W.  W  . . . . 

Merton. 

Angell,  R.  R 

Janesville. 

Boyce,  A.  A 

Lodi. 

i      Angell,  W.H 

Sun  Prairie. 

Boyd,  R.  B 

Milwaukee. 

Atkins,  Albert  R. .  . 

Bowman,  J.  M. . . . 

Madison. 

At  wood,  David  .... 

Madison. 

Bradley,  C.  T 

Milwaukee. 

Atwood,  Wm.  T... 

Portland,  Ore. 

Brazen,  Benj 

Wauwatosa. 

Atwood,  R.  J 

Madison. 

Brichener,  G.  H. .  . 

Shebovgan  F'lls 

Armour,  P.  D 

Chicago. 

Brabazon,  J.  R  ... 

Delavan. 

Armstrong,  L.  G. .  . 

Boscobel. 

Brock  way,  E.  P. . . 

Milwaukee. 

Arnold,  A.   A 

Galesville. 

Brodhead,  E.  H. 

Milwaukee. 

Aspinwall,  D.  M. . . 

Farmington. 

Brown,  Jas.  J 

Madison. 

Ackerman,  Philip. . 

Milwaukee. 

Brown,  J.  Austin  . 

Chicago, 

Abresch,  C.     ..... 

Milwaukee. 

Brown.  Frank  G. . 

Madison. 

Auerbacli,  S.  B. . . . 

Milwaukee. 

Bruce,  A.  T 

Madison . 

Asmuth,  Anton. . . . 

Milwaukee. 

Bryan,  John 

Cross  Plains. 

Andrus.  L.  E 

Milwaukee. 

Bryant,  F.    H 

Madison. 

Auer,  Louis 

Milwaukee. 

Bryant,  D.  D 

Madison. 

Adams,  H.  C 

Madison. 

Bryant,  G.  E 

Madison. 

Adler,  E.  D 

Milwaukee. 

Bryant,  Jr.,  G.  E. . 

Madison. 

Bull,  Stephen 

Racine. 

Babbitt,  A.  0 

Beloit. 

BuUard,  James. . . . 

Bridgewat'r,Da 

Billings,  Carl 

Madison. 

Bump,  N.  P 

Janesville. 

Babbitt,  Clinton 

Beloit, 

Bunker,  Geo 

Madison. 

Babbitt,  D.  H 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Burgess,  J.  M 

Bacon,  W.  D 

Waukesha. 

Bush,  Samuel 

Milwaukee. 

Bailey,  A.  P 

Oshkosh. 

Button,  Henry  H. 

Milwaukee. 

Barlass,  Andrew. . . 

Emerald  Grove 

Purnham,  Jr.,  A.  . 

Barlass.  David 

Emerald  Grove 

Burnham,  J.  L 

Milwaukee. 

Barrows.  E.  S 

Burnham,  Miles. . . 

BrngPr.,Minn. 

Bates,  A.  C 

Janesville. 

Byrne,  John  A. . . . 

Madison. 

Bement,  E.  R 

Oregon. 

Brand,  F.  C.  G. . . . 

Milwaukee. 

Bemis,  Jervis 

Footville. 

Burroughs,  Geo. . . 

Milwaukee. 

Benedict,  J.  D 

Bristol. 

Bunde,  Louis  W. . 

Milwaukee. 

Benedict,  S.  G 

Beer,  Richard 

Milwaukee. 

Benedict,  W.  G. . . . 

Milwaukee. 

Bass,  Jas.  W 

Milwaukee. 

Benson,  S.  W 

Busjager,  A 

Milwaukee. 

Bigelow,  F.  G 

Milwaukee. 

Birkel,  F.  G 

Milwaukee. 

BUss.  CM 

Jefferson. 
Fond  du  Lac. 

Boomer,  Elbert  . . . 

Boomer,  E.  J 

Buening,  Job  H . . . 
Best,  Jr.,  Chas 

Beaver  Dam. 

Bird,  I.  W 

Beaver  Dam, 

Bird,  T.  E 

Milwaukee. 

Bishop,  J.  C 

Milwaukee. 

Black,  John 

Milwaukee. 

Boyd,  J.  G 

Milwaukee. 

Blair,  F.  J 

Milwaukee. 
Madison. 

Burnham,  Geo 

Benjamin,  D.  M. .  . 

Milwaukee. 

Blanchar,  Willard  . 

Milwaukee. 

Bostwick,  J,  M 

Janesville.          i 

Boyle,  W.  J 

Milwaukee. 
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Names. 


Residence. 


d 


Becker,  AVasliingt'n 
Boynton,  A.  L. 
Bechtel,  Daniel 
Boyden,  J.  A. . 
Brown,  Thos.  H 
Bigelow,  Wm. . 
Bergentlial,  Wm 
Bartlett,  L... 
Bartlett,  O.  Z 
Bradley.  Edwar 
Boorse,  "J.  H . . . 

Bacon,  E.  P 

Brigham,  D.  M. 
Boyd.  Francis.. 
Bui-nliam,  John 
Buestrin,  Henry 
Bradley,  W.  H 

Boorse,  W 

Barlels,  J.  L. . 
Beckwith,   S.. 
Beck,  C.  A.... 
Blatz,  A.  C. . . 
Burcliard,  H.  L 
Barth,  Peter 
Becher,  J.  A 
Baumgartner,  H 
Buerger,  A.. 


Carey,  Ed.  A. . 
Camp,  H.  H. . 
Cantwell,  M.  J 
Capron,  Geo. 
Carleton,  W.   D 
Carpenter,  J.  E 
Carpenter,  J.  H 
Carpenter,  S.  D 

Carr,  N.  B 

Carr,  Joseph  S.. 
Carter,  A.  M... 
Carver,  P.  S  . . . 

Case.  J.  I 

Clark,  C.  H.... 
Clark, D.  J  . . . . 
Chandler,  J.  C. 
Chapman,  T.  A 
Chase,  Enoch. . 
Cheney,  Rafus. 


Cliinman,  A. . . 
Children,  E. . . 
Chipman.  C.  R 
Church,  W.  W 
Church,  Wm.  A 
Clapp,  G.  W... 
Clark,  C.  M. . . . 
Clark.  Lewis. . . 
Cochrane,  John 
Cogswell,  A.  W 
Colby,  Charles . 


Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Madison. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Fond  du  Lac. 
Milwaukee. 
Madison.  t 

Boston,  Mass. 
Sun  Prairie. 
Windsor. 
Madison. 
Carthage,  Mo. 
Madison. 

Johnson. 

Racine. 
Madison. 
Milwaukee. 
Madison. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
South      Evans- 
ton,  111. 
Sun  Prairie. 
E.  Dubuque,  la 
W^aunakee. 


Oregon. 
Whitewater. 
Beloit. 
Waupun. 
Galesburgh,  M, 


Names. 

Residence. 

Colman,  Ed 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Colladay,  W.  M  . . . 

Stoughton. 

Colton,  John  B. . . . 

Madison. 

Cooper.  E.  J  

Des  Moines,  la. 

Cornell,  James. . . . 

Oakfield. 

Cornwell,  H.  H... 

Corrigan,  John  E. 

Milwaukee. 

Cottrill,  W.  H 

Appleton. 

CottriU.  CM 

Milwaukee. 

Crampton,   N.  B.  . 

Madison. 

Crawford,  J.  B 

DeSmet,   Dak. 

Crawl,  John 

Center. 

Crilly,  John  J 

Milwaukee. 

Crocker,  Hans'". . . . 

Milwaukee. 

Crosbv,  J.  B 

Crosett,  B.  F 

Janesville. 

Culver.  Caleb  E... 

Shopiere. 

Cummings,  Wm.. 

Randolph,  la. 

Curtis,  F.  C 

Rocky  Run. 

Curtis,  D.  W 

Ft.  Atkinson. 

Curtis,  Dexter 

Madison. 

Cutting,  J.  W 

Coon,  H.  C 

Albion. 

Cook,  W.  H 

West  Point. 

Crawford,  E.  B... 

Cramer,  John  F. . . 

Milwaukee. 

1  Cadahy,  H 

Milwaukee. 

Campbell,  J.  G.  J. 

Milwaukee. 

Cuppel,  Chas 

Milwaukee. 

Chapin,   Chas.  A. . 

Milwaukee. 

Chandler,   E.  H... 

Milwaukee. 

Campbell,  M.  Y... 

Milwaukee. 

Cary,  Edward  L. . 

Milwaukee. 

Corrigan,  J.  C 

Milwaukee. 

Cribb,  Geo.  C 

Milwaukee. 

Carpenter,  M 

Milwaukee. 

Crawford.  J.  N.... 

]\Iukwanago. 

[  Chase.  Clifford.... 

Milwaukee. 

Cox,  G.  G 

Mineral    Point. 

Chase,  Geo.  H 

Milwaukee. 

Chase,  Clarence. . . 

Milwaukee. 

Colvin,  W.  W.... 

Milwaukee. 

Crocker,  J.  T 

Milwaukee. 

Doyon,  M.  R 

Madison. 

Davis,  Patrick 

Dexter,  W.  W  . . . . 

Dahlman,  Anth'ny 

Milwaukee. 

Dann,  Obed 

Danks.  E.  P 

Stoughton. 

Daniells,  AV.  W... 

Madison. 

Darling,  K.  A 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Darwin,  A.  G 

Daubner,  Geo.  H . . 

Brookfield,  C. 

i  Davidson,  Adam.. 

Verona. 

Davis,  N.  P , 

Davis,  W 

Dean,  E.  B. . . . 
De  Hart,  J.   L. 


Center. 
Madison. 
West  Lima. 


Life  Members. 
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Names. 


De  La  Matjr.W.  A 
Delaplaine,  G.  P 
De  Mor.  A.  B  . . 
De  Wolf,  B. . . . 
Devoe,  A.  B. . . . 
Dichermann,  J. 
Dodge,  H.  S  . . . 
Doolittle.  W.  J. 

Dore,  J.  S 

Doris,  John. . . 
Dousmau.  T.  C 
Dow.  O.  P.... 
Drakley ,  S  . . . 

Dunlap,  S 

Dutcher.  J.  A. 
Dwinnell,  J.  B 
Dunham,  M.  W 
Durand,  Wm.  ' 
Des  Forges,  Geo 

Day,  F.  T 

Durr,  Emil 

Dickinson,  O.  B 
Drake,  John  R. 
Dexter.  Chas.  J 
Dalv,  John  L  . . 
Dever,  Thos.  P. 
Dore,  Timothy  . 


Eaton,  J.  O 

Echlin,  J.  C 

Edgerton,  E.  W. . . 

Elderkin,  Ed 

ElHott,  E 

Elliott.  Jas.  T 

Ellis,  J.  A 

Edmunds,  F.  W. . . 

Ellsworth,  L 

Ellsworth,  W.  J.. 

Elmore,  A.  E 

Elmore,  R.  P 

Eldred,  John 

Elson,  Chas 

Emmons,  N.  J 

Enos,  Elihu 

Esterly,  Geo.  W. . . 

Ehlers,C.  F 

Eastman,  John . . . . 
Ellsworth,  Isaac. . . 

Falk,  Frank  R 

Farnsworth,  J.  H. 

Farwell,  L.  J 

Fenn,  G.  W 

Ferguson,  D 

Ferguson,  Benj  . . . 

Field,  Martin 

Field,  W.  W 


Stoughton. 
Madison . 


McFarland. 

IMadison. 

Milwaukee. 


Palmyra. 

Token  Creek. 

Milwaukee. 

Lodi. 

Wayne,  111. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 


Lodi. 

Janesville. 
Milwaukee. 
Elkhorn. 

Racine. 


Milwaukee. 

Madison . 

Green  Bay. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Detroit. 

Waukesha. 

Whitewater. 

Mihvaiikee. 

Madison . 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 
Fond  du  Lac. 

Janesville. 
Milwaukee. 
Fox  Lake. 
Mukwanago. 
Odebolt.  la. 


Names. 


Fifield,  L 

Fifield,  D.  E 

Fifield,  E.  G 

Finch,  Lorin 

Firmin,  F.  H 

Fisher,  C.  C 

Fischer,  Elijah. . . . 

Fisher,  Seth 

Fitch,  D 

Fitch.  W.  F 

Fox,  Wm 

Fisher,  C.  T 

Fitcli,  W.  G 

Fitzgerald,  R.  P. . . 
Fletcher,  John. . . . 
Flint,  Jr.,  J.  G. . . . 

Folds,  Geo.  H 

Foot,  E.  A 

Foot.  A.  E 

Ford,  J.  C 

Fowler,  James  S. . 

Fox.  A.  O 

Fratt,  N.  D 

Frank.  A.  S 

Frank,  Geo.  R  . . . . 
Frankfurth,  Wm. . 

Freeman,  C.  F 

Friedman ,  Ignatius 
French,  Jonathan. 

Fuller,  M.  E 

Fuller,  F.  D 

Fuller,  E.  M 

Fuller ,  MissFrankL 
Foley,  Jr. ,  John  . . 

Finney,  F.  N 

Friend,  Elias 

Fay,  Chas.  H  .  . . 
Frattinger,  Peter. 
Fitzgerald,  H.  J  . 

Fisher,  H.  D 

Fuldner,  Herman 
Fohey,  Michael  . . 
Farlow,  Simeon. . 

Gates,  D.  W.  C  . . 
Galbraith,  Jas  . . . 
Gammons,  Warren 
Gaylord,  Aug .... 
Gernon,  Geo. .  . . 
Gibbs,  Chas.  R. . . 
Gilbert,  Thos  .... 

Giles,  H.  H 

Gilman,  H 

Gleason,  H.  B. . . 
Goodenow,  H.  D. 
Goodrich,  Ezra. . . 

Gould,  L.  D 

Grady,  F.  M 


Residence. 


Janesville. 

Janesville. 

Janesville. 

Janesville. 

Hastings.  Neb. 

Center. 

Center. 

Center. 

Madison. 

Baraboo. 
Wauvratosa. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Sioux  Falls. 

Footville. 

Milwaukee. 

Madison. 

Milwaukee. 

Oregon. 

Racine. 

Muscoda. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 

Madison . 

Madison . 

Madison . 

Madison . 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Florence. 

Milwaukee. 

Mukwanago. 

Burnett. 


Janesville. 
Middleton. 

Madison . 
Whitewater. 
Oregon. 
Madison. 
Sun  Prairie. 
Madison . 
Madison . 
Milton. 

Madison . 


IG 
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Names. 


Graham,  Alex. . . . 

Grant,  Albert 

Graves,  R.  T 

George,  John  S . . . 

Grau.  A.  M 

Gettleman,  Adam 
Graves,  S.  W. . . . 
Green,  Richard.. . 

Green,  N.  S 

Greenleaf,  E.  B. . 
Greenman,  C.  H. 
Greenman,  H.  D. 
Gregory,  J.  C. . . . 
Grinnell.  J.  F.... 

Groom,  J 

Gordon,  G.   E.... 

Graves,  J.  W 

Grover,  F.  B 

Grubb,  W.  S 

Gurnee,  J.  D 

Goodrich.  John  R 
Garrett.  G.  W. . . . 

Grant,  W.  J 

Gray,  T.  A 

Green,  David  C. . , 
Gilligan,  John..., 
Goodrich,  T.  W. . , 

Gallagher,  A 

Goes,  Geo.  W 

Gartner,  Andrew. . 


Haight,  Nicholas . . 

Haight,  J.  M 

Hall,  Augustus. . . . 
Hallock,  Youngs.. 

Hall,  H.  P 

Hall,  S.  H 

Hanehett,  A.  H. . . 
Hatch,  Eugene. . . . 

Hanks,  A.  S 

Hammond,  L.  M.. 
Hammond,  E.  S. . . 
Harrington.  N.  M. 

Harris,  Jas 

Harvey,  J.  N 

Hasbrouck,  W. . . . 

Hastings,  S.  D 

Hausmann.  Jos... 

Hawes,  J.  T 

Hawes,  W.  N 

Hayes,  A.  J 

Hazelton,  Geo.  C. . 
Hazen,  Chester. . . . 

Helmer,  A .  M 

Hempsted,  H.  N. . . 

Hicks,  J.  H 

Hibbard,  W.  D.... 


Residence. 


Milwaukee. 

Ripon. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Rutland. 

Middleton. 

Milford. 

Milwaukee. 

Dov'rCen.jMin. 

Madison . 
Farmers'  Grove 

Milwaukee. 

Hudson. 

Rolling  Prairie. 

Baraboo. 

Madison. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee 


Madison . 


Middleton. 

Madison. 

Milwaukee. 

Jefferson. 


Fond  du  Lac. 
Delavan. 
Janesville. 
Kn'xviUe,Tenn 

Madison. 

Madison. 

Wil'w  Lake,  Da 

East  Middleton 

Milwaukee. 

Washington. 

Lodoga. 

V/aukesha. 

Milwaukee. 

Oshko.sh. 


Names. 


Higby,A.  T 

Hill  H.  J 

Hill,  J.  P.  W 

Hill,  Robert 

Hill,  J.  H 

Hicklev,  B.  R 

Hitt,  H.  D 

Hodson,  C.  N 

Hogan,  Gilbert. . . . 

Hohster.  R.  M 

Holmes,  A.  M 

Holton,  Edward  D. 

Hoven,  Matt 

Hopkins,  B.  B 

Hopkins,  E.  C 

Hopkins,  James. . . 

Hoskins,  J.  W 

Hoskins.  Alfred. . . 

Hoxie,  B.  S 

Hoyt,  J.  W 

Hoyt,  F.  E 

Hurlbut,  E 

Hume,  Wm 

Hutchins,  C.  A. . . . 

Hutson,  J.  S 

Hudson,  John 

Huntley,  D 

Hyde,  Edwin 

Hansen,  Guide. . . . 

Hansen,  Thos 

Hanseji,  John  E. . . 
Hansen,  Oscar  C  . 
Hubbard,  S.  D. . . . 

Hopkins,  H.  C 

Hildebrand,  And. . 

Hendee,  C.  A 

Helms,  Christian . . 
Heyn,  Herman. . . . 
Henes,  Jr. ,  Louis. . 
Holfman,  Chas.  G. 
Holbrook,  Jas. . . . 

Home,  W.  M 

Hauxhurst,  Sidney 
Hamilton,  A.  K. . . 
Hintze,  C.  F.  A... 
Hartman,  F.  W. . . 

Haisler,  M.  J 

Hiles,  Geo 

Hurson,  G 

Hackeudall,  E 

Hirsch,  H 

Hinrichsen,  H.  L. . 

Hinkel,  John 

Huntington,  C.  P. . 

Hinkley,  F.  D 

Holstein,  VV.  A 

Jloff ,  J.   J 

Harding,  Geo 


Residence. 


Ft.  Atkinson. 


Madison. 

Summit. 

Oakfield. 

Janesville. 

Elera,  O. 

Dakota. 

Milwaukee. 
Madison. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 


Janesville. 
Evansville. 

Rochester. 

Oconomomoc. 

Oshkosh. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Stoughton. 

Madison. 

Appleton. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Mondovi. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Waukesha. 
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Names. 


r 


Hinsey,  Jno.  A 

Hodges,  L.  F 

IMey,  Chas.  F..., 

Inbush.  J.  H 

Ingram,  A.  C 

iTerson,  J.  C 

Jacobs,  Wm 

Jack  man,  Hirani. . 

Jeffrey,  Geo 

Jenks,  S.  R 

Johnston,  W.  A. . , 

Jenkins,  J.  C 

Jerdee,  L.  P , 

Jerdee,  M.  P , 

Johnson,  John,  Jr 

Johnson,  M.   B 

Johnson,  Joseph  . 
Johnson,  John  V. 
Johnson,  John  A. 
Johnston,  HughL 
Johnston,  John. . . 

Jones,  E.  D 

Jones,  C.  H 

Jacobs,  Jr.,  W. . . 

Jones,  John  N 

Jenkins,  J.  G.  . . 
Josslyn,  E.  S 

Kellogg,  Geo.  J. . 
Keiwert,  Emil  , . . 

Kent,  A.  C 

Kershaw,  C.  J. . . 

Keyes,  E.  W 

Kimball,  M.  G. . . 
Kingsley,  Geo.  P. 
Kingston,  J.  T. . . 

Kiser,  W.  C 

Kiser,  J.  C 

Knight,  E 

Kneeland,  James . 
Knowles,  Geo.  P. 

Knowles,  Geo 

Knapp,  G.  A 

Knapp,  J.  G 

Knapp,  Wm.  A. . 
Koss,  Rudolph.. . 
Koch,  John  C  . . . 
Kelly,  Thos.  L... 

Kraus,  Fred 

Kern,  J.  B.  A 

KruU,  Robert. . . . 

Kane,  A.  L 

Kendrick,  CD.. 
Klein,  Peter  J. . . . 
Kellogg.  Rufus  B 
Kerin,  John 

2— A.  S. 


Residence. 


Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Madison. 

Milwaukee. 

Minneapolis. 

Janesville. 

Madison. 

Madison. 

Madison. 

Hartland. 

Madison. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Sun  Prairie. 

Madison. 

Madison. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Janesville. 

Milwaukee. 

Janesville, 

Chicago. 

Madison. 


Necedah. 

Tetonka,  D.  T. 

Oregon. 

Myrtle,  D.  T. 

Milwaukee. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Milwaukee. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Limona,  Fla. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Green  Bay. 

Wauwatosa. 


Names. 


Keogh,  Ed 

Kindling,  Louis. . , 

Kipp,  B.  A 

Kopmeier,  John . . 
Keenan,  Mathew. 

Ladd,  M.  L 

Lamb,  F.  J 

Landaur,  Max. . . . 
LaiDhara,  Henry. . 

Larkin,  B.  F 

Larkin,  C.  H 

Larkin,  Daniel . . . 
Lawrence,  W.  A. 
Lawton,  J.  G. . . . 

Lazier,  Ed 

Learned,  J.  M. , . . 
Leidersdorf ,  B . . . 

Leitch,  W.  T 

Leitch,  Jr.,W.  T. 
Lester,  Waterman 
Lewis,  John  L. . . 

Lindsay,  E.  J 

Lloyd,  Lewis 

Lockin,  John 

Lockwood,  John. 

Ludington,  H 

Ludington,  James 

Ludlow,  A 

Lucy,  O.  K 

Lyman,  H 

Lando,  Julius 

Laurie,  James.. . . 

Lynch,  T.  M 

Lysagth,  Wm.. . . 
Lesley,  John . .  . . 
Luenzmann,  C. . . 

Lennox,  B.  G 

Lewis,  Calvin  E . . 
Luening,  A.  F. . . 

Mann,  J.  E 

Main,  Alex.  H. .. 

Mann,  A.  L 

Mann,  Henry. . . . 

Mann,  Curtis 

Manwaring,  Wm. 
Marshall,  yamuel. 

Martin,  A.  C 

Martin,  C.  L 

Martin,  Nathaniel 

Martin,  S.  W 

Mason,  Geo.  A. . . 
Matthews,  A.  R. . 

Maxson,  O.  T 

May,  A.  C 

Mayhew,  T.  W. . . 
May  hew,  F.  L 


Residence. 


Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 

Mendota,  111. 

Madison. 

Milwaukee. 

Summit . 

Madison. 

Milwaiikee. 

Madison. 

Janesville. 

De  Pere. 

Rochelle,  111. 

California. 

Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee. 
Cambria. 
Pueblo,  Col. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Monroe. 

Columbus. 

Dakota. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee, 

Janesville. 

Monroe. 

Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 

Sun  Prairie. 

Madison. 

Madison. 

Oconomowoc. 
Black  Earth. 
Milwaukee. 
Ashton. 
Janesville. 


Milwaukee. 
S.  Evanston,Ill. 
Milwaukee. 
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Names. 

Residence. 

Names. 

Residnce. 

Mavhew,  J.  L 

[Mich. 
Glen  Harbor, 

Meehan,  P 

Milwaukee. 

McCarty,  F.  D 

Meehan,  Jas 

Milwaukee. 

McComber,  S.  D . . . 

New  Lisbon. 

McKinney,  H.  D. . . 

Janesville. 

McConnell,  W.   N.. 

Dartfort. 

Maxon,  Glen  way. . 

Milwaukee. 

McConnell,  T.  J. . . . 

Madison. 

Mahony,  Geo 

Milwaukee. 

McCormick,  J.  G.. 

Madison. 

McDermott,  Wm. . . 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Nason,  S.  L 

Nasonville. 

McDonald  A 

Alloa. 

Nash.  C.  D 

Milwaukee. 

McDonald,  J.   S. . . . 

Fond  du  Lac. 

N<-edham,  E.   G... 

Elm  Grove. 

McDowell,  H.  C... 

Oconomowoc. 

Newcomb,  S.  B  . . . 

Cold  Spring. 

McGeogh.P 

Milwaukee. 

Newton,  J.  S 

Middleton. 

Melil,  John 

Milwaukee. 

Nichols,  L.  T 

Berlin. 

Mclndoe,  N.  D 

Wausau. 

Norris,  C.  W 

Milwaukee. 

McKenna,  Martin . . 

]Madison. 

Norton,  J.  B 

Madison. 

McLaren.  Wm.  P  . . 

Milwaukee. 

Nowell,  W.  A.... 

Milwaukee. 

McNeil,  David 

Stoughton. 

Nelson,  C.  B 

Madison. 

McPherson.  J.  P... 

Springdale. 

Newton,  T.   L 

Beaver  Dam. 

Meinke.  Jno 

Milwaukee. 

Nuunemacher,  Rob 

Milwaukee. 

Merrill.  Alf 

Madison. 

Newcomb,  C.  W. . 

Milwaukee. 

Miller,  C.  B 

Madison. 

Nieman,  L.  W 

Milwaukee. 

Miller,  John 

Nunnemacher,  R. . 

Milwaukee. 

Millett,  Charles  0 . . 

Beloit. 
Madison. 

Neacv,  M 

Milwaukee. 

Mills,  Simeon 

Neuser,  Henry. . . . 

Milwaukee. 

Miner,  Cyrus 

Janesville. 

Miner,  Geo.  B 

Milwaukee. 

Ober,  R.  P 

Mitchell,  J.  L 

Milwaukee. 

Ogilvie,  Robert 

Madison. 

Moore,  B.  F 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Olcott,  J.  B 

Oshkosh. 

Morden,  E 

Madison. 
Milwaukee. 

Oliver,  Joseph  B. . 
Olney,  C.  W 

Milwaukee. 

Morehouse,  L.  H. . . 

La  Cygne,  Kas. 

Morrison   W.  H   ... 

Madison. 
Madison. 

Orr,  G.  H 

Moseley,  J.  E 

Ott,  Geo.  V 

Lawtey,  Fla. 

Moxley,  A.  R 

Otjen,  C.  S 

Milwaukee. 

Mullen,  James 

Ormond,  Wm.  M. . 

Milwaukee. 

Murray,  Geo 

Racine. 

Osborn,  W.  H 

Milwaukee. 

Mann,  Fred  M 

Milwaukee. 

Olcott,  John  D.... 

Milwaukee. 

Moouey.  R.   D 

Milwaukee. 

Oberman,  Geo.  J. . 

Milwaukee. 

Miller,  Fred 

Milwaukee. 

McFetridge,  E.  C. . . 

Beaver  Dam. 

Palmer.  H.  L 

Milwaukee. 

Meinecke  A 

Milwaukee. 

Palmer,  J.  Y 

Oregon. 

Manegold,  A.  F 

Milwaukee. 

Palmer,  0.  M 

Oregon. 

Miller,  Roswell . .    . 

Milwaukee. 

Palmer,  Henry 

Verona. 

Morgan,  Thos 

Milwaukee. 

Park,  Wm.  J 

Madison. 

Morgan.  Jas 

Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 

Parker,  C.  H 

Parmley,  Ira 

Beloit. 

Mohr,  Oscar 

Center. 

Mann.  J.  G 

Milwaukee. 

Parsons,  P.  B 

Mendel,  H.  M 

Milwaukee. 

Paul,  John  H 

Genesee. 

Manegold,  Jr.,  Chas. 

Milwaukee. 

Partridge,  J.  S 

Whitewater. 

McCord,  Sam 

Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 

Perrv,  Eli 

Waupun. 

Mueller,  Oscar 

Poppert,  Geo 

Milwaukee. 

Matthews,  E.  P.... 

Milwaukee. 

Pettit,  Chas 

Milwaukee. 

Melindy,  Miss  M.  A. 

Petit,  L.  J 

Milwaukee. 

M 

Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 

Patten,  L.  F 

Patton,  Jas.  E 

Paul,  Geo.  H 

Janesville. 

Mock,  B 

Milwaukee. 

Millard,  A.  F 

Milwaukee. 

Mitchell,  G.  Stanley 

Milwaukee. 

Payne,  Wm 

Janesville. 

Miller,  B.  K 

Milwaukee. 

Payne,  H.  C 

Milwaukee. 

Miller,  Jr.,  B.  K. . . . 

Milwaukee. 

Peffer,  G.  P 

Pewaukee. 

Mueller,  Louis  J 

Milwaukee. 

Pember,  R.   T 

Janesville. 

Mix,  E.  T 

Milwaukee. 

Perkins,  P.  M 

Burlington. 
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Names. 

Residence, 

Names. 

Residence. 

Perrine,  L.  W 

Rogers,  H.  G 

Milwaukee. 

Peck,  Geo.  W 

Milwaukee. 

Rowe,  Richard  W. 

Madison. 

Perry,  B.  F 

Madison . 

Rowe.  W.  E 

Arena. 

Pier,  C.  K 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Ruggles,  J.  D 

San  Francisco. 

Pierce,  C.  L 

Milwaukee. 

Ryder,  James  K  . . 

Waterloo. 

Pilgrim,  D.  T 

Wauwatosa. 

Rawson,  C.  A 

Palmer,  E.  W 

Madison. 

Richter,  Frederick 

ChestnutSt.Mil. 

Pimaey,  S.  U 

Madison. 

Richards,  Griffiths 

Cambria. 

Plank  inton,  John  . . 

Milwaukee . 

Rich,  A.  W 

Milwaukee. 

Plumb,  J.  C 

Milton. 

Rohlfing,  Wm 

Milwaukee. 

Plumb,  T.  D 

Madison. 

Rosenkrans,  O.  L  . 

Milwaukee. 

Plummer,  B.  C 

Wausau. 

Rogers,  C.  C 

Milwaukee. 

Pond ,  Saoauel  A . . . 

Janesville. 

Rademacher,  Wm . 

Milwaukee. 

Porter,  Wm.  H    . . . 

Marshall. 

Rust,  Julius 

Nor  hGreenfi'd 

Porter,  G.  E 

Eau  Claire. 

Robinson,  Geo.  I. . 

Milwaukee. 

Powers,  W.  J 

Rucker,  A.  M 

Milwaukee. 

Paulson,  Aug 

New  Holstein. 

Rusk,  J.  M 

Viroqua. 

Pabst,  Fred 

Milwaukee. 

Pratt,  E.  E 

Pres.  St.  Peter's  Val 

Shaw,  Geo.  B 

Eau  Claire. 

Farmer's  club .... 

Springfield. 

Sherman ,  Amaziah 

Janesville. 

Paul,  Ed.  J 

Milwaukee. 

Stevens,  J.  T 

Madison. 

Pratt,  Oris 

Spring  Prairie. 

Sherman,  Adelmar 

Janesville. 

Power,  D.  J 

Stanley,  William . . 

Vienna. 

Pabst,  Jr. ,  Fred  . . . 

Milwaukee. 

Sprecher,  John 

Madison. 

Pabst,  Gustav 

Milwaukee. 

Sutton,  J.  J 

Columbus. 

Pereles,  Tlios.  J 

Milwaukee. 

Stephenson,  F.  M  . 

Menomonie, 

Pereles,  James  M. . . 

Milwaukee. 

Salisbury,  R,  J. . . . 

Paoh.      [Mich 

Phillips,  J.  P 

Milwaukee. 

Salisbury,  D.  F.... 

Oregon. 

Pruesser,  C 

Milwaukee. 

Sanderson,  Ed 

Milwaukee. 

Pfister,  Chas 

Milwaukee. 

Sanderson,  R.  B. . . 

Polzinsky,  Jas 

Milwaukee. 

Sarles,  John  H 

Boscobel. 

Prichard,  Miss  M . . . 

Janesville. 

Schute,  Charles  . . . 

Parkinson,  A.  C 

Columbus. 

Seville,  James 

Lodi. 

Sexton,  W.  F 

Milwaukee. 

<3uinn,  Jeremiah  . . . 

Milwaukee. 

Simmons,  C.  J  . . . . 

Monroe. 

Sharp,  J.  W 

Iowa. 

Ray,  Chas 

Milwaukee. 

Shaw,  J.  B 

Raymond,  S.  0 

Geneva. 

Sheldon,  A.  H.... 

Janesville. 

Riordon,  Chas 

Sheldon,  D.  G  .... 

Madison. 

Reed,  Harrison  .... 

Jacksonv'l,Fla. 

Seaver,  J.  E 

Darien. 

Ressigue,  A.  C 

Janesville. 

Sheldon,  S.  L 

Madison. 

Reynolds,  Thos 

Madison. 

Shepard,  C  

Milwaukee. 

Reynolds,  John 

Sliipman ,  S.  V  ... 

Rexford,  J.  D 

Janesville. 

Skelley ,  Charles  . . 

Janesville. 

Rice,  E.  M 

AVh  itew^ater 

Skinner    Geo   .T 

SiouxF'lls,Dak. 
Sioux  City,   la. 

Richardson,  D 

Middleton. 

Skinner,  E.  W.... 

Richardson,  Jas. . . . 

Sloan,  I.  C 

Madison. 

Richardson,  R.  J.  .  . 

Janesville. 

Smith,  Winfield  .. 

Milwaukee. 

Richardson,  H  .    . . . 

Janesville. 

Smith,  Angus 

Milwaukee. 

Richmond,  A 

Wliitewater. 

Smith ,  M.  C 

Janesville. 

Riebsam,  C.  R 

Madison. 

Smith,  S.  B 

Big  Bend. 

Robbins,  J.  V 

New  York. 

Smith,  J.  Maurice. 

Rodgers,  L 

Smith,  J.  M 

Green  Bay. 
IVIadison 

Roe,  J.  P 

Milwaukee. 

SneU,  H 

Rogers,  C.  H 

Stickney,  J.  S  . . . . 

Wauwatosa. 

Rogers,  D.  G 

Milwaukee. 

Spencer,  James  C. 

Milwaukee. 

Rogers,  J.  S 

Burlington . 

Spencer ,  R.  C 

Milwaukee. 
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Residence. 

Names. 

Residence. 

Squier.  Thomas  H. . 

Waterloo. 

Taylor.  W.  R 

Cottage  Grove. 

Stannard,  A.  C  . . . . 

Milton. 

Tenney,  H.  A 

Madison. 

Stark,  Chas.  G 

Milwaukee. 

Tenney,  D.  K 

Chicago. 

Steele,  Chester 

Milwaukee. 

Tenney,  Samuel. . . 

Hartland. 

Stevenson,  Isaac... 

Marinette. 

Terwilliger,  Jas . . . 

Syene. 

Steensland,  H 

Madison. 

Thorson.  John. . . . 

Milwaukee. 

Stewart,  C.  R 

Karson,  Minn. 

Tibbits,  Geo.  M.  . . 

Milwaukee. 

Stewart,  G.  H 

Col.  Spr'gs,  Col. 

Tierney,  K 

California. 

Stilson,  Edgar 

Oshkosh. 

Twining,  M.  S.... 

Brodhead. 

Stilson,  Adelbert. . . 

Oshkosh. 

Tratt,  F.  W 

Whitewater. 

St.  John,  J.  W 

Janesville. 

Thomas,  Amos 

Good  Hope. 

Stockman.  John.  . . 

Milton  Junct'n. 

Thompson,  W.  H. 

Stone,  Gustavus. . . . 

Beloit. 

Thorp,  J.  G 

Eau  Claire. 

Storm,  Wm 

Madison. 

Todd,  J.  G 

Janesville. 

Stowe,  La  Fayette  . 

Sun  Prairie. 

Tolford,  J.  W 

Neillsville. 

Street.  Richard 

Waukesha. 

Torgerson,  Lars. . . 

Madison. 

Sutherland,  C 

Syene. 

Torrey,  R.  D 

Chicago. 

Swain,  Wm.  W> . . . 

Madison. 

Townley,  John. . . . 

Moundviile. 

Stark,  Edward  J. . . 

Milwaukee. 

Treat,  R.  B 

Schoeffel.  Geo.  J. . . 

Milwaukee. 

Treat,  George  E. . . 

Milwaukee. 

Stelloh,  Henry 

Root  Creek. 

Theurer,  Fred 

Milwaukee. 

Smith,  A.  E 

Milwaukee. 

Tucker,  Joseph  F. 

Milwaukee. 

Schweitzen,  Theo. . 

Milwaukee. 

Tweedy,  Jr.,  J.  H. 

Milwaukee. 

Smith,  A.  A.  L 

Milwaukee. 

Thompson,  Dr.  J.  H. 

Milwaukee. 

Shea,  Thomas 

Milwaukee. 

Taylor,  H.  A 

Milwaukee. 

Schley,  Bradley  G. . 

Milwaukee. 

Sherman,  H.  B 

Burnett  Junc'n. 

Uihlein,  Aug 

Milwaukee. 

Saveland,  John 

Milwaukee. 

Uihlein,  Alfred  . . . 

Milwaukee. 

Sawyer,  James 

Milwaukee. 

Uihlein,  Henry.  . . 

Milwaukee. 

Sanderson,  "Wm 

Milwaukee. 

Usher,  Ellis 

Milwaukee. 

Simonds,  Wm.  L. . . 

Milwaukee, 

Stopler,  Chas 

Milwaukee. 

Van  Brunt,  W.  A . 

Horicon. 

Shaw,  Chas.  H 

Milwaukee,  93 

Van  Cott,  Albert  B 

Madison. 

W.  Water  St. 

Van  Etta,  Jacob  . . 

Madison. 

Swan,  N.  J 

Wauwatosa. 

Van  Kirk,  N 

Ch-.cago. 

Sanger,  Casper  M . . 

Milwaukee. 

VanSchaik,Jr.,W. 

Milwaukee. 

Sholes,  Chas 

Milwaukee. 

Van  Slyke,  N.  B.. 

Madison. 

Seiben,  John 

Vaughn,  A.  W 

Lodi. 

Spencer,  John  C. . . 

Milwaukee. 

Viall,  Andrus 

Madison. 

Snyder,  Fred 

Milwaukee. 

Vilas,  Chas.  H.... 

Chicago. 

Stafford,  H.  H 

Milwaukee. 

Vilas,  L.  M 

Eau  Claire. 

Sanborn,  Jas.  S. . . . 

Milwaukee. 

Vilas,  Wm.  F 

Madison. 

Simpson,  E.  B 

Milwaukee. 

Van  Norman,  G.B. 

Milwaukee. 

Seamans,  S.  H 

Milwaukee. 

Vance,  Frank  L. . . 

Milwaukee. 

Salisbury,  Abraham 

Milwaukee. 

Vilter,  Ernst 

Milwaukee. 

Spauldiug,  D.  J. . . . 

Bl'k  River  Falls 

Vance,  David 

Milwaukee. 

Stapleton,  J,  A 

Milwaukee. 

Van  Baumbach,  C. 

Milwaukee. 

Sawyer,  H.  W 

Hartford. 

Vogel.  Fred 

Milwaukee. 

Somers,  Peter  J 

Milwaukee. 

Snyder,  E.  A 

W.  Granville. 

Stoltz,  H.  L 

Milwaukee. 

Ward,  A.  J 

Madison. 

Stickney,  Chas 

Wauwatosa. 

Waggstaff ,  S 

Sanderson,  H.  B. . . 

Milwaukee. 

Wackerhagen,  E. . 
Wait,  J.  B 

Racine. 

True.  John  M 

Baraboo. 

Warren,  Albert... 

Tuttle,  A.   G 

Baraboo. 

Warren,  J.  H 

Janesville. 

Tallman,  W.  H  . . . . 

Janesville. 

Welch,  W 

Madison. 

Tavlor,  E.  T 

Mukwanago. 

Werner,  John 

Sauk. 

Life  Members. 
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Names. 


West,  Hemy 

West,  S.  C 

West,  Henry  M. . . 
Whaling,  J:  W.  M 
Wheeler,  Geo.  F.. 

Wheeler,  Guy 

Wheeler,  L.  A  . . . . 
Wheelock,  W.  G  . . 
Wheelwright,  J.  . . 
Whitney,  VV.  F. . . 
Wicks,  Thomas.  . . 

Wight,  W.  O 

Wightman,  H  . . . . 

Wilcox,  C.  T 

Wllkins.  A.  W.... 

Wiley,  O.  S 

Williams,  C.  H  . . . 

Williams,  D 

Williams.  Daniel. . 
WiUiams,  J.  P.... 
Williams,  Randall. 
Williams,  S.  B . . . . 
Wilson,  Zebina  . . . 

Wood,  J.  W 

W^ootton,  Robert. . 
Worthington,  B.  M 

Wright,  D.  H 

Wright,  Geo 

Wright,  J.  S 


Residence. 


Madison . 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Waukesha. 

Milwaukee. 

Janesyille. 

Milwaukee. 

Janesville. 

Middleton. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 


Janesyille. 

Milwaukee. 

BennHar.  ,Mich 

Baraboo. 

Darien. 

Summit. 

Janesyille. 
Madison . 
Palmyi-a. 
Baraboo. 
Madison . 

Madison . 
Mt.  Horeb. 
Emerald  Groye 


Names. 


Wright,  Josiah  T 
Wylie.  Geo.  W. 
Weisel,  Peter. . 
Wagner,  Julius 
Weilel,  August. 
Wolcott,  H  . . . . 

Wall,  E.  C 

Warren,  Fred  C 
Wharton,  J.  S  . 
Wellauer,  Jacob 
White.  C.  W... 
Wolf,  W.  H  . . . 
Walsh,  Michael 
Whitcomb.  H.  F 
Weston,  John  . 
W^urster,  Jacob 
Webster,  S.  R. 
Wilson,  Wm  . 
Walker,  W.  A 
Wilkin,  T.  S.. 
Wheeler.  F.  M 
Wyhe,  Geo  . . . 


Yewdale,  Merton  H 

Zweitusch,  Otto. . 
Zimmerman,  Val. 
Zimmei-man,  G.  J 
Zinn,  A.  C 


Residence. 


Janesyille. 

Elkhorn. 

Milvyaukee. 

Milvyaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Fox  Lake. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Burnett. 

Milwaukee. 

Danyille. 

Wausau. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Wauwatosa. 

Leeds. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
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E.  P.  AlUs, 

Nelson  Dewey, 

W.  J.  Kershaw, 

W.  C.  Allen, 

J.  P.  Dickson, 

Sara.  Klauber, 

J.  M.  Arnold, 

Wm.  Dunn, 

Moses  Kneeland, 

Isaac  Adams, 

E.  W.  Drury, 

S.  P.  Kingslev. 

Chauncey  Abbott, 

Abel  Dunning, 

L.  F.  Kellogg, 

Cbas.  D.  At  wood, 

Chas.  Durkee, 

L.  H.  Kellogg, 

J.  W.  Avres, 

N.  W.  Dean, 

A.  C.  Kent, 

H.  M.  Allen, 

H.  Durkee, 

J.  A.  Lapham, 

Robert  Baker, 

John  Davis, 

Jas.  R.  Larkin, 

Geo.  Baxter. 

J.  E.  Dodge, 

Wm.  Larkin, 

Timothy  Brown, 

John  Dahlman, 

Herbert  Lewis, 

James  Barry, 

M.  M.  Dorn, 

W.  P.  Lynde, 

Fred.  Bemis, 

0.  Ellsworth, 

J.  D.  Mosher, 

A.  C.  Barrv, 

S.  S.  Fisher, 

J.  H.  B.  Matts, 

W.  G.  Beecroft, 

J.  T.  Furlong, 

Clinton  Matterson, 

George  Barnes, 

Sidney  I'oote, 

E.  D.  Masters, 

A.  A.  Bennett, 

Jacob  Fowle, 

Samuel  Morse, 

H.  M.  BiUings, 

E.  Fairbanks, 

Alex.  Mitchell, 

Perry  Bostwick, 

W.  H.  Fox, 

And.  McColough, 

W.  A.  Briard, 

John  Fernley, 

Alex.  McGregor, 

B.  F.  Brown, 

John  Furlong, 

E.  F.  Mabie, 

H.  D.  Barron, 

S.  B.  Grant, 

John  B.  Macey, 

J.  B.  Bowen, 

Samuel  Green, 

Alex.  McBride, 

Levi  Blosson, 

Anthony  Green, 

A.  S.  McDiU, 

F.  W.  Bayley, 

Geo.  G.  Green, 

David  McKinna, 

Ira  P.  Bacon, 

Eleazer  Grover, 

Wm.  A.  Mears, 

F.  Briggs, 

Joseph  Goodrich, 

Ira  Miltmore, 

M.  T.  Bailey, 

C.  Goodrich, 

G.  F.  Moseley, 

A.  B.  Braley, 

Orrin  Guernsey, 

D.  S.  Morse, 

Guy  Carter, 

R.  E.  Gillett. 

Geo.  W.  McDougal, 

Wm.  Casar, 

H.  D.  Greenman, 

S.  S.  Merrill, 

S.  Chandler, 

Peter  Haustan, 

John  Nazro, 

C.  M.  Campbell, 

J.  Helfenstein, 

B.  F.  Nott, 

C.  B.  Chapman, 

P.  B.  HiU, 

E.  Newton, 

John  Cliild, 

W.  B.  Hibbard, 

H.  M.  Page, 

D.  R.  Coit. 

L.  J.  Hobart, 

George  Paddock, 

B.  F.  Catlin, 

David  Holt, 

George  Paine, 

A.  J.  Craig, 

W.  H.  Hiner, 

W,  F.  Porter, 

J.  B.  Crass, 

L.  P.  Harvey, 

David  Post, 

H.  Chase, 

B.  F.  Hopkins, 

John  W.  Park, 

Satterlee  Clark, 

Wheldou  Hughes, 

Andrew  Proudfit, 

L.  S.  Curtiss, 

Carl  Hoeflinger, 

D.  G.  Power, 

Seymour  Curtiss, 

Brad  Hancock, 

B.  Pinckuey, 

J.  Cary, 

John  W.  Hunt, 

P.  M.  Prichard, 

J.  A.  Carpenter, 

£.  Hulbert, 

W.  A.  Phelps, 

C.  R.  Clark, 

Sol.  Hutson, 

B.  C.  Plummer,          ^ 

W.  W.  Coleman, 

N.  W.  Harrington, 

Guido  Pfister, 

J.  P.  C.  Cottrell, 

Robert  Hodge, 

John  Reynolds, 

G.  L.  DaA-is, 

A.  G.  Hauford, 

M.  Reynolds, 

S.  B.  Davis, 

J.  C.  Hopkins, 

Herbert  Reed, 

S.  S.  Daggett, 

E.  H.  Jansen, 

J.  O.  Rezer, 

E.  P.  Doty, 

Paul  Juneau, 

John  Rodermund, 

J.  B.  Dousman, 

H.  C.  Jacobs, 

N.  C.  Rowley, 

H.  L.  Dousman, 

J.  C.  Johnson, 

Simon  Ruble, 

Andrew  Dunn, 

John  Kimljall, 

Jas.  H.  Rogers, 

Mortuary. 
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R.  Roddis, 

J.  B.  Smith, 

J.  F.  WiUard, 

Jas.  Ross, 

S.  W.  §mith. 

Denis  Worthington, 

Harvey  G.  Russell, 

H.  L.  Smith, 

Charles  Weed, 

Rich.  Richards, 

"Wm.  Spaulding, 

C.  L.  Williams, 

Anson  Rogers, 

Geo.  Sherman, 

W.  A.  White, 

Wm.  B.  Slaughter, 

Jeff.  Sinclair, 

Jas.  A.  Webb, 

Jas.  Sullivan, 

Geo.  H.  Slaughter, 

A.  White, 

Geo.  B.  Smith, 

U.  Schutt, 

T.  L.  Whittlesey, 

Frank  Scollan, 

J.  E.  Sherwood, 

H.  0.  Wilson, 

L.  Sexton, 

Wm.  Thompson, 

N.  A.  Wright, 

M.  Spaulding, 

John  J.  Talmadge, 

W.  R.  W^arren, 

J.  A.  Slocum, 

M.  J.  Thomas, 

James  Webster, 

Emil  Schandien, 

Ole  Thompson, 

S.  G.  WiUiams, 

A.  C.  Shipman, 

B.  Troop, 

Geo.  Worthington, 

Kellogg  Sexton, 

W.  H.  True, 

J.  F.  Wooley, 

J.  M.  Sherman, 

A.  H.  Terry, 

Martin  Webster, 

Joseph  Spaulding, 

F.  Troedert, 

Wm.  A.  Wheeler, 

Geo.  C.  Stevens, 

Joseph  Utter, 

A.  H.  West, 

S.  B.  Scott, 

L.  B.  Vilas, 

D.  L.  Wells, 

W.  E.  Smith, 

Henry  Vilas, 

Sylvan  Welrab, 

H.  P.  Strong, 

A.  H.  VanNorstrand, 

G.  G.  Williams, 

Adam  Smith, 

E.  B.  Wolcott, 

J.  E.  Young. 
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REPORT  OF  HORSE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  exhibit  of  horses  at  the  fair  of  1888  was  equal  in 
numbers  to  the  stall  capacity. 

Yet  few  large  breeders  or  importers  were  in  attendance 
with  their  stock  — the  exhibit  being  largely  made  up  of 
horses  owned  by  Wisconsin  farmers.  Capt.  Pabst^  of  Mil- 
waukee, was  the  largest  exhibitor  in  the  department,  and 
his  fine  display  of  Percherons  contributed  largely  to  the 
high  character  of  the  horses  in  this  class.  Bowles  &  Had- 
den,  of  Janesville,  and  Hon.  R.  B.  Kellogg,  of  Green  Bay, 
also  exhibited  some  fine  representative  animals  from  their 
extensive  stables. 

The  exhibit  of  British  draft  horses  was  not  large;  numer- 
ous small  exhibitors  uniting  to  make  up  in  quality 
what  seemed  to  be  lacking  in  quantity.  Leading  exhibitors 
in  this  class  were  Reid  Bros.,  of  Janesville;  J.  A.  Lowell,  of 
Sharon;  Burrington  Bros.,  of  Sun  Prairie;  Mr.  Kline,  of 
Fort  Atkinson,  and  Raeside  Bros.,  of  Illinois;  a  few  fine 
Cleveland  Bays  were  shown  by  Cater  Bros.,  of  Liberty ville, 
111. 

The  show  of  roadster  stock  was  good,  the  largest  ex- 
hibitors being  Hon.  Chester  Hazen,  of  Brandon,  Uihlein 
Bros.,  and  Hon.  John  L.  Mitchell,  of  Milwaukee. 

Had  the  importers  or  large  breeders  of  horses  in  this  and 
adjoining  states,  been  as  largely  represented  as  they  have 
frequently  been  in  the  past,  our  poor  accommodations 
would  have  been  insufficient  to  have  given  the  appearance 
of  shelter  even  to  the  entries. 

.  Feeling  an  anxiety  to  know  why  some  owners  of  fine 
horses,  that  had  exhibited  with  us  in  the  past  failed  to  do 
so  last^year,  I  sought  an  explanation  from  some  of  the  larg- 
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est   exhibitors  of   1887,  why  they  chose  to   not  return  in 
1888. 

I  invariably  met  the  answer  that  they  were  unwilling  to 
risk  the  chances  of  loss  from  exposure  in  the  common 
stalls  provided  upon  our  fair  grounds  —  instances  of  the 
loss  of  valuable  animals  being  cited,  resulting  from  leaky 
roofs  in  times  of  rain.  Again  owners  of  valuable  roadster 
stock  refuse  to  risk  their  animals  in  stalls  without  floors. 

The  objections  to  patronizing  us,  raised  by  these  gentle- 
men are  serious  ones,  and  threaten  to  greatly  interfere 
with  the  success  of  this  important  department,  until  safety 
at  least  can  be  assured.  I  have  no  reason  from  another 
year's  experience,  to  change  the  opinion  long  since  formed, 
that  our  horsemen  are  among  the  most  appreciative  and 
courteous  gentlemen;  and  though  in  many  instances  the 
competition  was  close,  with  few  exceptions  the  work  of  the 
judges  was  accepted  without  complaint. 

Griffith  Richards,  of  Cambria,  Wis.,  acted  as  judge  of 
Clydesdales,  Shires  and  Cleveland  Bays.  L.  G.  Foster,  of 
Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  judged  Percherons  and  French 
Coachers.  Seymour  Brooke,  of  East  Troy,  Wis.,  Road 
Horses,  and  Dr.  W.  M.  Ormund,  of  Minnesota,  Saddle 
Horses. 

That  these  gentlemen  without  exception  aimed  to  do  their 
work  fairly  and  squarely,  must  have  been  evident  to  all, 
and  the  popular  verdict  upon  their  action  reflected  credit 
alike  upon  the  gentlemen,  and  the  new  single  judge  system. 

The  classiflcation  of  the  department  seemed  to  give  uni- 
versal satisfaction,  unless  we  except  the  owners  of  Road- 
ster stock  not  eligible  to  registry,  and  I  would  recommend 
that  a  class  for  unregistered  roadsters,  the  get  of  registered 
sires,  be  made,  omitting,  however,  stallions,  as  I  think  the 
society  should  offer  no  inducement  for  breeding  or  using 
other  than  full-blooded  or  registered  stallions. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  M.  TRUE, 
Superintendent  Department  '^A.'^ 
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CATTLE  DEPARTMENT. 

At  the  state  fair  held  in  Milwaukee  September  17-21, 
1888,  there  were  361  head  of  cattle  shown  by  the  following 
exhibitors : 

Short-horns  —  Sawyer,  10;  Jacobs,  20;  Stilson,  16 46 

Polled  Angus  —  Pierce,  10;  Leslie,  13;  Matthews,  29 52 

Eed  Polled  —  Gillfillian,  10;  Steel,  17 27 

Heref ords  —  Cosgrove,  20;  Williams,  9 29 

Devons  —  Ramson.  15:  Baker,  17 32 

Holsteins  — Allis,  20;  Rust,  12;  Carter,  9;  Mehl,  2;  Stelloh,   10;  Gillett, 

1 1 ;  Randall,  10;  Wezeman,  6 80 

Guernseys  —  Clapp,  20;  Gordon,  20 40 

Jerseys  —  Hacter,  16;  Cupples,  20;  Griffith,  19 55 

Total 361 


All  good  representative  types  of  the  different  breeds,  and 
most  of  them  of  superior  merit,  the  best  lot  of  cattle  ever 
shown  at  our  state  fair.  My  able  assistant,  Geo.  Wylie, 
and  myself,  did  our  best  to  please  the  exhibitors,  at  the 
same  time  keeping  within  the  rules  of  the  society.  I  hereby 
thank  the  exhibitors  for  their  uniform  courtesy  and  ready 
acquiesence  in  the  decisions  of  the  awarding  committees. 

ALEX.  A.  ARNOLD, 
Superintendent  Departmetit  "B. 


>} 


SHEEP. 

3f?\  President,  Gentlemen  of  the  Board:  As  superin- 
tendent of  department  C,  Sheep,  I  am  gratified  to  be  able 
to  report  an  improvement  over  the  display  of  1887,  owing 
principally,  I  think,  to  the  difference  in  classification;  which 
was  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  animals  shown  in  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  from  three  to  one,  lessening  the  volume 
of  the  exhibit,  but  materially  improving  it  in  quality;  the 
change  gave  general  satisfaction  to  exhibitors,  and  quite  a 
saving  to  the  society  in  accommodations  and  forage.  Our 
pens  were  all  occupied,  yet  they  were  sufficient.  There  were 
250  sheep  on  exhibition,  nicely  divided  among  the  different 
breeds,  taken  together  I  think  it  was  the  best  display  ever 
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made  at  a  Wisconsin  State  Fair,  I  would  recommend  a 
continuance  of  the  same  plan.  The  one  judge  system  gave 
general  satisfaction.  The  selection  of  judges  should,  I 
think,  be  left  to  the  associations  representing  the  different 
breeds;  they  know  best  who  is  qualified  to  pass  judgment 
upon  their  respective  breeds.  After  comparing  the  premium 
card  of  this  department,  with  that  of  the  other  stock  de- 
partments of  the  fair  of  1888,  the  distribution  of  the  sociey's 
moneys  seems  equitable;  hence  I  would  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  list  (with  its  rules  and  regulations),  of  the 
fair  of  1888,  for  the  fair  of  1889. 

Respectfully, 

C.  M.  CLARK, 
Superintendent  Sheep  Department. 


DEPARTMENT  "D"— SWINE. 

The  exhibition  of  swine  at  the  state  fair  of  1888  was  a 
very  fine  one,  and  exceeded  that  of  1887  both  in  numbers 
and  excellence.  Want  of  pens  to  accommodate  the  exhibi- 
tions compelled  doubling  up  wherever  it  was  possible  to  do 
so,  and  finally  new  pens  were  added  to  hold  the  stock. 

Of  entrees,  there  were  forty-seven  Poland  Chinas;  Berk- 
shires  and  Victorias,  eighty-two;  Essex,  Suffolk,  Small 
Yorkshires  and  Cheshires,  forty-four. 

As  exhibitors  the  Victorias  have  increased  in  numbers 
and  popularity,  and  the  breeders  claim  for  them  a  separate 
class.  If  the  funds  of  the  society  are  sufficient  I  would 
recommend  that  a  separate  class  be  allowed  the  Victoria 
breed. 

F.  C.  CURTIS, 
Superintendent  Sivine  Department. 
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DEPARTMENT  "F"  — AGRICULTURE. 

To  the  Officers  and  Executive  Board  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Agricultural  Society: 

Gentlemen:  —  lain  happy  to  be  able  to  report  a  much 
larger  and  finer  display  of  farm  products  and  garden  vege- 
tables in  this  department,  and  increased  interest  manifested 
over  any  previous  year  since  my  connection  with  the  so- 
ciety. 

To  some  extent  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  very  liberal 
jDremiums  offered  by  the  society,  the  favorable  season  un- 
doubtedly helped  to  swell  the  overflow  which  occupied 
every  available  foot  of  space  allotted  to  this  department. 

Exhibits  of  field  and  garden  products  by  C.  E.  Aiigell,  of 
Oshkosh;  Elmer  G.  Ward,  of  Caldwell;  D.  B.  and  M.  S. 
Harrington,  of  Delavan,  Wis. ,  and  a  host  of  ^others,  con- 
spired to  make  a,  grand  display,  of  which  Wisconsin  may 
justly  feel  proud. 

The  Harrington  display  of  potatoes,  consisting  of  seven 
hundred  distinct  varieties,  was  the  center  of  attraction  to 
the  many  thousands  of  visitors. 

To  Mr.  Loomis,  the  very  efficient  superintendent  of  the 
dairy  department,  much  credit  is  due  for  the  magnificent 
display  of  dairy  products,  the  energy  displayed  in  getting 
out  the  largest  exhibit  ever  seen  at  a  Wisconsin  State  Fair, 
the  skill  displayed  in  arranging  the  same,  the  good  judg- 
ment displayed  in  selecting  judges  and  general  oversight 
of  the  department  entitles  him  to  the  thanks  of  the  society. 

Class  35,  E.  B.  Balcom,  manager,  of  Genesee  Roller 
Mills,  made  a  very  fine  display  of  goods  put  up  in  neat  and 
attractive  form. 

Apiary  —  A  very  neat  and  attractive  display  by  C.  H. 
Green,  of  Waukesha;  George  Acker,  of  Butler,  and  oth- 
ers, making  a  very  creditable  display. 

I  would  recommend  a  continuance  of  liberal  premiums 
in  the  several  classes  in  this  department. 

SETH  FISHER, 
Superintendent  Agricultural  DejJartnient. 
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MACHINERY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Machinery  Department  was  well  filled  in  all  its  de- 
partments, there  being-  434  entries.  Exhibitors  were  well 
satisfied,  many  of  them  saying  it  paid  them  to  come  to  Mil- 
waukee to  the  State  Fair  for  they  had  had  good  trade. 

The  new  building  on  the  shafting  was  readily  taken  at 
$1.50  per  foot,  and  exhibitors  were  greatly  gratified  with 
the  accommodation.  They  asked  for  the  same  space  next 
fall. 

I  would  recommend  the  board  to  build  before  the  next 
fair,  a  building  100x40  —  the  same  as  the  one  built  last  fall, 
on  the  south  end  of  the  west  shaft,  so  as  to  accommodate 
exhibitors  that  have  fine  machinery. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  exhibits  of  agricultural 
machinery  be  admitted  free  of  charge  next  fall  and  that  no 
helpers'  tickets  be  issued.  In  doing  this  1  think  the  society 
would  make  from  $300  to  $500  and  do  away  with  the  nuis- 
ance of  helpers'  tickets  in  this  department. 

A.  W.  VAUGHN, 
Superintendent  Machinery  Department. 


MANUFACTURERS'  DEPARTMENT. 

To  the  Executive  Board,  State  Agricultural  Society: 

Gentlemen:  —  As  superintendent  of  Manufacturer's  De- 
partment, I  would  respectfully  report  that  the  exhibits  in 
this  department  are  increasing  from  year  to  year,  and 
that  it  would  seem  to  be  a  necessity  that  more  room  be  pro- 
vided for  exhibitors  A  large  correspondence  commencing 
early  in  the  season  from  different  parts  of  the  state  asking 
for  space  in  the  building  which  can  only  be  answered  by 
saying  we  will  do  the  very  best  we  can  by  you,  all  being 
aware  that  the  space  for  exhibits  is  limited  and  must  be 
divided  between  exhibitors,  giving  each  as  good  an  oppor- 
tunity as  the  situation  will  allow,  and  furnish  tent  room  for 
the  larger  articles  of  exhibit.  In  this  manner  we  have  been 
3— A.  S. 
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able  to  accommodate  between  fifty  and  sixty  exhibitors. 
Many  more  would  have  come  could  they  have  been  assured 
of  such  space  as  they  desired  in  this  building.  Manufac- 
turers and  their  agents  being  among  the  most  intelligent^ 
good  natured  people  of  the  state  have  thus  far  made  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  seemingly  satisfied  with  the  promise  of 
your  humble  servant  that  the  society  will  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  procure  permanent  grounds  and  erect 
thereon  suitable  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  all. 
Will  suggest  at  the  proper  time  a  few  changes  in  premium 
list  for  the  department,  not  increasing  cash  premiums  in 
present  list. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

.  D.  HITT, 
Supei'intendent  Manufacturers'  Department, 


DEPARTMENT  K— WOMAN'S  WORK. 

To  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural 

Society: 

Honored  Gentlemen — Superintendent  of  Department 
K  —  Woman's  Work,  begs  leave  to  present  the  following 
report: 

This  department  was  somewhat  experimental  in  its  na- 
ture, being  a  new  departure  from  the  regular  order  of  State 
Fair  work,  inasmuch  as  it  consisted  in  the  grouping  together 
in  one  department  all  of  the  several  lines  of  work  done  by 
women.  The  idea  was  projected  by  the  Wisconsin  Woman 
Suffrage  Association,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  proved  so  far 
satisfactory  that  it  will  be  continued  as  a  permanent  de- 
partment at  our  State  Fair. 

Like  all  new  lines  of  work,  a  good  deal  of  preparation 
was  required,  making  a  large  correspondence  necessary,  to 
acquaint  people  with  the  nature  of  the  plan  and  the  object 
sought.  This  department  was  composed  of  five  classes,  the 
exhibit  in  every  one  of  which  was  very  large.  If  more 
space  could  be  given  in  the  future  to  this  department,  it 
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would  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  display  as 
well  as  facilitate  the  labor  of  arranging,  systematizing  and 
presenting  the  articles  for  the  inspection  of  the  judges. 

Owing  to  insufficient  space,  part  of  Class  02  —  Household 
Products,  had  to  be  removed  to  another  portion  of  the  build- 
ing. This  caused  dissatisfaction  among  the  exhibitors  and 
made  the  labor  of  the  superintendent  and  judges  more  ar- 
duous than  if  there  had  been  sufficient  room  so  that  the 
class  could  have  been  kept  all  together. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  have  shelves  put  up  for  the  dis- 
play of  canned  goods,  thus  securing  perfect  safety  and 
adding  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  exhibit. 

Class  63  —  "Works  of  Art,  was  necessarily  small  from 
lack  of  funds  for  the  award  of  premiums,  yet  the  general 
verdict  was  that  it  was  fine  and  very  attractive.  There 
were  many  who  preferred  to  make  entries  in  this  class 
rather  than  in  Class  56,  but  were  deterred  from  doing  so  be- 
cause the  class  was  so  small  that  it  did  not  afford  sufficient 
opportunities  for  entries.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  to  extend  the  class  another  year.  The' 
Wisconsin  Woman  Suffrage  Association  contributed  $50' 
toward  the  payment  of  premiums  in  this  class. 

The  demand  for  an  art  gallery  entirely  for  the  exhibit  of 
the  work  of  artists,  is  almost  imperative.  With  such  a 
building  the  space  now  used  for  this  exhibit  could  be  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  exhibits  in  Department  K,  and  would 
furnish  nearly  all  of  the  space  needed. 

As  women  have  entered  the  field  as  inventors  and 
have  contributed  many  useful,  and  much  needed  articles 
which  greatly  facilitate  labor  in  artistic  as  well  as  domes- 
tic lines  of  work,  it  is  suggested  that  a  class  be  created, 
styled  mechanical,  which  will  give  opportunity  and  induce- 
ment for  the  exhibit  of  useful,  practical  inventions  made 
by  women. 

There  should  be  a  careful  revision  of  the  premium  list  in 
this  department,  as  premiums  are  now  offered  for  some 
articles  which  are  u  nworthy,  and  there  are  ^premiums  of- 
fered in  some  of  the  class  es  which  properly  belong  toothers. 

Realizing  the  e  ducational  value  of  competitive  tests,  the 
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aim  has  been  to  induce  women  to  do  better  work,  so  that 
that  the  exhibits  made  may  be  creditable  to,  and  worthy  of, 
a  state  exhibit.  With  this  end  in  view,  awards  were  not 
made  to  unworthy  articles,  even  though  several  entries 
were  made,  competing  for  the  same  premium. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
V.  H.  CAMPBELL, 
Superintendent  Woman's  Department. 


LIST  OF  AWARDS  MADE  AT  STATE  FAIR,  1888. 


HORSES. 


Class  1 — Petxherons. 

Best  stallion  4  years  and  over,  13  entries,  Fred  Pabst,  Milwaukee . .  $25  00 

Second  best,  N.  Kiefer,  Baraboo 15  00 

Best  stallion  3  years  and  under  4,  8  entries,  L.    H.    McCormick, 

Chicago,  111 20  00 

Second  best,  N.  Kiefer,  Baraboo 10  00 

Best  stallion  2  years  old  and  under  3,  R.  B.  Kellogg,  Green  Bay. . .  20  00 

Second  best,  Bowles  &  Hadden,  Janesville 10  00 

Best  stallion  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Fred  Pabst,  Milwaukee. ......  15  00 

Second  best.  R.  B.  Kellogg,  Green  Bay 8  00 

Best  stallion  colt  under  1  year,  Fred  Pabst,  Milwaukee 15  00 

Second  best,  Fred  Pabst,  Milwaukee 8  00 

Best  brood  mare  and  colt,  Fred  Pabst,  Milwaukee 20  00 

Second  best,  R.  B.  Kellogg,  Green  Bay 15  00 

Best  mare  4  years  old  and  over,  L.  H.  McCormick,  Chicago,  111 20  00 

Second  best,  L.  H.  McCormick,  Chicago,  111 15  00 

Best  mare  3  years  and  under  4,  R.  13.  Kellogg,  Green  Bay 20  00 

Second  best,  L.  H.  McCormick,  Chicago,  111 10  00 

Best  mare  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Fred  Pabst,  Milwaukee 15  00 

Second  best,  Fred  Pabst,  Milwaukee 8  00 

Best  mare  1  >ear  and  under  2,  R.  B.  Kellogg,  Green  Bay 15  00 

Second  best,  Fred  Pabst,  Milwaukee 8  00 

Best  filly  under  1  year,  Fred  Pabst,  Milwaukee 13  00 

Second  best,  R.  B.  Kellogg,  Green  Bay 6  00 

Best  breeding  stallion,  Fred  Pabst,  Milwaukee Gold  medal. 

Special  medal   from    American  Percheron  Horse   Breeders'    Association 
for  best  stallion  bred  in  the  state,  R.  B.  Kellogg,  Green  Bay. 


Class  2 — Clydesdales. 

Best  stallion  4  years  old  and  over,  Reid  Bros.,  Janesville $25  00 

Second  best,  R.  D.  L:Owell,  Sharon 1 5  00 

Best  stallion  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Reid  Bros.,  Janesville 20  OO 

Second  best,  I.  L.  Alsbacher,  Mauston 12  00 

Best  stallion  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Reid  Bros.,  Janesville 20  00 

Second  best,  R.  D.  Lowell,  Sharon 10  00 

Best  stallion  1  year  and  under  2,  R.  D.  Lowell,  Sharon 15  00 

Second  best,  J.  R.  Caldwell,  Arlington 8  00 

Best  stallion  colt  under  1  year,  Burrington  Bros 15  00 

Second  best,  Raeside  Bros. ,  Waukegan,  111 8  00 
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Best  brood  mare  and  colt,  Burriugton  Bros.,  Sun  Prairie $30  00 

Best  mare  4  years  and  over,  Reid  Bros. ,  Janesville 20  00 

Second  best,  Uililein  Bros.,  Milwaukee 12  00 

Best  mare  2  years  and  under  3,  R.  D.  Lowell,  Sharon 15  00 

Second  best,  Raeside  Bros. ,  Waukegan,  111 8  00 

Best  filly  1  year  and  under  2,  Uihlein  Bros.,  Milwaukee 15  00 

Best  filly  under  1  year,  Burrington  Bros.,  Sun  Prairie 12  00 

Best  breeding  stallion,  R.  D.  Lowell,  Sharon Gold  medal. 


American  Clydesdale  Association  —  S];)ecial  Medals. 

Best  stallion  3  years  old,  I.  L.  Alsbacher,  Mauston Medal. 

Best  stallion  2  years  old,  R.  D.  Lowell,  Sharon Medal. 

Best  mare,  R.  D.  Lowell,  Sharon Medal. 

Best  stallion  1  year  old,  R.  D.  Lowell,  Sharon Medal. 

Best  mare  under  1  year,  Bari-ington  Bros. ,  Sun  Prairie   Medal. 


Class  3  —  English  Shires. 


♦ 


Best  stallion  4  years  and  over,  EU  Perry,  Waupun $25  00 

Second  best,  Eli  Perry,  Waupun 15  00 

Best  stallion  3  years  and  under  4,  Reid  Bros.,  Janesville 20  00 

Second  best,  Ried  Bros. ,  Janesville 12  00 

Best  stallion  3  years  and  undar  3,  Ried  Bros.,  Janesville 20  00 


Class  4 — Other  Pure  Bred  Draft  Horses. 

Best  stallion  4  years  old  and  over,  Bowles  &  Hadden,  Janesville. . .  $25  00 

Second  best,  A.  Vesper,  Rolling  Prairie 15  00 

Best  stallion  3  years  and  under  3,  Ried  Bros. ,  Janesville 20  00 


Class  5 — Cleveland  Bays. 

Best  stallion  3  years  old  and  under  4,  H.  J.  Cater,  Liberty  ville,  lU..     $20  00 
Best  staUion  2  years  old  and  under  3,  H.  J.  Cater,  Li verty ville,  lU..       10  00 


Class  G — French  Coach. 
Best  stallion  3  years  old  and  under  4,  A.  Vesper,  RolUng  Prairie . . .     $20  00 
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Class  7 — Trotting  Horses. 

Best  stallion  4  years  old  and  over,  Uihlein  Bros.,  Milwaukee $25  00 

Second  best,  Chester  Hazen,  Ladoga 15  00 

Best  stallion  3  years  and  under  4,  Uihlein  Bros.,  Milwaukee 2G  jO 

Second  best,  Frank  L.  Smith,  Janesville 13  00 

Best  stallion  2  years  and  under  3,  Chester  Hazen,  Ladoga 20  00 

Second  best,  John  L.  Mitchell,  Milwaukee 10  00 

Best  stallion  1  year  and  under  2,  Chester  Hazen,  Ladoga 8  00 

Best  stallion  colt  under  1  year,  John  L.  Mitchell,  Milwaukee 8  00 

Best  brood  mare  and  colt,  Chester  Hazen,  Ladoga. 20  00 

Second  best,  Uihlein  Bros. ,  Milwaukee 15  00 

Best  mare  4  years  and  over,  W.  C.  Ferrick,  Butler 20  00 

Second  best,  J.  W.  Flack,  Milwaukee 12  00 

Best  mare  3  years  and  over,  Uihlein  Bros.,  Milwaukee 20  00 

Second  best,  H.  D.  McKinney,  Janesville 10  00 

Best  mare  2  years  and  under  3,  Sam  Breese,  Waukesha 15  00 

Second  best,  D.  T.  Pilgrim,  Wauwatosa 8  00 

Best  mare  1  year  and  under  2,  Uihlein  Bros.,  Milwaukee 15  00 

Second  best,  Chester  Hazen,  Ladoga 8  00 

JBest  filly  under  1  year,  Chester  Hazen,  Ladoga 12  00 

Second  best,  Uihlein  Bros. ,  Milwaukee 6  00 

Best  brood  mare,  Uihlein  Bros.,  Milwaukee. Gold  medal. 


Class  8  —  Grade  Draft  Horses. 

Best  pair  mares  or  geldings,  Geo.  Klein,  Fort  Atkinson $20  00 

Second  best,  C.  Chaffee,  Kenosha 10  00 

Best  brood  mare  and  colt,  Burrington  Bros.,  Sun  Prairie 20  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  Klein,  Fort  Atkinson 10  00 

Best  mare  four  years  and  over,  Geo.  Klein,  Fort  Atkinson 12  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  Klein,  Fort  Atkinson 6  00 

Best  filly  2  years  and  under  3,  M.  Salentine,  Prospect 5  00 

Best  filly  1  year  and  under  2,  W.  L.  Gilbert,  Prospect 00 

Best  sucking  filly,  Geo.  Klein,  Fort  Atkinson 0  00 

Galbraith's  special,  silver  cup,  for  best  pair  grade  draft  horses  or 
mares,  Geo.  Klein,  Fort  Atkinson. 


Class  9  —  Heavy  Draft  Horses. 

Best  pair  mares  or  geldings,  Fred  Pabst,  Milwaukee $20  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  Klein,  Fort  Atkinson 10  00 


Class  10  —  Matched  Horses  —  Roadsters. 

JBest  pair  matched  carriage  horses,  J.  C,  Latham,  Madison $25  00 

Second  best,  Chas.  Remus,  Columbus 15  00 

Best  single  carriage  horse  or  mare,  Fred  Pabst,  Milwaukee 20  00 

Best  single  roadster,  G.  W.  Thurston,  Troy  Center 10  00 

Second  best.  Edge  wood  Stock  Farm,  Oconomowoc 5  00 
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Class  11  —  Saddle  Horses. 

Best  saddle  horse,  C.  E.  Andrews,  Milwaukee |85  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  J.  Schoeffel.  Milwaukee 15  00 

Third  best,  Fred  Pabst,  Milwaukee 10  00 


Class  12  —  Speed. 


3  Minute  Trotting  Class. 

Brittle  Silver,  J.  L.  Dodge,  Rochester $250  Oa 

Mambrino  Lambet,  H.  C.  Moore,  Fond  du  Lac 125  00 

Walking  Delegate,  H.  Rodgers,  Muskegon 75  00 

2:25  Trotting  Race. 

Mary  Sprague,  E.  E.  Rood.  Milwaukee |250  00 

Cleo,  C.  G.  White.  Marinette 125  00 

So  Long.  T.  A.  Kelly,  Danville 75  00 

Senator,  A.  J.  Libby,  Minneapolis 50  00 

2:30  Trotting  Race. 

Magna  Charta.  E.  H.  Brodhead,  Milwaukee |250  00 

Altamura,  Uihlein  Bros. ,  Truesdell 125  00 

Patsy  R.,  V.  Giddings,  Mason  City 63  50 

Billy  Beverly,  Joe  Ormsby ,  Manistee 62  50 

2:30  Pacing. 

Billy  F.,  H.  Cole,  Milwaukee $250  00 

Stanley,  H.  L.  Spencer,  Milwaukee 125  00 

Henry  Dexter,  H.  D.  McKinney,  Janesville 75  00 

Madge  Ives,  J.  S.  Steele,  Saginaw ...  50  00- 

2:40  Trotting  Class. 

Blue  Glass  Hambletonian.  P.  V.  Johnson,  Cleveland , $250  00 

John  W.,  A.  C.  Smith,  Clinton,  la 125  00 

Mambrino  Lambert,  H.  C.  Moore,  Fond  du  Lac 75  00 

J.  B.,  J.  L.  Dodge,  Rochester 50  00 

2:80  Pacing. 

Henry  Dexter.  H.  D.  McKinney,  Janesville •  -  $1>^^0  00 

Henry  K. .  T.  Gorman,   Milwaukee 50  00 

Benny  Wilkes.  P.  Wood.  Chicago 30  00 

Bill  B.,  Wm.  Truesdjell,  Milwaukee 30  00- 
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2:25  Trotting. 


Cleo,  C.  G.  White,  Marinette $250  00 

Senator,  H.  A.  Libby,  Minneapolis 125  00 

So  Long,  T.  A.  Kelly,  Danville,  Ind 75  00 

BriUiant,  G.  D.  White,  Whitewater 50  00 


Free  to  all  Pacers. 

Rocky  Ford,  Chas.  Doft,  Chicago $250  00 

NeUie  O.,  H.  A.  Libby,  Minneapolis 125  00 

Bay  Diamond,  A.  Devine,  Eau  CJaire 75  00 

Fred  V.,  E.  H.  Smith,  Milwaukee 50  00 


Four  Year  Old  Trotting. 

Girflue,  J.  E.  Corrigan,  Milwaukee $250  00 

Veritas,  F.  W.  James,  Aurora 125  00 

Lady  Mack,  E.  R.  Flack,  Milwaukee 75  00 

Nettie,  W.  C.  Ferrick,  Elm  Grove 50  00 


CATTLE. 

Class  13  —  Short-horns. 


Best  bull  3  years  old  and  over,  W.  H.  Jacobs,  Madison $20  00 

Second  best,  Stilson  Bros. ,  Oshkosh 15  00 

Third  best,  C.  M.  Sanger  &  Son,  Milwaukee 8  00 

Best  bull  2  years  old  and  under  3,  W.  H.  Jacobs,  Madison 10  00 

Best  bull  1  year  old  and  under  2,  C.  M.  Sanger,  Milwaukee 10  00 

Second  best,  Stilson  Bros.,  Oshkosh 8  00 

Best  bull  calf  over  6  and  under  12  months,  Stilson  Bros.,  Oshkosh.  8  00 

Second  best,  C.  M.  Sanger  &  Son,  Milwaukee 5  00 

Best  bull  calf  under  6  months,  C.  M.  Sanger  &Son,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  cow  3  years  old  and  over,  W.  H.  Jacobs,  Madison 20  00 

Second  best,  W.  H.  Jacobs,  Madison 15  00 

Third  best,  Stilson  Bros. ,  Oshkosh 8  00 

Best  cow  2  years  o'ld  and  under  3,  Stilson  Bros. ,  Oshkosh 15  00 

Second  best,  W.  H.  Jacobs.  Madison 10  00 

Third  best,  W.  H.  Jacobs,  Madison 5  00 

Best  heifer  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Stilson  Bros.  Oshkosh 10  00 

Second  best,  W.  H.  Jacobs,  Madison 8  00 

Best  heifer  calf  over  6  and  under  12  months,  W.  H.  Jacobs,  Madi- 
son    8  00 

Second  W.  H.  Jacobs,  IMadison 5  00 
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Best  herd  of  Wisconsin  bred  Short-horns,  Stilson  Bros.,  Oshkosh. .  $40  00 

Second  best,  W.   H.  Jacobs,  Madison 35  GO 

Third  best,  C.  M.  Sanger  &  Son,  Milwaukee 15  00 


Siveepstakes  Herd. 

Best  herd  Short-horns,  W.  H.  Jacobs,  Madison |75  00 

Second  best,  Stilson  Bros. ,  Oshkosh 25  00 

Best  bull  of  any  age,  W.  H.  Jacobs,  Madison. 25  00 

Best  cow  of  any  age,  Stilson  Bros. ,  Oshkosh 25  00 


Class  14 — Jerseys. 

Best  bull  3  years  old  and  over,  T.  L.  Hacker  &  Co.,  Madison $20  00 

Second  best,  Chas.  Cupples,  Milwaukee 15  00 

Third  best,  D.  H.  Brace,  Fall  River 8  00 

Best  bull  2  years  and  under  3,  N.  Griffith,  Whitewater 15  00 

Best  bull  1  year  and  under  2,  T.  L.  Hacker  &  Co 10  00 

Second  best,  N.  Griffith,  Whitewater 8  00 

Best  bull  calf  over  6  and  under  12  months.  N.  Griffith,  Whitewater  8  00 

Second  best,  T.  L.  Hacker  «&  Co. ,  Madison 5  00 

Best  bull  calf  under  6  months,  N.  Griffith,  Whitewater 5  00 

Second  best,  T.  L.  Hacker  &  Co. ,  Madison 3  00 

Best  cow  3  years  and  over,  Chas.  Cupples,  Milwaukee 20  00 

Second  best,  N.  Griffith,  Whitewater . . . ' 15  00 

Third  best,  T.  L.  Hacker  &  Co.,  Madison. 8  00 

Best  cow  2  years  and  under  3,  T.  L.  Hacker  &  Co. ,  Madison 15  00 

Second  best,  N.  Griffith,  Whitewater 10  00 

Third  best,  T.  L.  Hacker  &  Co.,  Madison 5  00 

Best  heifer  1  year  and  under  2,  T.  L.  Hacker  &  Co.,  Madison 10  00 

Second  best,  T.  L.  Hacker  &  Co. ,  Madison 8  00 

Best  heifer  calf  over  6  and  under  12  months,  N.  G.i"iffith,  White- 
water    8  00 

Second  best,  Chas.  Cupples,  Milwaukee 5  00 

Best  heifer  calf  under  6  months,  T.  L.  Hacker  &  Co.,  Madison. ...  5  00 

Second  best,  Chas.  Cupples,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Wisconsin  breeders'  herd,  T.  L.  Hacker  &  Co.,  Madison* 40  00' 

Second  best,  N.  Griffith,  Whitewater 25  00 

Sweepstakes  lierd,  Chas.  Cupp'es,  Milwaukee 75  00 

Second  best,  T.  L.  Hacker  &  Co. ,  Madison 35  00 

Best  bull  of  any  age,  T.  L.  Hacker  &  Co. ,  Madison 25  00 

Best  cow  of  any  age,  Chas.  Cupples,  Milwaukee 25  00 


Class  15  —  Devons. 

Best  bull  3  years  and  over,  E.  L.  Rawson,  Oak  Creek $20  00 

Second  best,  J.  W.  Morse  &  Son,  Verona 15  00 

Third  best,  Geo.  Baker  &  Son,  Hustisford 8  00 

Best  bull  2  years  and  under  3,  E.  L.  Rawson,  Oak  Creek 15  00 

Second  best,  E.  L.  Rawson,  Oak  Creek 10  00 

Third  best,  J.  W.  Morse  &  Son,  Verona 8  00 
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Best  bull  1  year  and  under  2,  J.  W.  Morse  &  Son,  Verona $10  00 

Second  best,  E.  L.  Eawson,  Oak  Creek 8  00 

Best  bull  calf  over  6  and  under  12  months,  E.  L.  Piawson,  Oak  Creek  5  00 

Best  bull  calf  under  6  mouths,  J.  W.  Morse  &  Son,  Verona 5  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  Baker  &  Son,  Hustisford 3  00 

Best  cow  3  years  old  and  over,  J.  W.  Morse  &  Son,  Verona 20  00 

Second  best,  J.  W,  Morse  &  Son,  Verona 15  00 

Third  best,  Geo,  Baker  &  Son,  Hustisford 8  00 

Best  cow  2  years  and  under  3,  J.  W.  Morse  &  Son,  Verona 15  00 

Second  best,  E.  L.  Rawson,  Oak  Creek 10  00 

Third  best,  E.  L.  Rawson,  Oak  Creek 5  00 

Best  heifer  1  year  and  under  2,  Geo.  Baker  &  Sou,  Hustisford 10  00 

Second  best,  J.  W.  Morse  &  Son,  Verona 8  00 

Best  heifer  calf  over  6  and  under  12  months,  Geo.  Baker  &  Son, 

Hustisford 8  00 

Second  best,  J.  W.  Morse  &  Sou,  Verona 5  00 

Best  heifer  calf  under  6  months,  J.  W.  Morse  &  Son,  Verona 5  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  Baker  &  Son,  Hustisford 3  00 

Wisconsin  breeders'  herd,  J.  W.  Morse  &  Son,  Verona 40  00 

Second  best,  E.  L.  Rawson ,  Oak  Creek 25  00 

Third  best,  Geo.  Baker  &  Son,  Hustisford 15  00 

Sweepstakes  herd,  J.  W.  Morse  &  Son,  Verona 75  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  Baker  &  Son,  Hustisford 25  00 

Best  bull  of  any  age,  E.  L.  Rawson,  Oak  Creek 25  00 

Best  cow,  any  age,  J.  W.  Moise  &  Son,  Verona 25  00 


Class  16 — Holsteins. 

Best  bull  3  years  "and  over,  T.  K.  Gillett,  Rosendale |20  00 

Second  best,  I.  L.  Curtis,  Poyuette 15  00 

Third  best,  Randall  Bros.,  Hiistisford 8  00 

Best  bull  2  years  and  under  3,  Rust  Bros. ,  North  Greenfield 15  00 

Second  best,  A.  H.  Wegeman,  Lake  Mills 10  00 

Best  bull  1  year  and  under  2,  A.  H.  Wegeman,  Lake  Mills 10  00 

Second  best.  Rust  Bros.,  North  Greenfield 8  00 

Best  bull  calf  over  6  and  under    12  months.    Rust  Bros.,  North 

(Jreenfield 8  00 

Second  best,  Randall  Bros. ,  Hustisford 5  OO 

Best  bull  calf  under  6  months,  A.  H.  Wegeman,  Lake  Mills 5  00 

Second  best,  T.  K.  Gillett,  Rosendale 3  00 

Best  cow  3  years  and  over,  T.  K.  Gillett,  Rosendale 20  00 

Second  best.  Rust  Bros.,  North  Greenfield 15  00 

Third  best,  Henry  Stelloh,  Milwaukee 8  00 

Best  cow  2  years  and  under  3,  T.  K.  Gillett,  Rosendale 15  00 

Second  best,  Randall  Bros. ,  Hustisford 10  00 

Third  best.  Rust  Bros. ,  North  Greenfield 5  00 

Best  heifer  1  year  and  under  2,  A.  H.  Wegeman,  Lake  Mills 10  00 

Second  best,  Henry  Stelloh,  Milwaukee 8  00 

Best  heifer  calf  over  6  and  under  12  months,  T.  K.  Gillett,  Rosen- 
dale   8  00 

Second  best,  T.  K.  Gillett,  Rosendale 5  00 

Best  heifer  calf  under  6  months.  Rust  Bros.,  North  Greenfield 5  00 

Second  best,  Henry  Stelloh,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  Wisconsin  breeder's  herd,  T.  K.  Gillett,  Rosendale 40  00 

Second  best.  Rust  Bros. ,  North  Greenfield 25  00 

Third  best,  Randall  Bros. ,  Hustisford 15  00 
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Sweepstakes  herd,  T.  K.  Gillett,  Rosendale $75  00 

Second  best,  A.  H.  Wegeman,  Lake  Mills 25  00 

Best  bull  of  any  age 85  00 

Best  cow  of  any  age 25  00 


Class  17 — Guernseys. 


Best  bull   3  years  and  over,  I.  J.  Clapp,  Kenosha $20  00 

Second  best,  G.  E.  Gordon,  Koshkonong 15  00 

TMrd  best,  F.  W.  Tratt,  Whitewater 8  00 

Best  bull  1   year  and  un  Jer  2,  G.  E.  Gordon,  Koshkonong 10  00 

Second  "best,  I.  J.  Clapp,  Kenosha 8  00 

Best  bull  calf,  over  6  and  under  12  months,  F.  W.  Tratt,  White- 
water    8  00 

Second  best,  I.  J.  Clapp,  Kenosha 5  00 

Best  bull  calf  under  6  months,  I.  J.  Clapp,  Kenosha 5  00 

Second  best,  F.  W.  Tratt,  Whitewater 3  00 

Best  cow  3  years  and  over.  F.  W.  Tratt,  Whitewater 20  00 

Second  best,  I.  J.  Clapp,  Kenosha 15  00 

Third  best,  G.  E.  Gordon,  Koshkonong 8  00 

Best  cow  2  years  and  under  3,  I.  J.  Clapp,  Kenosha 15  00 

Second  best,  F.  W .  Tratt,  Whitewater 10  00 

Third  best,  F.  W.  Tratt,  Wliitewater 5  00 

Best  heifer  1  year  and  under  2,  F.  W.  Tratt,  Whitewater 10  00 

Second  best,  I.  J.  Clapp,  Kenosha 8  00 

Best  heifer  calf  over  6  and  under  12  months,  I.  J.  Clapp,  Keuosha.  8  00 

Second  best ,  I.  J.  Clapp,  Keuosha 5  00 

Best  heifer  calf  under  six  months,  I.  J.  Clapp,  Kenosha 5  00 

Second  best,  F.  W.  Tratt,  Whitewater 3  00 

Best  herd  Wisconsin  bred  Guernseys,  I.  J.  Clapp,  Kenosha 40  00 

Best  Sweepstakes  herd,  I.  J.  Clapp,  Kenosha 75  00 

Second  best,  G.  E.  Gordon,  Koshkonong 25  00 

Best  bull  of  any  age,  F.  W.  Tratt,  Whitewater 25  00 

Best  cow  of  any  age,  I.  J.  Clapp,  Kenosha 25  00 


Class  19 — Galoioays. 


Best  bull  3  years  and  over,  A.  B.  Mathews,  Kansas  City $25  00 

Second  best,  B.  R.  Pierce,  Creston,  111 15  00 

Third  best,  Leslie  &  Burw^U,  Cottage  Grove 8  00 

Best  bull  2  years  and  under  3,  A.  B.  Mathews,  Kansas  City 15  00 

Second  best,  Leslie  &  Burwell,  Cottage  Grove 10  00 

Best  bull  1  year  and  under  2,  B.  R.  Pierce,  Creston,  111 10  00 

Best  bull  calf  over  6  and  under   12  months,   A.  B.  Mathews,  Kan- 
sas City 8  00 

Second  best,  Leslie  &  Burwell,  Cottage  Grove 5  00 

Best  bull  calf  under  6  months,  B.  R.  Pierce,  Creston,  111 5  00 
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Best  cow  3  years  and  over,  Leslie  &  Burvvell,  Cottage  Grove $20  00 

Second  best,  A.  B.  Mathews,  Kansas  City 15  00 

Third  best,  A.  B.  Mathews,  Kansas  City 8  00 

Best  cow  2  years  and  under  3,  A.  B.  Mathews,  Kansas  City 15  00 

Second  best,  A.  B.  Mathews,  Kansas  City 10  00 

Third  best,  A.  B.  Mathews,  Kansas  City 5  00 

Best  heifer  1  year  and  under  2,  A.  B.  Mathews,  Kansas  City 10  00 

Second  best,  B.  R.  Pierce,  Creston,  III 8  00 

Best  heifer  calf  over  6  and  under  12  months,  B.  R.  Pierce,  Creston, 

111 8  00 

Second  best,  A.  B.  Mathews,  Kansas  City 5  00 

Best  sweepstakes  herd,  A.  B.  Matthews,  Kansas  City 75  00 

Second  best,  Leslie  &  Burwell,  Cottage  Grove 25  00 

Best  bull  of  any  age,  A.  B.  Matthews,  Kansas  City 25  00 

Best  cow  of  any  age,  Leslie  &  Burwell,  Cottage  Grove 25  00 


Class  20  —  Herefords. 

Best  bull  3    years  and  over,  Cosgrove  Live  Stock  Co.,  Le  Sueur, 

Minn $20  00 

Second  best,  J.  J.  Williams,  Berlin 15  00 

Best  bull  2  years  and  under  3,  Cosgrove  Live  Stock  Co.,  Le  Sueur, 

Minn 15  00 

Best  bull  1  year  and  under  2,  Cosgrove  Live   Stock  Co. ,  Le  Sueur, 

Minn 10  00 

Best  bull  calf  over  6  and  under  12    months,  Cosgrove  Live  Stock 

Co.,  Le  Sueur,  Minn 8  00 

Second  best,  J.  J.  Williams,  Berlin 5  00 

Best  bull  calf  under  6  months,  J.  J.  Williams,  Berlin 5  00 

Second  best,  0 .  J.  Williams,  Berlin 3  GO 

Best  cow  3  years  and  over,  Cosgrove  Live   Stock  Co.,  Le  Sueur, 

Minn 20  00 

Second  best,  Cosgrove  Live  Stock  Co.,  Le  Sueur,  Minn 15  00 

Third  best,  J.  J.  Wilhams,  Berlin 8  00 

Best  cow  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Cosgrove  Live  Stock  Co. ,  Le 

Sueur,  Minn 15  00 

Second  best,  J.  J.  Williams,  Berlin 10  00 

Third  best,  J.  J.  William,  Berhn 5  00 

Best  heifer  1  year  and  under  2,  J.  J.  Williams,  Beiiin 10  00 

Second  best,  Cosgrove  Live  Stock  Co.,  Le  Sueur,  Minn 8  00 

Best  heifer  calf  over  6  and  under  12  months,  J.  J.  Williams,  Ber- 
lin   8  00 

Second  best,  Cosgrove  Live  Stock  Co.,  Le  Sueur,  Minn 5  00 

Best  heifer  calf  under  6  months,  J.  J.  Williams,  Bei'lin 3  00 

Best  Wisconsin  bred  herd  of  Herefords,  J.  J.  W^illiams,-  Bei'lin. ...  20  00 

Sweepstakes  herd,  Cosgrove  Live  Stock  Co.,  Le  Sueur,  Minn 75  00 

Second  best,  J.  J.   Williams,  Berlin 25  00 

Best  bull  of  any  age,  Cosgrove  Live  Stock  Co.,  Le  Sueur,  Minn.. .  25  00 

Best  cow  of  any  age,  Cosgrove  Live  Stock  Co.,  Le  Sueur,  Minn. .  25  00 


Class  21  — Fat  Cattle. 


Best  single  head  of  fat  cattle,  W.  H.  Jacobs,  Madison ,     $15  00 

Second  best,  Cosgrove  Live  Stock  Co.,  Le  Sueur,  Minn 10  00 
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Class  2H  —  Eed  Polled  Cattle. 


Best  bull  3  years  and  over,  Gilfillan  &  Murray,  Maquoketa,  Iowa. . 

Best  bull  3  years  and  under  3,  Wm.  Steele,  Merton 

Best  bull  1  year  and  under  2,  Wm.  Steele,  Merton 

Second  best,  S.  L.  Daniels,  Milwaukee 

Best  bull  calf  over  6  and  under  12  months,  Wm.  Steele,  Merton. . , 

Best  bull  calf  under  6  months.  Wm.  Steele,  Merton 

Best  cow  3  years  and  over,  Gilfillan  &  Murray,  Maquoketa,  Iowa. 

Second  best,  Gilfillan  &  Murray,  Maquoketa,  Iowa 

Best  cow  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Gilfillian  &  Murray,  Maquoketa, 
Iowa 

Second  best,  Wm.  Steele ,  Merton 

Best  heifer  1  year  and  under  2,  Wm.  Steele,  Merton 

Second  best,  Gilfillan  &  Murray,  Maquoketa,  Iowa 

Best  heifer  over  6    and  under  12  months,  Gilfillan  &  Murray, 

Maquoketa,  Iowa 3  00 

Best  heifer  calf  under  6  months,  Gilfillan  &  Murray,  Maquoketa, 

Iowa 3  00 
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Class  22  —  American  Merino. 


Best  ram  2  years  old  and  over,  R.  H.  Mill,  Palmyra $12  00 

Second,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex 8  00 

Third,  Sam  Jones,  Hustisford 4  00 

Best  ram  1  year  and  under  2,  J.  H.  Pitcher,  Eagle 10  00 

Second,  R.  H.  Mill,  Palmyra 7  00 

Third,  Sam  Jones,  Hustisford 4  00 

Best  ram  lamb,  R.  H.  Mill,  Palmyra 10  00 

Second,  J.  H.  Pitcher,  Eagle 7  00 

Third,  Sam  Jones,  Hustisford 4  00 

Best  ewe  2  years  and  over,  Geo.  Baker  &  Son,  Hustisford 12  00 

Second,  J.  H.  Pitcher,  Eagle 8  00 

Third,  R.  H.  Mill,  Palmyra 4  00 

Best  3  ewes  1  year  and  under  2,  J.  H,  Pitcher,  Eagle 10  00 

Second,  Sam  Jones,  Hustisford 7  00 

Third,  R.  H.  Mill,  Palmyra 4  00 

Best  ewe  lamb,  J.  H.  Pitcher,  Eagle 10  00 

Second,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex 7  00 

Third,  R.  H.  Mill,  Palmyra 4  00 

Best  ram  and  3  ewes,  any  age,  Geo.  Baker  &  Son,  Hustisford 10  00 
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Class  23  —  Oxford  Doivns. 

Best  ram  2  years  and  over,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex $12  00 

Best  ram  1  year  and  under  2,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex 10  00- 

Second,  J.  E.  Powis,  Wayne,  111 7  00 

Third,  J.  E.  Powis,  Wayne,  111 4  00 

Best  ram  lamb,  J.  E.  Powis,  Wayne,  111 10  00 

Second,  J.  E.  Powis,  Wayne,  III 7  00 

Third,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex 4  00 

Best  ewe  2  years  and  over,  J,  E.  Powis,  Wayne,  111 12  00 

Second,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex 8  00 

Third,  J.  E.  Powis,  Wayne,  111 4  00 

Best  ewe  1  year  and  under  2,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex 10  00 

Second,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex 7  00 

Third,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex 4  00 

Best  ewe  lamb,  J.  E.  Powis,  Wayne,  111 10  00 

Second,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex 7  00 

Third,  J.  E.  Powis,  Wayne,  111 4  00 

Best  ram  and  3  ewes,  J.  E.  Powis,  Wayne,  111 10  00 


Class  34 — Cotswolds. 


Best  ram  2  years  old  and  over,  George  Harding,  Waukesha $12  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  F.  Davis,  Dyer,  Ind 8  00 

Third  best,  E.  Gillett,  Western  Union 4  00 

Best  ram  1  year  old  and  under  2,  George  Harding,  Waukesha 10  00 

Second  best,  George  Harding,  Waukesha 7  00 

Third  best,  Geo.  F.  Davis,  Dyer,  Ind 4  00 

Best  ram  lamb,  Geo.  Harding,  Waukesha 10  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  Harding,  Waukesha  7  00 

Third  best,  E.  Gillett,  Western  Union 4  00 

Best  ewe  2  years  old  and  over,  Geo.  Harding,  Waukesiia 12  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  F.  Davis,  Dyer,  Ind '. .  8  00 

Third  best,  Geo.  F.  Davis,  Dyer,  Ind 4  00 

Best  ewe  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Geo.  Harding.  Waukesha 10  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  Harding,  Waukesha 7  00 

Third  bes  Geo.  Harding,  Waukesha 4  00 

Best  ewe  lamb,  Geo.  F.  Davis,  Dver,  Ind 10  00 

Second  best,  E.  Gillett,  Western  Union 7  00 

Third  best,  Geo.  Harding,  Waukesha 4  00 

Best  ram  and  three  ewes,  Geo.  F.  Davis,  Dyer,  Ind 10  00 


Class  25  —  Southdowns. 

Best  ram  2  years  old  and  over,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex $13  00 

Second  best,  Chas.  T.  Hill,  Brookfield 8  00 

Third  best,'Chas.  T.  Hill,  Brookfield 4  00 

Best  ram,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex 10  00 

Second  best,  Chas.  T.  Hill,  Brookfield 7  00 
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Best  ram  lamb,  Clias.  T.  Hill,  Brookfield $10  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex 7  00 

Third  best,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex 4  00 

Best  ewe  2  years  old  and  over,  Chas.  T.  Hill,  Brookfield 12  00 

Second  best,  Chas.  T.  Hill,  Brookfield 8  00 

Third  best,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex 4  00 

Best  ewe  1  vear  old  and  under  2,  Chas.  T.  Hill,  Brookfield 10  00 

Second-best,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex 7  00 

Third  best,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex 4  00 

Best  ewe  lamb,  Chas.  T.  Hill,  Brookfield 10  00 

Second  best,  Chas.  T.  Hill.  Brookfield 7  00 

Third  best,  Chas.  T.  Hill,  Brookfield 4  00 

Best  ram  and  three  ewes,  premium  divided  between: 

Chas.  T.  Hill,  Brookfield 5  00 

Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex 5  00 


Class   26  —  Shropskii^es. 


Best  ram  2  years  and  over,  R.  J.  McCormick,  Waukegan,  111 $12  00 

Second  best,  Jas.  D.  Cass,  Beloit 8  00 

Third  best,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex 4  00 

Best  ram,  1  year  and  under  2,  George  F.  Davis,  Dyer,  Ind 10  00 

Second  best,  R.  J.  McCormick,  Waukegan,  111 7  00 

Third  best,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex 4  00 

Best  ram  lamb,  Jas.  D.  Cass,  Beloit 10  00 

Second  best,  R.  J.  McCormick,  Waukegan,  111 7  00 

Third  best,  Geo.  F.  Davis,  Dyer,  Ind  4  00 

Best  ewe  2  years  and  over,  R.  J.  McCormick,  Waukegan,  111 12  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  F.  Davis,  Dyer,  Ind 8  00 

Third  best,  Jas  D.  Cass,  Beloit 4  00 

Best  ewe  1  year  and  under  2,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex 10  00 

Second  best,  R.  J.   McCormick,  W^aukegan,  111 7  00 

Third  best,  Jas  D.  Cass,  Beloit 4  00 

Best  ewe  lamb,  R.  J.    McCormick,  Waukegan,  111 10  00 

Second  best,  R.  J.  McCormick,  Waukegan,  111 7  00 

Third  best,  Jas.  D.  Cass,  Beloit 4  00 

Best  ram  and  3  ewes,  Geo.   McKerrow,  Sussex 10  00 


Shropshire.    Property  of  A.  O.  Fox,  Oregon,  Wis. 
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SWINE. 
Class  '27  — Poland  China. 


Best  boar  2  years  and  over,  Geo.  A.  Lytle,  Elkhorn |15  00 

Best  boar  1  year  and  under  2,  G.  H.  Schuman,  Richland  Center. . .  12  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  A.  Lytle,  Elkhorn 8  00 

Best  breedmg  sow  2  years  and  over,  Geo.  A.  Lytle,  Elkhorn 15  00 

Second  best,  J.  E.  Welch,  "Waukesha 10  00 

Best  breeding  sow  1  year  and  under  2,  J.  E.  Welch,  Waukesha. . .  12  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  A.  Lytle,  Elkhorn 8  00 

Best  breeding  sow  with  litter  sucking  pigs,  J.  E.  Welch,  Waukesha.  15  00 

Best  boar  pig  over  6  and  under  12  months,  J.  E.  Welch,  Waukesha,  10  00, 

Best  sow  pig  over  6  and  under  12  months,  Geo.  A.  Lytle,  Elkhorn. .  10  00 

Second  best,  J.  E.  Welch,  Waukesha 6  00 

Best  boar  pig  under  6  months,  J.  E.  Welch,  Waukesha 10  00 

Second  best,  G.  H.  Schurman,  Richland  Center 6  00 

Best  sow  pig  under  6  months,  J.  E.  Welch,  Waukesha 10  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  A.  Lytle,  Elkhorn 6  00 

Best  boar  any  age,  Geo.  A.  Lytle,  Elkhorn , 15  00 

Best  sow  any  age,  Geo.  A.  Lytle,  Elkhorn 15  00 

Best  5  head  swine  under  1  year,  Geo.  A.  Lytle,  Elkhorn 20  Oft 


Class  28  —  Chester  White  and  Jersey  Beds. 


Best  boar  2  years  old  and  over,  E.  E.  Palmer,  Springfield $15  00 

Best  boar  1  year  and  under  2,  E.  E.  Palmer,  Springfield 12  00 

Second  best,  J.  B.  Barker  &  Son,  Millard 8  00 

Best  breeding  sow  2  years  and  over,  J.  B.  Barker  &  Son,  Millard. .  15  00 

Second  best,  E.  E.  Palmer,  Springfield 10  00 

Best  breeding  sow  1  jear  and  under  2,  J.  B.  Barker  &  Son,  Millard  12  00 

Second  best,  E.  E.  Palmer,  Springfield 8  00 

Best  breeding  sow  with  litter  sucking  pigs,  J.  B.  Barker  &  Son, 

Millard 15  OO 

Second  best,  E.  E.  Palmer.  Springfield 10  00 

Best  boar  pig  over  6  and  under  12  months,  J.    B.  Barker  &  Son, 

Millard 10  00 

Second  best,  E.  E.  Palmer,  Springfield 6  00 

Best  sow  pig  over  6  and  under  12  months,  E.  E.  Palmer,  Springfield  10  00 

Second  best,  J.  B.  Barker  &  Son,  Millard 6  00 

Best  boar  pig  under  6  months,  J,  B.  Barker,  Millard 10  00 

Second  best,  E.  E.  Palmer,  Springfield 6  00 

Best  sow  pig  under  6  months,  J.  B.  Barker  &  Son,  Millard 10  00 

Second  best,  E.  E.  Palmer.  Springfield 6  OO 

Best  boar  any  age,  E.  E.  Palmer,  Springfield 15  00 

Best  sow  any  age,  E,  E.  Palmer,  Springfield 15  00 

Best  five  head  swine  under  1  year  old,  E.  E.  Palmer,  Springfield. .  20  00 
4— A,  S. 
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Class  29  —  Berkshires  and  Victorias. 


Best  boar  2  years  old  and  over,  W.  G.  Cavan,  Gait,  Can $15  00 

Second  best,  B.  N.  Cooley,  Coldvvater,  Mich 10  00 

Best  boar  1  year  and  under  2,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan 12  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  F.  Davis,  Dyer,  Ind 8  00 

Best  breeding  sow  2  years  and  over,  B.  N.  Cooley,  Coldwater,  Mich  15  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  F.  Davis,  Dyer,  Ind     10  00 

Best  breeding  sow  1  year  and  under  2,  W.  G.  Cavan,  Gait,  Can. . .  12  00 

Second  best,  B.  N.  Cooley,  Coldwater,  Mich 8  00 

Best  breeding  sow  with  litter  sucking  pigs,  Geo.  F.  Davis,  Dyer, 
Ind 

Second  best,  G.  H.  Schurman,  Ricliland  Center 10  00 

■Best  boar  over  6  months  and  under  12  months,  B.  N.  Cooley,  Cold- 
water,  Mich 10  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  F.  Davis,  Dyer,  Ind 6  00 

.'Best  sow  pig  over  6  mos.  and  under  12,  Geo.  F.  Davis,  Dyer,  Ind. .  10  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  F.  Davis,  Dyer,  Ind  6  00 

Best  boar  pig  under  6  months,  Chas.  T.   Hill.  Brookfield 10  00 

Second  best,  B.  N.  Cooley,  Coldwater.  Mich 6  00 

iBest  sow  pig  under  6  months,  B.  N.  Cooley,  Coldwater,  Mich 10  00 

Second  best,  Chas.  T.  Hill,  Brookfield 6  00 

Best  boar  any  age,  W.  G.  Cavan,  Gait,  Canada 15  00 

Best  sow  any  age,  Geo.  F.  Davis,  Dyer,  Ind 15  00 

Best  5  head  swine  under  1  year,  B.  N.  Cooley,  Coldwater,  Mich. . .  20  00 


Class  30  —  Essex,  Suffolk,  Small  Yorkshire  and  Cheshire. 


Best  boar  2  years  and  over,  Jas.  D.  Cass,  Boloit $10  00 

Best  boar  1  year  and  under  2,  D.  H.  Donnan,  Milwaukee 12  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex 8  00 

Best  breeding  sow  2  years  and  over,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex 15  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex 10  00 

Best  breeding  sow  1  year  and  under  2,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex. ...  12  00 

Second  best,  D.  H.  Donnan,  Milwaukee 8  00 

Best   breeding  sow   with    litter    sucking  pigs,   Geo.    McKerrow, 

Sussex 15  00 

Best  boar  pig  over  6  and  under  12  months,  D.   H.   Donnan,  Mil- 
waukee    10  00 

Best  sow  pig  over  6  months  and  under  twelve  months,  D.  H.  Don- 
nan, Milwaukee 10  00 

Best  boar  pig  under  6  months,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex 10  00 

Second  best,  R.  J.  McCormick,  Chicago,  111 6  00 

Best  sow  pig  under  6  months,  R.  J.  McCormick,  Chicago,  111 10  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex 6  00 

Best  boar  any  age,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex 15  00 

Best  sow  any  age,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex 15  00 

Best  5  head  of  swine  under  1  year,  D.  H.  Donnan,  Milwaukee 20  00 
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POULTRY. 


Class  31  —  Asiatics. 


Best  pair  Light  Brahma  fowls,  Deerfield  &  Warner,  Ft.  Atkinson .  $3  00 

Second  best,  C.  H.  Belding,  Shopiere 2  00 

Best  pair  Light  Brahma  chicks,  Geo.  Harding,  Waukesha 3  00 

Second  best,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan 3  00 

Best  pair  Dark  Brahma  fowls,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan 3  00 

Second  best,  Deerfield  &  Warner,  Ft.  Atkinson 2  00 

Best  pair  Dark  Brahma  chicks,  Geo.  Harding,  Waukesha 3  00 

Second  best,  Deerfield  &  Warner,  Ft.  Atkinson 2  00 

Best  pair  Buff  Cochin  fowls,  Deerfield  &  Warner,  Ft.  Atkinson. . .  3  00 

Second  best,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan 2  00 

Best  pair  Buff  Cochin  chicks,  Deerfield  &  Warner,  Ft.  Atkinson. . .  3  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  Knowles,  Milwaukee 2  00 

Best  pair  Partridge  Cochin  fowls,  Geo.  F.  Davis,  Dyer,  Ind 3  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  Harding,  Waukesha 2  00 

Best  pair  Partridge  Cochin  chicks,  C.  H.  Belding,  Shopiere 3  00 

Second  best,  Deerfield  &  Warner,  Ft.  Atkinson 2  00 

Best  pair  White  Cochin  Fowls,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan 3  00 

Second  best,  C.  H.  Belding,  Shopiere 2  00 

Best  pair  White  Cochin  chicks,  C.  H.  Belding,  Shopiere 2  00 

Best  pair  Black  Cochin  fowls,  Deerfield  &  Warner,  Ft.  Atkinson. .  3  00 

Second  best,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan 2  00 

Best  pair  American  Dominique  fowls,  J.  R,  Brabazon,  Delavan. . .  3  00 

Second  best,  Deerfield  &  Warner,  Ft.  Atkinson 2  00 

Best  jjair  American  Dominique  chicks,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan. .  3  00 

Second  best,  C.  H.  Belding,  Shopiere 2  00 

Best  iDair  Plymouth  Rock  fowls,  Deerfield_&  Warner,  Fort  Atkinson  8  00 

Second  best,  I.  L.  Curtis,  Poynette 2  00 

Best  pair  Plymouth  Rock  chicks,  Sam  Jones,  Hustisford 3    0 

Second  best,  E.  Gillett,  Western  Union 2    0 

Best  pair  Dorking  fowls,  Sam  Jones,  Hustisford 3    0 

Best  pair  Dorking  chicks,  Sam  Jones,  Hustisford 3    0 

Second  best,  Deerfield  &  Warner,  Ft.  Atkinson 2  00 

Best  imir  Langshan  fowls.  Geo.  Harding,  Waukesha 3  00 

Second  best,  Deerfield  &  Warner,  Ft.  Atkinson 2  00 

Best  pair  Langshan  chicks,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan 3  00 

Second  best,  E.  Gillett,  Western  Union 2  00 

Best  pair  Black  Spanish  fowls,  J.  R.  Brabozan,  Delavan 3  00 

Second  best,  C.  H.  Belding,  Shopiere 2  00 

Best  pair  Black  Spanish  chicks,  C.  H.  Belding,  Shopiere 3  00 

Second  best,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan 2  00 

Best  pair  White  Leghorn  fowls,  Deerfield  &  Warner,  Ft  Atkinson.  3  00 

Second  best,  Sam  Jones,  Hustisford 2  00 

Best  pair  White  Leghorn  chicks,  Geo.  Harding,  Waukesha 3  00 

Second  best,  Deerfield  &  Warner,  Ft.  Atkinson 2  00 

Best  pair  Brown  Leghorn  fowls,  Deerfield  &  Warner,  Ft.  Atkinson .  3  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  Harding,  Waukesha  2  00 

Best  pair  Brown  Leghorn  chicks,  Geo.  Harding,  Waukesha 3  00 

Secord  best,  Sam  Jones,  Hustisford 2  00 

Best  pair  Black  Hamburg  fowls,  Deerfield  &  Warner,  Ft.  Atkinson,  3  00 
Best  pair  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg  fowls,   Deerfield  &  Warner, 

■  Ft.  Atkinson 3  00 

Second  best,  C.  H.  Belding,  Shopiere 2  00 
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Best  pair  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg  chicks,  Yorgy  &  Rich,  Oregon 

Second  best,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan 

Best  pair  Golden  Spangled  Hamburg  fowls,  C.  H.  Belding,  Shopiere 
Best    pair    Golden    Spangled    Hamburg    chicks,   C.  H.  Belding, 

Shopiere 

Best  pair  Houdan  fouls,  Deerfield  &  Warner,  Ft.  Atkinson 

Second  best,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan 

Best  pair  Houdan  chicks,  Yorgy  &  Rich,  Oregon 

Second  best,  Deerfield  &  Warner,  Ft.  Atkinson 

Best  pair  Black  Pohsh  fowls,  Deerfield  &  Warner,  Ft.  Atkinson. . 

Second  best,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan 

Best  pair  Black  Polish  chicks,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan 

Second  best,  Deerfield  &  Warner,  Ft.  Atkinson 

Best  pair  White  Polish  fowls,  Deerfield  &  Warner,  Ft.  Atkinson. . . 

Second  best,  C.  H.  Belding,  Shopiere 

Best  pair  White  Polish  chicks,  Deerfield  &  Warner,  Ft.  Atkinson. . 

Second  best,  C.  H.  Belding,  Shopiere 

Best  pair  Silver  Polish  fowls,  Deerfield  &  Warner,  Ft.  Atkinson. . . 

Second  best,  C.  H.  Belding,  Sophiere '. 

Best  pair  Silver  Polish  chicks,  C.  H.  Belding,  Soj^hiere 

Second  best,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan 

Best  pair  Golden  Polish  fowls,  C.  H.  Belding,  Shopiere 

Best  pair  Golden  Seabright  fowls,  C.  H.  Belding,  Shopiere 

Second  best,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan 

Best  pair  Silver  Duckwing  fowls,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan 

Second  best,  Reuben  M.  Sti'ong,  Wauwatosa 

Best  pair  Japanese  chicks,  Deerfield  &  Warner,  Fort  Atkinson. . . . 
Best  pair  Brown  Red  fowls,  Deerfield  &  Warner,  Fort  Atkinson. 
Best  pair  Brown  Red  chicks,  Deerfield  &  Warner,  Fort  Atkinson. 

Second  best,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan 

Best  pair  Black  Breasted  Red  Game,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan 

Second  best.  C.  H.  Belding,  Shopiere 

Best  pair  Black  Breasted  Red  Game  chicks,  Deerfield  &  Warner, 
Fort  Atkinson 

Second  best,  C.  H.  Belding,  Shopiere 

Best  jjair  Pyle  fowls,  J.  R.  Brabazon.  Delavan 

Best  pair  Pyle  chicks,  Deerfield  &  Warner,  Fort  Atkinson 

Second  best,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan 

Best  pair  game  any  other  variety  chicks,  Deerfield  &  Warner,  Fort 
Atkinson 

Second  best,  Deerfield  &  Warner,  Fort  Atkinson 

Best  pair  Bronze  Turkey  fowls,  Deerfield  &  Warner,  Fort  Atkin- 
son     

Second  best,  J.  R.  Prabazon,  Delavan 

Best  pair  Bronze  Turkey  chicks,  Sam  Jones,  Hustisford 

Second  best,  Deerfield  &  Warner,  Fort  Atkinson 

Two  best  pair  common  turkey  fowls,  Deerfield  &  Warner,  Fort 
Atkinson 

Second  best,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan 

Best  two  pair  common  turkey  chicks,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan. . . . 
Best  imir  Rocky  Mountain  Turkey  fowls,  Sam  Jones,  Hustisford. . 

Second  best,  Geo.  Harding,  Waukesha 

Best  pair  Rocky  Mountain  Turkey  chicks,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Dela- 
van   

Second  best,  Deerfield  &  Warner,  Fort  Atkinson 

Best  pair  Wild  Turkey  chicks,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan 

Best  pair  Toulose  geese,  Deerfield  &  Warner,  Foi-t  Atkinson 

Second  best,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan 

Best  pair  Embeden  geese,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan 

Second  best,  Deerfield  &  Warner,  Fort  Atkinson 

Best  pair  white  China  geese,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan 

Second  best.  C.  H.  Belding,  Shoj)iere 
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Best  pair  Pekin  ducks,  Deerfield  &  Warner,  Ft.  Atkinson $3  00 

Second,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan 2  00 

Best  pair  Aylesbury  ducks,  J.  K.  Brabazon,  Delavan 3  00 

Second,  Deerfield  &  Warner,  Ft.  Atkinson 3  00 

Best  pair  Rouen  ducks.  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan 3  00 

Second,  Deerfield  &  Warner,  Ft.  Atkinson 2  00 

Best  pair  Muscovy  ducks,  C.  H.  Belding,  Shopiere 3  00 

Second,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan 2  00 

Best  pair  Cayuga  ducks,  C.  H.  Belding,  Shopiere 3  00 

Second,  J.R.  Brabazon,  Delavan 2  00 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  poultry  shown  by  one  person,  Deer- 
field &  Warner,  Ft.  Atkinson 5  00 

Second,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan 3  00 

Best  pair  Silver  Wyandott  fowls,  Yorgy  &  Rich,  Oregon 3  00 

Second,  E.  Gillett,  Western  Union 2  00 

Best  pair  Silver  Wyandott  chicks,  E.  Gillett,  Western  Union 3  00 

Second,  Sam  Jones,  Hustisford 2  00 

Best  pair  Golden  Wyandott  fowls,  Geo.  Harding,  Waukesea 3  00 

Best  pair  Grolden  Wyandott  chicks,  Geo.  Harding.  Waukesha 3  00 

Best  pair  White  Wyandott  fowls,  Geo.  Harding.  Waukesha 3  00 

Best  pair  White  Wyandott  chicks,  Geo.  Harding,  Waukesha 3  00 


AGRICULTURE. 
Class  32  —  Field  Products. 


Best  sample  spring  wheat  (Rio  Grande),  A.  L.  Greengo,  Coldgate. .  $5  00 

Second  best,  C.  E.  Angell,  Oshkosh 3  00 

Best  sample  spring  wheat  (Fife),  A.  L.  Greengo,  Coldgate 5  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex 3  00 

Best  sample  Blue  Item  spring  wheat,  C.  E.  Angell,  Oshkosh 5  00 

Second  best,  A.  L.  Greengo,  Cold  water 3  00 

Best  any  other  spring  variety,  C.  E.  Angell,  Oshkosh 5  00 

Second  best,  W.  H.  Potter,  Farmington 3  00 

Best  white  winter  wheat,  Wm.  Harland,  Duplainsville 5  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex 3  00 

Best  red  winter  wheat,  J.  Caldwell,  Lodi 5  00 

Second  best,  Wm.  Harland,  Duplainsville 3  00 

Best  rye,  W.  H.  Potter,  Farmington 5  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  Jeffery,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  oats,  C.  E.  Angell,  Oshkosh 5  00 

Second  best,  Christ  Ditmar,  Wauwatosa 3  00 

Best  white  Schonen  oats,  C.  E.  Angell,  Oshkosh 5  00 

Second  best,  A.  L.  Greengo,  Coldgate  3  00 

Best  barley,  J.  Caldwell,  Lodi 5  00 

Second  best,  D.  T.  Pilgrin,  Wauwatosa 3  00 

Best  buckwheat,  C.  E.  Angell,  Oshkosh 5  00 

Second  best,  C.  E.  Angell,  Oshkosh 3  00 
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Best  flax  seed.  C.  E.  An^ell,  Oshkosh $5  00 

Second  best,  Wm.  Harland,  Duplainsville 3  00 

Best  timothy  seed.  Sam  Baird,  Waukesha 5  00 

Second  best,  D.  T.  Pilgrim,  Wauwatosa 3  00 

Best  clover  seed,  Sam  Baird,  Waukesha 5  00 

Second  best,  C.  E.  Angell,  Oshkosh ^   3  00 

Best  variety  red  top.  C.  E.  Angell,  Oshkosh '    3  00 

Best  Hungarian  Millett,  C.  E.  Angell,  Oshkosli 3  00 

Best  of  any  other  vai-iety,  Wm.  Harland,  Duplainsville 3  00 

Best  field  peas,  Edwin  Nye,  Appleton 5  00 

Best  peas  of  any  otlier  variety,  Wm.  Harland,  Duplainsville 3  00 

Second  best,  Aduah  Ward,  Caldwell 2  00 

Best  navy  beans,  Edwin  Nye,  Appleton 5  00 

Second  best,  A.  L.  Greengo,  Coldgate 3  00 

Best  beans  of  any  other  variety,  S.  Tenny,  Hartland 5  00 

Second  best,  Myron  Turrill.  Bay  View 3  00 

Best  dent  corn,  white,  Elmer  G.  Ward,  Caldwell 5  00 

Second  best,  J.  M.  Scoville  &  Sons,  Lowville 3  00 

Best  dent  corn,  yellow,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Grover,  Wauwatosa 5  00 

Second  best,  Aduah  Ward,  Caldwell  3  00 

Best  flint  corn,  white,  Elmer  G.  W^ard,  Caldwell 5  00 

Second  best,  Aduah  Ward,  Caldwell 3  00 

Best  flint  corn,  yellow,  J.  Caldwell,  Lodi 5  00 

Second  best,,W^m.  Harland,  Duplainesvilie 3  00 

Best  Dutton  corn,  Aduah  Ward.  Cald  veil 5  00 

Second  best,  Elmer  G.  Ward,  Caldwell 3  00 

Bast  bushel  corn  in  ear,  Elmer  G.  Ward,  Caldwell 10  00 

Second  best,  Aduah  Ward,  Caldwell 5  00 

Best  quality  and  display  tobacco  leaf,  Eimer  G.  Ward,  Caldwell. .  10  00 

Best  six  pumpkins,  Wm.  Grub,  Root  Creek 3  00 

Second  best,  A.  L.  Greengo,  Coldgate 2  00 

Best  display  of  grains  on  straw  or  stalk,  C.  E.  Angell,  Oshkosh. . .  10  00 

Second  best,  J.  Caldwell,  Lodi 5  00 

Best  exhibition  of  field  products,  C.  E.  Angell,  Oshkosh 20  00 

Second  best,  Wm.  Harland,  Duplainesvilie 10  00 


Class  33  —  Garden  and  Vegetable  Produce. 


Best  Early  Rose  or  Ohio  potatoes,  H.  E.  Nicolai,  Big  Bend $3  00 

Second  best,  W.  H.  Potter,  Farmington 2  00 

Best  Beauty  of  Hebron,  W.  W.  Thompson,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Second  best,  Edwin  Nye,  Appleton 2  00 

Best  any  other  variety  early  potatoes,  Elmer  G.  Ward,  Caldwell. .  3  00 

Second  best,  Fred  Zuitgrafl:,  Milwaukee 2  00 

Best  Snowflake  potatoes,  Wm.  Harland,  Duplainsville 3  00 

Second  best,  Sirs.  E.  J.  Grove,  Wauwatosa 2  00 

Best  Burbank  Seedling  potatoes,  C.  Wynoble,  St.  Francis 3  00 

Second,  W.  L.  Gilbert,  Prospect 2  00 

Best  any  other  variety  late  potatoes,  Wm.  Harland,  Duplainsville  8  00 

Second  best,  D.  B.  Harrington,  Delavan 2  00 

Best  and  largest  variety  of  potatoes,  D.  B.  Hax'rington,  Delavan  . .  5  00 

Second  best,  W.  L.  Gilbert,  Prospect 2  00 

Best  four  quarts  Lima  beans,  shelled,  Ed.  Wolff,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Second  best.  F.  T.  Sougher,  Milwaukee 2  00 
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Best  turnip  beets,  C.  Wynoble,  St.  Francis $3  OO 

Second  best,  Edw.  Wolff,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  long  blood  beets,  C.  Wynoble,  St.  Francis 3  00 

Best  mangel  wurzel,  W.  AV.  Thompson,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Second  best,  Wm.  Harland,  Duplainsville 2  00 

Best  Red  Wethersfield  onions,  W.  W.  Thompson,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Second  best,  J.  Caldwell,  Lodi 3  00 

Best  Yellow  Danvers,  F.  T.  Sougher,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Second  best,  Adnah  Ward,  Caldwell 3  00 

Best  white  variety  of  onions,  F.  T.  Sougher,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  drumhead  cabbage,  Henry  Hatch,  Kinnickinnick 3  00 

Second  best,  F.  T.  Sougher,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  3  cabbages  of  any  otlier  variety,  F.  T.  Sougher,  Milwaukee. .  3  00 

Second  best,  C.  Wynoble,  St.   Francis 2  00 

Best  Long  Orange  carrots,  Wm.  Harland,  Duplainsville 3  00 

Second  best,  F.   T.  Sougher,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  Horn  carrots,  Wm.  Grubschmidt.  St.  Francis 3  00 

Second  best,  W.  W.  Thompson,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  head  cauliflower,  Henry  Hatch,  Kinnickinnick 3  00 

Second  best,  A.  L.  Murphy,  Hortonville 3  00 

Best  ten  head  celer  ^r,  F.   T.  Sougher,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Second  best,  Elmer  G.  Ward,  Caldwell 3  00 

Best  13  ears  early  sweet  corn,  Elmer  G.  Ward,  Caldwell 3  00 

Second  best,  F.  T.  Sougher,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  13  ears  late  sweet  corn,  G.  H.  Schurman.  Richland  Center. . .  3  00 

Second  best,  Wm.  Harland,  Duplainsville 3  00 

Best  6  egg  plants,  Elmer  G.  Ward,  Caldwell ...  3  00 

Second  best,  F.  T.  Sougher,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  6  nutmeg  melons,  Elmer  G.  Ward,  Caldwell 3  00 

Second  best,  Adnah  Ward,  Caldwell 3  00 

Best  parsnips,  C.  Wvnoble,  St.  Francis 3  00 

Second  best,  F.  T.  Sougher,  Milwaukee 8  00 

Best  13  large  red  peppers,  Elmer  G.  Ward,  Caldwell 3  00 

Second  best,  F.  T.  Sougher,  Milwaukee 1  00 

!6est  13  large  yellow  peppers,  C.  Wynoble,  St.  Francis 3  00 

Second  best,  F.  T.  Sougher,  Milwaukee 1  00 

Best  peck  vegetable  oysters,  C.  Wynoble,  St.  Francis 3  00 

Best  6  Hubbard  squash,  W.  W.  Thompson,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Second  best,  Fred  Zuitgraff,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Largest  squash  of  any  variety,  F.  T.  Sougher,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Second  best,  Ed.  Wolff,  Milwaukee 8  00 

Beet  13  tomatoes,  W.  W,  Thompson,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Second  best,  C.  Wynoble,  St.  Francis 8  00 

Best  flat  turnips,  Wm.  Harland,  Duplainsville 3  00 

Second  best,  W.  L.  Gilbert,  Prospect 3  00 

Best  rutabagas,  Wm.  Grubschmidt,  St.  Francis 3  00 

Second  best,  W.  L.  Gilbert,  Prospect 8  00 

Best  exhibition  vegetables  by  professionals,  F.  T.   Sougher,  Mil- 
waukee   5  00 

Best  exhibition  vegetables  by  non -professionals,  Elmer  G.  Ward, 

Caldwell 5  00 

Second  best,  Wm.  Harland,  Duplainsville 3  00 

Best  barrel  winter  wheat  flour,  E.  B.  Balcom,  Genesee 8  00 

Second  best,  E.  B.  Balcom,  Genessee 5  00 

Best  barrel  spring  wheat  flour,  E.  B.  Balcom,  Genesee 8  00 

Second  best,  E.  B.  Balcom,  Genesee 5  00 
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Factory  Cheese,   Cheddar  Shape. 

Best,  E.  B.  Barnard,  Summit  Center |50  00 

Second  best.  F.  C.  Saugher,  Morrison 2.5  00 

Third  best,  C.  J.  Breitruck,  Sagolie 10  00 


Factory  Cheese,  Flats. 

Best,  John  Frick,  Plymouth $.50  00 

Second  best,  Robert  Witke,  Beaver  Dam 2.5  00 

Third  best,  Dasson  &  Widder,  Sheboygan  Falls 10  00 


Young  America  Cheese. 

Best,  H.  Prang  &  Co.,  Sheboygan $40  00 

Second  best,  Ed.  Schneider,  Howard's  Grove 20  00 

Third  best,  Dasson  &  Widder,  Sheboygan  Falls 10  00 


Schiveizer  Cheese. 

Best,  Chas.  A.  Saxton,  Milwaukee $.50  00 

Second  best,  A.  V.  Bishop,  Milwaukee 25  00 


Creamery  Batter,  From  Gathered  Cream.  ' 

Best,  Ripon  Cream  Factory,  Ripon $50  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  Hofer,  AUenton 25  00 

Third  best,  Johnson  &  Harrison,  West  Salem 10  00 


Creamery  Butter,  From   Whole  Milk. 

Best,  C.  J.  Millard,  Lake  Mills $50  00 

Second  best,  C.  W.  Bradley,  Melrose 25  00 


Dairy  Butter. 

Best,  John  Hodson,  Jr.,  Pewaukee $30  00 

Second  best,  VV.  H.  Potter,  Farmington 20  00 

Third  best,  T.  L.  Hacker,  Madison 10  00 
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Print  Butter. 

Best,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Grover ,  Wauwatosa |15  00 

Second  best,  S.  Tenney,  Hartland 10  00 

Butter  in  Novel  Forms  or  Designs. 

Best,  Chas.  A.  Saxton,  Milwaukee $15  00 

Granulated  Butter. 

Best,  Geo.  Hofer,  Allenton |15  00 

Second  best,  A.  J.  Hay,  Yorkville 10  00 

Third  best,  C.  B.  Miller,  Madison 5  00 


Special  Premiums. 

Special  pi'emiums  were  offer  3d  as  follows: 
By  Joy,  Morton  &  Co.— 
For  best  8  lb.  pail  of  butter  salted  with  Michigan  Salt   Association 

salt;  10  large  sacks  of  Micliigan  Salt  Association  salt 

Robert  Wittke,  Beaver  Dam. 

By  Chris.  Hansen's  Laboratory  — 
Best  creamery  butter,  any  system ;  5  gallon  can  Hansen's  Danish 

butter  color,  $18.25 Oshkosh  Creamery,  Oshkosh. 

Best  dairy  butter  any  system,  1  dozen  50c:  3  ounce  lot  Hansen's 

Danish  Butter  Color,  |6 F.  C.  Curtis,  Rocky  Run. 

By  Genesee  Salt  Company,  Chicago,  111. — 
For  best  package  of  creamery  butter  salted  with  Genesee  Factory 

Filled  Dairy  Salt,  |20.00  in  gold Johnson  &  Harrison,  West  Salem. 

For  the  best  package  of  dairy  butter  salted  with  Genesee  Factoiy 

Filled  Dairy  Salt,  $5.00  in  gold .   . .    A.  H.  Darrow,  Brandon. 

Cornish,  Curtis  &  Green,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  manufacturers  of  dairy 
goods,  offered  the  following  special  premiums: 

For  tub  of  dairy  butter  scoring  the  highest  number  of  points: 

One  No.  <?  rectangular  churn $9  00 

One  No.  1  lever  butter  worker 6  50 

One  ladle 25 

One  warranted  thermometer 65 


$16  50 
Awarded  to  John  Hodson,  Jr.,  Pewaukee. 

For  tubs  scoring  the  second  highest  number  of  points: 

One  No.  2  square  box  churn $7  00 

One  No.  0  lever  butter  worker 5  00 

One  ladle 25 

One  warranted  thermometer 75 


$13  00 

Awarded  to  W.  H.  Potter,  Farmington. 
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A  gold  medal,  valued  at  $3o,  for  the  best  five  pound  batch  of  pure 
Jersey  butter  made  in  this  state.  The  award  of  tliis  medal 
was  governed  by  the  Association  rules,  except  each  entry  com- 
peting must  be  accompanied  by  a  written  statement  that  tlie 
butter  was  made  from  the  milk  of  pure  Jersey  cows.  Offered 
by  the  Jersey  Bulletin,  Indianapohs,  Ind C.  T.  Fisher,  Wauwatosa. 


FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS. 


Class  35. —  Professional  Cultivators. 


Apples. 

Best  display  of  varieties  not  to  exceed  20,  A.  G.  Tuttle,  Baraboo. .  $10  00 

Second  best,  Chas.  Hirschinger,  Baraboo 7  00 

Third  best,  George  Acker,  Butler 3  00 

Best  display  of  10  varieties,  Clias.  Hirschinger.  Baraboo 6  00 

Second  best,  A.  G.  Tuttle,  Baraboo .\ 4  00 

Third  best,  Geo.  Acker,  Butler 3  00 

Best  5  varietes  adapted  to  northwest,  A,  J.  Phillips,  "West  Salem . .  7  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  Acker,  Butler 5  00 

Third  best,  Chas.  Hirscliinger,  Baraboo 2  00 

Best  5  varieties  winter,  Chas.  Hirschinger,  Baraboo 3  00 

Second  best,  A.  G.  Tuttle,  Baraboo 2  00 

Third  best,  Geo.  Acker,  Butler 1  00 

Best  show  10  varieties  large  and  showy  apples,  Chas.  Hirschinger, 

Baraboo 3  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  Acker,  Butler 1  00 

Best  show  seedling  apples  not  less  than  5  varieties,  G.  P.  Peflfer, 

Pewaukee 10  00 

Second  best,  Chas.  Hirschinger,  Baraboo 5  00 

Best  seedling  apple,  G.  P.  Peff er,  Pewaukee 4  00 

Second  best,  Chas.  Hirschinger,  Baraboo 2  00 

Best  show  10  varieties  Russian  apples,  A.  G.  Tuttle,  Baraboo 10  00 

Second  best,  G.  P.  Peffer,  Pewaukee- 7  00 

Best  plate  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  A.  J.  Phillips,  West  Salem 1  00 

Best  plate  Fameuse,  Chas.  Hirschinger,  Baraboo 1  00 

Best  plate  Golden  Russet,  Chas.  Hirschinger,  Baraboo 100 

Best  plate  of  Pewavikee,  Chas.  Hirschinger,  Bai'aboo 1  00 

Best  plate  St.  Lawrence,  Chas.  Hirschinger,  Baraboo 1  00 

Best  plate  Tallman  Sweet,  Wm.  Reid,  North  Prairie 1  00 

Best  plate  Utter,  A.  J.  Phillips,  West  Salem 1  00 

Best  plate  Alexander,  A.  J.  Phillips,  West  Salem 1  00 
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00 


Best  plate  Plumb  Cider,  A.  G.  Tuttle,  Baraboo 

Best  plate  Wealthy,  A.  G.  Tuttle,  Baraboo 1  GO 

Best  plate  McMahon's  White,  A.  J.  Phillips,  West  Salem 1  00 

Best  plate  Orange  Winter,  Chas,  Hirschinger,  Baraboo 1  00 

Best  plate  Wolf  River,  G.  P.  Peffer,  Pewaukee 1  00 

Best  plate  N.  W.  Greening,  E.  W.  Daniels,  Auroraville 1  00 

Best  plate  Haas,  A.  G,  Tuttle,  Baraboo 1  00 

Best  plate  Fall  Orange,  Chas.  Hirschinger,  Baraboo 1  00 

Best  plate  Repamalenka,  A.  G.  Tuttle,  Baraboo 1  00 

Best  plate  Longfield,  A.  G.  Tuttle,  Baraboo 1  00 

Best  plate  Yellow  Transparent,  A.  G.  Tuttle,  Baraboo 1  00 

Best  plate  Autonofka,   A.  G.  Tuttle,  Baraboo 1  00 

Largest  apple,  Geo.  Acker.  Butler 1  00 

Handsomest  apple,  G.  P.  Peffer,  Pewaukee 1  00 


Pears. 

Best  and  greatest  display  of  varieties,  G.  P.  Peffer,  Pewaukee. . .  $3  OO 

Second  best,  Wm.  Reid,  North  Prairie 1  00 

Best  3  varieties,  G .  P.  Peffer,  Pewaukee 3  00 

Second  best,  Wm.  Reid,  North  Prairie 1  00 

Best  Flemish  Beauty,  A.  G.  Tuttle,  Baraboo 2  00 

Second  best,  Wm.  Reid,  North  Prairie 1  00 


Plums. 


Best  and  greatest  variety,  Geo.  J.  Kellogg,  Janesville $3  OO 

Second  best,  G.  P.  Peffer,  Pewaukee 2  00 

Best  3  varieties,  Geo.  J.  Kellogg,  Janesville 2  00 

Second  best,  G.  P.  Peffer.  Pewaukee 1  00 

Best  plate  of  native,  G.  J.  Kellogg,  Janesville 1  00 


Class  36.  —  Gr^apes  and  Crabs  by  Professional  Cultivators. 

Best  and  greatest  display  of  varieties,  Isaac  Gale  &  Son,  Waukesha  $7  00 

Second  best,  G.  P.  Peffer,  Pewaukee 5  00 

Third  best,  Wm.  Reid,  North  Prairie 3  00 

Best  10  varieties,  Isaac  Gale  &  Son,  Waukesha 5  00 

Second  best;  Wm.  Reid,  North  Prairie 3  00 

Best  5  varieties,  Isaac  Gale  &  Son,  Waukesha 3  00 

Second  best,  A.  G.  Tuttle,  Baraboo 3  00 

Third  best,  Geo.  J.  Kellogg.  Janesville 1  00 

Best  3  bunches  Concord,  Wm.  Reid,  North  Prairie 2  00 

Second  best,  Isaac  Gale  &  Son,  Waukesha - 1  00 

Best  3  bunches  Delaware,  John  Spence,  Fort  Howard 2  00 

Second  best,  Wm.  Reid,  North  Prairie 1  00 

Best  plate  Salem,  G.  P.  Peffer,  Pewaukee i  00 

Best  plate  Aganam,  Isaac  Gale  &  Son,  Waukesha 1  00 

Best  plate  Merrimac,  Wm.  Reid,  North  Prairie 1  00- 
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Crabs. 

Best  and  greatest  named  variety,  A.  J.  Phillips,  West  Salem $4  00 

Second  best,  Clias.  Hirscliinger,  Baraboo 2  00 

Third  best,  G.  P.  Peffer,  Pewaukee 1  00 

Best  plate  Hyslop,  A.  J.  Phillips,  West  Salem 1  00 

Best  plate  Trauscendant,  A.  J.  Phillips,  West  Salem 1  00 

Best  plate  Whitney  No.  20,  A.  J.  Phillips,  West  Salem 1  00 

Best  Seedling  Crab,  Chas.  Hirschinger,  Baraboo 2  00 


Sweepstakes. 

Best  collection  of  fruit  of  all  kinds,  Geo.  P.  Peffer,  Pewaukee $12  00 

Second  best,*  A.  G.  Tuttle,  Baraboo 9  00 

Third  best,  Chas.  Hirschinger,  Baraboo 6  00 

Fourth  best,  Geo.  J.  Kellogg,  Janesville 4  00 

Best  bushel  cranberries,  A.  G.  Tuttle,  Baraboo 3  00 


Grapes. 

Best  3  bunches  Worderr,  Wm.  Reed,  North  Prairie |2  00 

Second  best,  A.  G.  Tuttle,  Baraboo 1  00 

Best  3  bunches  Moore's  Early,  G.  P.  Peffer,  Pewaukee 1  00 

Best  3  bunches  Brighton,  Isaac  Gale  &  Son,  Waukesha 2  00 

Second  best,  G.  P.  Peffer,  Pewaukee 1  00 

Best  3  bunches  Early  Victor,  Isaac  Gale  &  Son,  Waukesha 1  00 

Best  3  bunches  Duchess,  Isaac  Gale  &  Son,  Waukesha 2  00 

Best  3  bunches  Wilder,  Wm.  Reid,  North  Prairie 1  00 

Best  3  bunches  Lindley,  Isaac  Gale  &  Son,  Waukesha 2  00 

Second  best,  John  Spence,  Fort  Howard 1  00 

Best  single  variety,  quality  to  rule,  Geo.  J.  Kellogg,  Janesville. ...  3  00 

Second  best,  G.  P.  Peffer,  Pe\vaukee 2  00 

Best  plate  Lady,  Wm.  Reid,  North  Prairie 1  00 

Best  plate  Pocklington,  Wm.  Reid,  North  Prairie 1  00 

Best  plate  Lady  Washington,  G.  P.  Peffer,  Pewaukee 1  00 

Best  plate  Vergennes,  Isaac  Gale  &  Son,  Waukesha 1  00 


Class  37. —  Fruit  By  Non-Professional  Cultivators. 

Apples. 

Best  display  of  varieties  not  to  exceed  20,  G.  H.  Haines,  Baraboo. .  $10  00 

Second  best,  Wm.  Fox,  Baraboo 7  00 

Third  best,  Geo.  Jeffrey,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  display  12  varieties,  E.  A.  Swan,  Wauwatosa 6  00 

Second  best.  Geo.  Jeffrey,  Milwaukee 4  00 

Third  best,  G.  H.  Haines,  Baraboo 2  00 

Best  five  varieties  adapted  to  N.  W.,  Wm.  Fox,  Baraboo 7  00 

Second  best,  A.  L.  Murphy,  Hortonville 5  00 

Third  best,  Geo.  Jeffrey,  Milwaukee 2  00 
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Best  5  varieties  winter,  G.  H.  Haines,  Baraboo $3  00 

Second  best,  Wm.  Fox,  Baraboo 2  00 

Third  best,  Wm.  Harland,  Duplainsville 1  00 

Best  show  10  varieties  large  and  showy,  G.  H.  Haines,  Baraboo. . .  5  00 

Second  best,  E.  A.  Swan,  Wauvvatosa ,  3  00 

Third  best,  Geo.  Jeffrey,  Milwaukee 1  00 

Best  show  seedling  apples,  Geo.  Jeffrey.  Milwaukee 10  00 

Second  best,  Edwin  Nye,  Appleton 5  00 

Best  seedling  apple,  Wm.  Harland,  Duplainsville 4  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  Jeffrey,  Milwaukee 2  00 

Best  show  10  varieties  Russian  apples,  G.  H.  Haines,  Baraboo 10  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  Jeffrey,  Milwaukee 7  00 

Third  best,  Wm.  Harland,  Duplainsvillee 3  00 

Best  plate  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  E.  A.  Swan,  Wauwatosa 1  00 

Best  plate  of  Famuse,  G.  H.  Haines,  Baraboo 1  00 

Best  plate  Golden  Russet,  Wm.  Fox.  Baraboo 1  00 

Best  plate  Pewaukee,  E.  A.  Swan,  Wauwatosa 1  00 

Best  plate  St.  Lawrence,  Edwin  Nye,  Appleton 1  00 

Best  plate  Tallman  Sweet,  Wm.  Harland,  Duplainsville 1  00 

Best  plate  Utter,  Wm.  Fox,  Baraboo 1  00 

Best  plate  Alexander,  E.  A.  Swan,  Wauwatosa 1  00 

Best  plate  Plumb  Cider,  G.  H.  Haines,  Baraboo 1  00 

Best  plate  Wealthy,  E.  A.  Swan,  Wauwatosa 1  00 

Best  plate  McMahon's  White,  Geo.  Jeffi-ey,  Milwaukee 1  00 

Best  plate  Orange  Winter,  G.  H.  Haines,  Baraboo 1  00 

Best  plate  Haas,  E.  A.  Swan,  Wawatosa 1  00 

Best  plate  of  Fall  Orange,  G.  H.  Haines,  Baraboo 1  00 

Best  plate  Repkamalenka,  G.  H.  Haines,  Baraboo 1  00 

Best  plate  Longfield,  G.  H.  Haines,  Baraboo 1  00 

Best  plate  Yellow  Transparent,  Geo.  Jeffrey,  Milwaukee 1  00 

Best  plate  Autonofka,  G.  H.  Haines,  Baraboo 1  00 

Largest  apple,  Wm.  Fox,  Baraboo 1  00 

Handsomest  apple,  Geo.  Jeffrey,  Milwaukee 1  00 


Pears. 


Best  and  greatest  display  of  varieties,  Geo.  Jeffrey,  Milwaukee $4  00 

Second  best,  Wm.  Fox,  Baraboo 2  00 

Best  three  varieties,  Geo.  Jeffrey,  Milwaukee 2  00 

Best  Flemish  Beauty,  Geo.  Jeffrey,  Milwaukee 2  00 

Second  best,  Wm.  Harland,  Duplaineville 1  00 


Plums. 


Best  and  Greatest  varietv,  Geo.  Jeffrey.  Milwaukee $4  00 

Second  best,  John  C.  Quinn,  La  Crescent,  Minn 2  00 

Best  3  varieties,  Wm.  Fox,  Baraboo 2  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  Jeffrey,  Milwaukee 1  00 

Best  collection  Natives,  G.  H.  Haines,  Baraboo 2  00 

Best  plate  Natives,  Wm.  Fox,  Baraboo 1  00 
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Class  38. —  Grapes  and  Crabs  by  N on- Professional  Culti- 
vators. 

Best  and  greatest  display  of  varieties,  Wta.  Fox,  Baraboo $10  00 

Second  hest,  G.  H.  Haines.  Baraboo 7  00 

Third  best,  Geo.  Jeffrey,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  10  varieties,  Wm.  Fox,  Baraboo 5  00 

Second  best,  G.  H.  Haines,  Baraboo 3  00 

Best  5  varieties,  Wm.  Fox,  Baraboo 3  00 

Second  best,  G.  H.  Haines,  Baraboo 2  00 

Third  best,  Wm.  Harland,  Duijlainsville 1  00 

Best  3  bunches  Concord,  Wm.  Fox,  Baiaboo 2  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  Jeffrey,  Milwaukee 1  00 

Best  3  bunches  of  Delaware,  Wm.  Fox,  Baraboo 2  00 

Second  best,  G.  H.  Haines,  Baraboo 1  00 

Best  3  bunches  Worden,  Wm.  Fox,  Baraboo 2  00 

Second  best,  G.  H.  Haines,  Baraboo 1  00 

Best  3  bunches  Moore's  Early,  Wm.  Fox,  Baraboo 2  00 

Second  best,  G.  H.  Haines,  Baraboo 1  00 

Best  3  bunches  Brighton,  Wm.  Fox,  Baraboo 2  00 

Best  3  bunches  Early  Victor,  Wm.  Fox,  Baraboo 2  00 

Best  3  bunches  Duchess,  Wm.  Fox,  Baraboo 2  00 

Best  3  bunches  Empire  State,  Wm.  Fox.  Baraboo 2  00 

Best  3  bunches  Wilder,  Wm.  Fox,  Baraboo 2  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  Jeffrey,  Milwaukee 1  00 

Best  3  bunches  Lindley,  W^m.  Fox,  Baraboo 2  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  Jeffrey,  Milwaukee 1  00 

Best  single  variety,  Wm.  Fox,  Baraboo 3  00 

Second  best,  G.  H.  Haines,  Baraboo 2  00 

Best  i^late  Lady,  Wm.  Fox,  Baraboo 1  00 

Best  plate  Pocklington,  Wm.  Fox,  Baraboo 1  00 

Best  i:)late  Lady  Washington,  Wm.  Fox,  Baraboo 1  00 

Best  plate  Vergennes,  Wm.  Fox,  Baraboo 1  00 

Best  plate  Salem,  Wm.  Fox,  Baraboo 1  00 

Best  plate  Aganam,  Wm.  Fox,  Baraboo 1  00 

Best  plate  Merrimac,  Wm.  Fox,  Baraboo 1  00 


Crabs. 

Best  and  greatest  variety  named,  Geo.  Jeffrey,  Milwaukee $4  00 

Second  best,  Wm.  Fox,  Baraboo 2  00 

Third  best,  G.  H.  Haines,  Baraboo 1  00 

Best  plate  Hyslop,  G.  H.  Haines,  Baraboo 1  00 

Best  plate  Transcendant,  G.  H.  Haines,  Baraboo 1  00 

Best  plate  Whitney  No.  20,  G.  H.  Haines,  Baraboo 1  00 

Best  seedling  crab,  Wm.  Harland,  Duplainsville 2  00 


Sweepstakes  on  Fruit  of  all  Kinds. 

Best  collection  fruits  of  all  kinds,  Wm.  Fox,  Baraboo $12  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  Jeffrey,  Milwaukee 9  00 

Third  best,  G.  H.  Haines,  Baraboo 6  00 

Foui'th  best,  Wm.  Harland,  Duplainsville 4  00 
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Class  39. — Nursery  Trees. 
Best  collection  apple  trees,  Chas.  Hirschinger,  Baraboo Diploma 

Class  40. —  Flowers  by  Professional  Cultivators. 

Best  and  most  artistically  arranged  floral  design,  Frank  Wliitnall 

&  Co.,  Milwaukee $6  00 

Second  best,  <t.  W.  Ringrose,  Wauwatosa 4  00 

Best  and  most  tastefully  arranged  basket  of  flowers,  Frank  Whit- 

nall  &  Co.,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Second  best,  G.  W.  Ringrose,  Wauw^atosa 2  00 

Best  collection  cut  flowers.  Gr.  W.  Ringrose,  Wauwatosa 4  00 

Best  pyramidal  bouquet,  Frank  Whitnali  &  Co.,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Second  best,  G.  W.  Ringrose,  Wauwatosa 2  00 

Best  pair  fiat  table  bouquets,  G.  W.  Ringrose,  Wauwatosa 1  00 

Best  10  nam(;d  Dahlias,  Chas,  Hirschinger,  Baraboo 2  00 

Best  display  roses,  Frank  Whitnali  &  Co.,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  5  named  varieties  of  roses,  G.  W.  Ringrose,  Wauwatosa 3  00 

Best  show  pansies,  Wm.  Toole,  Baraboo 3  00 

Best  show  Gladiolas,  Cui-rie  Bros.,  Milwaukee 2  00 

Best  show  lilUes,  Currie  Bros. ,  Milwaukee 1  00 

Best  show  green  house  plants,  not  less  than  50  or  more  than  100 

varieties,  Currie  Bros.,  Milwaukee 10  00 

Second  best,  G.  W.  Ringrose,  Wauwatosa 6  00 

Best  20  varieties  greenliouse  plants  in  bloom,  G.  W.  Ringrose,  Wau- 
watosa   5  00 

Second  best,  Currie  Bros. ,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  10  Geraniums,  G.  W.  Ringrose,  Wauwatosa 3  00 

Best  6  Fuchsias,  Currie  Bros. ,  Milwaukee 4  00 

Second  best,  G.  W.  Ringrose,  Wauwatosa 2  00 

Best  display  of  flowers  of  all  kinds  grown  by  the  exhibitor,  G.  W. 

Ringrose,  Wauwatosa  6  00 

Second  best,  Frank  Whitnali  &  Co.,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  disiDlay  of  ornamental  foliage  plants,  not  more  than  15  varie- 
ties, Frank  Whitnali  &  Co. ,  Milwaukee 5  00 

Second  best,  Currie  Bros.,  Milwaukee 3  00 


Class  41. —  Flowers  by  Non-Professional  Cultivators. 

Best  collection  cut  flowers,  Wm.  Harland,  Duplainsville $3  00 

Best  display  Dahlias,  Mrs.  G.  P.  Peffer,  Pewaukee 2  00 

Best  disi^lay  Verbenas,  Wm.  Harland,  Duplainsville 2  00 

Best  show  Asters,  Wm.  Harland,  Duplainsville 2  00 

Best  show  Pansies,  Wm.  Harland,  Duplainsville 2  00 

Best  show  Gladiolas,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Kingsley,  Milwaukee 2  00 

Best  show  Phlox  Drummondi,  Wm.  Harland,  Duplainsville 1  00 

Best  show  Stocks,  Wm.  Harland,  Duplainsville 1  00 

Best  show  green  house  plants,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Kingsley,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  10  varieties  green  house  plants  in  bloom,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Kingsley, 

Milwaukee 2  00 

Best  10  Geraniums,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Kingsley,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  6  Fuchias,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Kingsley,  Milwaukee 2  00 
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Best  display  flowers  raised  by  exhibitoi-,  "Wm.  Harland,  Duplains- 

Tille $6  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Kingsley,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  show  ornamental  foliage  plants,  Mrs.  C.   C.  Kingsley,  Mil- 
waukee           3  00 


Class  43. — Stone  Cutter's  Work  and  other  Building 

Material, 

Best  roofing  material  other  than  shingle,  F.  E.  Hoyt,  Rochester. . .      $5  00 


Class  44. — Metallurgic  Products. 
Best  bar  steel,  Wm.  Frankfurth  &  Co.,  Milwaukee Diploma 

Class  45. — Stoves,  Furnaces,  Etc. 

Best  cooking  stove  for  coal,  Chas.  O.  Schwartz,  Milwaukee $5  00 

Best  cooking  stove  for  wood,  Chas.  O.  Schwartz,  Milwaukee 5  00 

Best  cooking  range  for  family,  Wm.  Frankfurth,  Milwaukee 5  00 

Best  ornamental  parlor  stove,  Chas.  O.  Schwartz,  Milwaukee 5  00 

Best  display  of  stoves,  Wm.  Frankfurth,  Milwaukee Diploma 

Best  exhibition  of  brass  and  cojiper  ware,  Wm.  Frankfurth,  Mil- 
waukee    Diploma 

Best  display  of  shelf  hardware,  Wm.  Frankfurth,  Milwaukee.  Silver  medal 


Class    47. — Surgical,    Dental,    Mathematical    and  Philo- 
sophical Instruments  and  Apparatuses. 

Best  display  of  surgical  instruments,  Schorser  &  Co. ,  Milwaukee.  Diploma 

Best  display  of  dentistiy,  W.  A.  Dard,  Milwaukee Diploma 

Best  skill  in  dental  work,  W.  A.  Dard,  Milwaukee Diploma 

Best  display  of  optical  instruments,  Julius  Lando,  Milwaukee . . .  Diploma 


Class  49. —  Carriages,   Wagon  Woi^k,  Etc. 

Best  single  top  buggy,  Kalamazoo  Wagon  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. .  $5  00 

Second  best,  Servis  Bros. ,  Sheboygan  Falls 3  00 

Best  open  buggy,  Kalamazoo  Wagon  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich 5  00 

Second  best,  Servis  Bros. ,  Sheboygan  Falls 3  00 

Best  trotting  skeleton,  Geo.  H.  Volhardt,  Milwaukee Diploma 

Best  trotting  road  wagon,  Servis  Bros.,  Slieboygan  Falls 5  00 

Best  phaeton,  Servis  Bros. ,  Sheboygan  Falls 5  00 

Second  best,  Abbott  Buggy  Co.,  Chicago,  111 3  00 

Best  two-seated  light  sleigh,  B.  F.  &  H.  L.  Sweet,  Fond  du  Lac. . .  5  00 
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Best  double  farm  sleigh,  B.  F.  &  H.  L.  Sweet,  Fond  du  Lac $5  00 

Second  best,  B.  F.  &  H.  L.  Sweet,  Fond  du  Lac 3  00 

Best  single  seated  cutter,    Kalamazoo  Wagon  Co.,   Kalamazoo, 

Mich 5  00 

Second  best,  Kalamazoo  Wagon  Co. ,  Kalamazoo,  Mich 3  00 

Best  common  farm  wagon,  Mitchell  Lewis  Co.,  Racine 5  00 

Second  best.  La  Belle  Wagon  Works,  Fond  du  Lac 3  00 

Best  fancy  lumber  wagon,  B.  F.   &  H.  L.  Sweet,  Fond  du  Lac 5  00 

Best  2-seated  Surrey  wagon,  Abbott  Buggy  Co.,  Chicago 5  00 

Best  road  cart,  Kalamazoo  Wagon  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich 5  00 

Second  best,  Milwaukee  Buggy  Co. ,  Milwaukee. . .   3  00 

Best  delivexy  wagon,  Chas.  Abresch,  Milwaukee 5  00 

Second  best,  Mitchell  Lewis  Co. ,  Racine 3  00 

Best  heavy  logging  sleigh,  B.  F.  &  H.  L.  Sweet,  Fond  du  Lac 5  00 


Class  50. —  Cahinetware  and  Coopeixtge. 

Best  parlor  set,  Matthews  Bros.,  Milwaukee $10  00 

Second  best,  G.  W.  Dewey,  Milwaukee 5  00 

Best  chamber  set,  Matthews  Bros.,  Milwaukee 10  00 

Second  best,  G.  W.  Dewey,  Milwaukee 5  00 

Best  center  table,  J.  W.  Van  Camp,  Hingham 3  00 

Second  best,  Matthews  Bros. ,  Milwaukee 2  00 

Best  book  case,  G.  W.  Dewey,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  writing  table  or  desk,  Matthews  Bros.,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  spring  bed  bottom,  Matthews  Bros. ,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  reclining  chair,  Matthews  Bros. ,  Milwaukee 5  00 

Best  barrels  for  liquids  and  meats,  Eric  Sears,  Milwaukee Diploma 


Class  51. — Leather  mid  Leather  Manufacture. 

Best  carriage  harness  (double),  T.  C.  Smith  &  Co.,  Milwaukee $5  00 

Best  wagon  harness  (double),  T.  C.  Smith  &  Co.,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  single  harness,  T.  C.  Smith  &  Co. ,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  gent's  saddle,  T.  C.  Smith  &  Co. ,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  lady's  saddle,  T.  C.  Smith  &  Co.,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  4  horse  collars,  T.  C.  Smith  &  Co. ,  Milwaukee 2  00 

Second  best,  John  R.  Stege,  Milwaukee Diploma 

Best  exhibition  of   shoes  manufactured  in  the  state,  A.  W.  Rich, 

Milwaukee 10  00 


Class  53. —  Textile  Fabrics. 

Best  exhibition  carpets  and  rugs,  G.  W.  Dewey,  Milwaukee $10  00 

Best  exhibition  woolen  fabrics,  A.  Weingandt,  Fond  du  Lac 10  00 

Best  suit  men's  clothing.  Browning,  King  &  Co.,  Milwaukee 5  00 

Best  suit  boy's  clothing,  Browning,  King  &  Co.,  Milwaukee 5  00 

Best  exhibition  of  fiu-s  and  fur  goods,  John  Hansen  &  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee   10  00 

Best  six  buckskin  gloves,  John  Hansen  &  Co.  Milwaukee 5  00 

Best  six  buckskin  mittens,  John  Hansen  &  Co.  Milwaukee 5  00 

5-A.  S. 
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FINE  ARTS. 
Class  55. —  Sewing  Machine  Work. 

Best  display  sewiug  machine  work,  fxennrich  Bros.,  Milwaukee. . .     $10  00 


Class  56. —  Workn  of  Art. 

Best  portrait  in  oil,  Frank  Enders,  Milwaukee $12  00 

Best  original  landscape  in  oil,  Frank  Enders,  Milwaukee 12  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Miter  Milwaukee 8  00 

Best  landscape  in  oil,  Theo. ,  Heiss,  Milwaukee 8  00 

Second  best.  Mrs.  Orris  Pratt.  North  Prairie 5  00 

Best  painting  of  liorse  irovr-  life.  Miss  ]\L  A.  M.  Melindy,  Milwaukee  10  00 

Best  painting  of  cow  or  bull  from  life,  Theo.,  Heiss,  Milwaukee. . .  10  00 

Best  painting  sheep  from  life,  Mrs,  J.  Kavanaugh,  Milwaukee. ...  8  00 

Best  painting  still  life  in  oil,  F.  A.  Lydston,  Milwaukee 10  00 

Best  marine  painting  in  oil,  Frank  Enders.  Milwaukee 12  00 

Second  best,  F.  A.  Lydston,  Milwaukee 8  00 

Best  game  painting  in  oil,  E.  W.  Beebe,  Milwavikee 5  00 

Best  fruit  piece  in  oil.  Mrs.  J.  Kavanaugh.  Milwaukee 5  GO 

Best  plaque  painting  in  oil,  Roebel  &  Reinhardt,  Milwavikee 5  00 

Best  oil  painting  on  silk  or  satin.  Miss  Ida  Korizek,  Milwaukee. ...  5  00 

Best  panel  painting  in  oil.  Mrs.  Orris  Pratt,  Spring  Prairie 5  00 

Best  flower  painting  in  oil,  Mrs.  J.  Kavanaugh,  Milwaukee 5  00 

Best  figure  painting  in  oil,  Roebel  &  Reinhardt.  Milwaukee 5  00 

Best  collection  of  oil  paintings  bv   Wisconsin   artists,  Mrs.  Orris 

Pratt.  Spring  Prairie \ 35  00 

Second  best,  E.  W.  Beebe,  Milwaukee 20  00 

Best  collection  of  oil  paintings,  Frank  Enders,  Milwaukee 50  00 

Best  Landscape  in  water  colors,  Frank  Enders,  Milwaukee 5  00 

Best  marine  painting  in  water  colors,  Theo.  Heiss.  Milwaukee 5  CO 

Best  figure  painting  in  water  colors.  Mrs.  J.  Kavanaugh,  Milwaukee  5  00 

Best  painting  stilljife  in  water  colors,  Mrs  J.  Kavanaugh,  Milwaukee  5  00 
iSest  specimen  bird  painting  in  water  colors,   Mrs.  J.   Kavanaugh. 

Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  portrait  in  water  coloi's,  Mrs.  J.  Kavanaugh,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  panel  painting  in  water  color,  Mrs.  J.  Kavanauh,  Milwaukee.  3  00 
Best    flower    painting  in   water   colors,    Mrs.  J.  Kavanaugh,  Mil- 
waukee.   3  00 

Best  water  color  painting  on  silk  or  satin,  Miss  Floy  Miner,  Janes- 

ville 3  00 

Best  collection  of  paintings  in  water  colors  by  Wisconsin   artists, 

Theo.  Heiss,  Milwaukee 15  00 

Best  collection  of  paintings  in  water  colors,  Mrs.  J,  Kavanaugh, 

Milwaukee 25  00 

Best  fruit  in  pastel  from  nature,  Mrs.  I.  M.  Buel,  Beloit 3  00 

Best  flowers  in  pastel  from  nature,  Theo.  Heiss,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  figure  in  pastel  from  nature.  S.  L.  Stein,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  single  piece  china  painting.  Miss  Floy  Miner,  Janesville 3  00 

Best  collection  china  painting.  Miss  Floy  Miner,  Janesville 5  00 

Best  lustre  painting,  Misses  Vilas  and  Morris,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  landscape  photograjih,  Frank  Enders,  Milwaukee 2  00 
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Best  collection  oflphotographs.  S.  L.  Stein,  Milwaukee $8  00 

Beat  crayon  drawing  by  exhibitor,  Frank  H.  Whipp,  Milwaukee. .  5  00 

Best  crayon  from  photograpli,  8.  L.  Stein,  Milwaukee 5  00 

Best  pencil  drawing,  Frank  Enders,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  specimen  charcoal  or  free   hand  drawing,  Mrs.  I.  M.  Buel, 

Beloit 3  00 

Best  specimen  of  etching  by  etcher  Hattie  Foote,  Spring  Prairie. . .  5  00 

Best  exhibit  in  lithography,  Theo.  Heiss.  Milwaukee 2  00 

Best  lava  work,  May  E  Carrier,  Janesville 3  00 


Class  57 —  Natural  History, 

Best  display   of  economic   grasses  of  Wisconsin,   C.    E.  Angell, 

Oslikosh $5  00 

Best  collection  illustrating  the  botany  of  Wisconsin,  W.  L,  Gilbert, 

Prospect 10  00 


Glass  59. —  Needle  Work,  Fancy  Work,  and  Decorative  Art, 

Best  sample  plain  sewing.  Miss  J.   Elwert,  St.  Louis $2  90 

Best  set  embroidered  underclothes,  Mrs.  T.  L.  Newton  Jr.,  Beaver 

Dam 2  00 

Best  specimen  pillow   shams,  Mrs.  T.  L.  Newton  Jr.,  Beaver  Dam.  1  00 

Best  table  spread,  Mrs.  T.  L.  Newton,  Jr.,  Beaver  Dam 3  00 

Best  wall  banner,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Coe.  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  mantle  lambrequin,  Misses  Vilas  and  Morris,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  ,9:ent's.  dressing  gown,  Mrs.  Geo.  Cogswell,  Janesville 5  00 

Best  infant's  robe  and  skirt,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Coe,  Milwaukee 2  00 

Best  exhibition  any  kind  of  lace  work  of  exhibitor,  Misses  Vilas 

and  Morris,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  specimen  darned  lace.  May  E.  Carrier,  Janesville 2  00 

Best  specimen  etching  on  silk,  satin  or  linen,  Hattie  Foote,  Spring 

Prairie 3  00 

Best  chenille  embroidery,  Mrs.  T.  L.  Newton,  Jr.,  Beaver  Dam. . .  2  00 

Best  Arasene  embroidery,  Mrs.  Geo.  Cogswell,  Janesville 3  00 

Best  needle  work  or  fiof-s  embroidery;  Miss  J.  Elwert,  St.  Louis. ...  3  00 
Best  silk  embroidery,  hand  made,  Mrs.  T.  L.  Newton,  Jr.,    Beaver 

Dam 3  00 

Best  specimen  Applique  embroidery,  May  E.  Carrier,  Janesville. . .  3  00 

Best  toilet  cushion.  Miss  L.  Weinstock,  Brandon 2  00 

Best  chair  cover,  Misses  Vilas  and  Morris,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  ottoman  cover,  May  E.  Carrier,  Janesville 3  00 

Best  fancy  knitting  work,  Mrs.  Chas.  Rust,  Mukwanago 3  00 

Best  cotton  tidy,  Sydney  Squire,  Wauwatosa 1  00 

Best  worsted  tidy,  Hattie  Foote.  Spring  Prairie 1  00 

Best  tidy  any  other  kind,  Fred  Molir,  Oakwood 1  00 

Best  specimen  embroidered  slippers,  May  E.  Carrier,  Janesville. .  .  1  00 

Best  silk  mittens,  Mrs.  Chas.  Rust,  Mukwanago 3  00 

Best  knit  or  chocheted  ladies'  skirt,  IVIay  E.  Carrier.  Janesville 3  00 

Best  hand  knit  ladies'  undervest,  Jlay  E.  Carrier,  Janesville 3  00 

Best  collection  crochet  work.  Misses  Vilas  and  Morris,  Milwaukee.  3  00 
Best  crochet  or  knitted    slippers  or  shoes,    Mrs.    Geo.   Cogswell, 

Janesville " 3  00 

Best  fire  screen,  Mrs.  J.  Kavanaugh,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  set  of  doyhes.  Misses  Vilas  and  Morris,  Milwaukee 5  00 

Best  specimen  Paris  tinting.  Miss  Vilas  and  Morris,  Milwaukee 5  OO' 
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Best  tapestry  painting,  Mrs.  J.  Kavanaugh,  Milwaukee $5  00 

Best  hand  decorated  table,  Mrs.  J.  Kavanaugh,  Milwaukee 5  00 

Best  English  crewel  painting.  Misses  Vilas  and  Morris,  Milwaukee.  2  00 
Best  specimens  of  drawn  work,  Mrs.  Herbert  Mason,  Milwaukee. .  3  00 
Best  specimen  French  decorative  art,  Misses  Vilas  and  Morris,  Mil- 
waukee    2  00 

Bes  specimen   darning  in  fancy  stitches,  Misses  Vilas  and  Morris, 

Milwaukee 2  00 

Best  toilet  set,  Hattie  Foot,  Spring  Prairie 2  00 

Bast  Afghan,  Mrs.  J.  U  Curtis,  Milwaukee 5  00 

Best  Arasene  wire  embroidery,  Mav  E.  Carrier,  Janesville 2  00 

Best  Munich  embroidery,  Misses  Vilas  and  Morris,  Milwaukee. ...  2  00 


Class  60. —  Work  of  Boi/s  and   Girls    Under  15  Years  of 

.'     Age. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Cogswell,  Janesville $2  00 


Class  61. — Domestic  Manufacture. 


Best  Kersey  blanket,  Mrs.  Herbert  Mason,  Milwaukee $4  00 

Best  10  yards  home  made  flannel.  May  E.  Carrier,  Janesville. . . , . .  4  00 

Best  Rug  of  any  material,  Mrs.  Chas.  Rust,  Mukwanago.    4  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  Chas.  Rust,  Mukwanago 2  00 

Best  drawn  rug,  Mrs.  Chas.  Rust,  Mukwanago 2  00 

Best  15  yards  rag  carpet,  Mrs.  Herbert  Mason,  Milwaukee 4  00 

Second  best,  Sidney  Squire,  Wauwatosa 2  00 

Best  woolen  stockings.  May  E.  Carrier,  Janesville 2  00 

Best  woolen  socks.  May  E.  Carrier,  Janesville . .  2  00 

Best  silk  quilt  (quilted),  Mrs.  AV.  H.  Sharp,  Vernon 4  00 

Best  silk  log  cabin  quilt,  Mrs.  J.  Hannam,  Trempealeau 2  00 

Best  patch  work  quilt,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Tucker,  Milwaukee 4  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Tucker,  Milwaukee 2  00 

Best  knit  counterpane,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Ryan,  Baraboo 4  00 

Second  best,  Hattie  Foote,  Spring  Prairie 2  00 

Best  ladies'  dress  by  non-professional.  Misses  Vilas  and  Morris,  Mil- 
waukee    4  00 

Best  specimen  of  darning.  Miss  J.  Elwert,  St.  Louis,  Mo 2  00 

Bast  spa.iimea  patched  meaduig,  Miss  J.   Elwert,  St.  Louis,  Mo.. .  2  00 
Best  and  greatest  variety  of  millinery,  Heyn's  dep't  store,  Milwau- 
kee   ". 5  00 


Class  (}2.^  Household  Products. 


Best  loaf  graham  bread,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Swan,  Wauwatosa $5  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  Chas.  Berthelet,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  loaf  white  bread  (hop  yeast),   Mrs.  H.  G.  Tuttle,  Milwaukee. .  5  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Atwood,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  loaf  Indian  bread,  Mrs.  J.  Hanmain,  Trempealeau 5  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Swan,  Wauwatosa 3  00 
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Best  sponge  cake,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Swan.  Wauwatosa $4  OO 

Second  best,  Mrs.  Geo.  Oogsw(  11,  Janesville 3  00 

Best  pound  cake,  Miss  Dousman,  Wauwatosa 4  OO 

Second  best,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Green,  Waukesha 3  00 

Best  jelly  cake,  Miss  Dousman,  Wauwatosa 4  00 

Second  best,    Mrs. A.  J.  Swan,  Wauwatosa 2  00 

Best  chocolate  cake,  Mrs.  John  Amberg,  Milwaukee 4  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Swan,  North  Prairie 2  OO 

Best  cocoanut  cake.  Miss  Dousman,  Wauwatosa 4  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Swan,  Wauwatosa 3  00 

Best  fruit  cake,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Swan,  Wauwatosa 4  00 

Second  best,  Miss  Dousman,  Wauwatosa 8  00 

Best  doughnuts,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Swan,  North  Prairie 4  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Grover,  Wauwatosa 3  00 

Best  and  largest  exhibition  of  above  sort,  Miss  Dousman,  Wauwa- 
tosa   4  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Swan.  Wauwatosa 3  00 

Best  canned  peaches,  Mrs.  G.  P.  Peffer,  Pewaukee 2  00 

Best  canned  plums,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Fisher,  Wauwatosa 2  00 

Best  canned  currants,  Mrs.  G.  P.  Peifer,  Pewaukee 3  OO 

Best  canned  tomatoes.  Miss  M.  A.  M.  Melindy,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  canned  gooseberries,  Mrs.  G.  P.  Peffer,  Pewaukee 2  00 

Best  canned  raspberries.  Miss  M.  A.  M.  Melindy,  Milwaukee 2  00 

Best  canned  strawberries,  W.  L.  Gilbert,  Prospect 3  00 

Best  canned  grapes,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Fisher,  Wauwatosa 3  OO 

Best  canned  blackberries,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Fisher,  Wauwatosa 3  OO 

Best  canned  cherries,  Mrs.  G.  P.  Peffer,  Pewaukee 2  OO 

Best  canned  pears.  Miss  M.  A..  M.  Melindy.  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  Hyslop  or  Transcendent  crabs,  Mrs.  0.  T.  Fisher,  Wauwatosa  2  00 

Best  plum  jelly,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Tuttle,  Milwaukee 2  OO 

Best  currant  jelly,  Mrs.  John  Amberg,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  red  raspberry  jelly,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Fisher,  Wauwatosa 2  00 

Best  crab  apple  jelly.  Miss  M.  x\.  M.  Melindy,  Milwaukee 2  00 

Best  marmalade,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Tuttle,  Milwaukee 2  00 

Best  raspberry  jam,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Tuttle,  Milwaukee 2  00 

Best  blackberry  jam,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Fisher,  Wauwatosa 2  00 

Best  sweet  pickled  peaches,  Mrs.  (I  T.  Fisher,  Wauwatosa 2  00 

Best  tomato  catsup,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Fisher,  Wauwatosa = 2  00 

Best  cucumbers,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Fisher,  Wauwatosa 2  00 

Best  mangoe.s,  Mrs.  G.  P.  Peffer,  Pewaukee 3  00 

Best  onions,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Fisher,  Wauwatosa 3  00 

Best  mixed  pickles,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Fisher,  Wauwatosa 3  00 

Best  and  largest  exhibition  of  fruits,  jellies,  jams  and  pickles,  Mrs. 

C.  T.  Fisher,  Wauwatosa .^ 5  00 

Best  sample  13  lbs.  or  more  of  comb  houey  in  most  marketable 

shape,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Green,  Waukeslia 3  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  H.  Hills,  Sheboygan  Falls 3  00 

Best  sample  extracted  honey,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Green,  Waukesha   3  OO 

Second  best,  Mrs.  H.  Hills,  Sheboygan  Falls    3   00 

Best  bee  hive  for  comb  honey,  Mrs.  C."  H.  Green,  Waukesha 3  00 

Best  bee  hive  for  entracted  lioney,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Green,  Waukesha. .  3  00 

Best  houey  extractor,  Mrs.  H.  Hills,  Sheboygan  Falls 2  00 

Best  colony  Italian  bees  in  observatory  liive,  Mrs.  C.   H.  Green, 

Waukesha ". 5  00 

Best  wax  extractor,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Green,  Waukesha 2  00 

Best  display  of  aparian  tools  and  fixtures,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Green,  Wau- 
kesha    4  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  H.  Hills,  Sheboygan  Falls 2  00 

Best  sample  comb. foundation.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Green,  Waukesha 3  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  H.  Hills,  Sheboygan  Falls .  1  00 

Best  sample  beeswax,  Mrs.  C.   H.  Green,  Waukesha  2  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  H.  Hills,  Sheboygan  Falls 1  00 
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Class  63  —  Works  of  Art. 

Best  landscape  in  oil,  Miss  Floy  Miner,  Janesville |8  00 

Second  best.  Miss  Floy  Miner,  Janesville ?i  00 

Best  game  painting  in  oil,  Mrs.  E.  N.  Lock  wood,  Ripon 8  00 

Best  fruit  painting  in  oil,  Lottie  E.  Hooley,  Wauwatosa 5  00 

Second  best.  Miss  Floy  Miner,  Janesville 3  00 

Best  flower  painting  in  oil,  Miss  Floy  Miner,  Janesville 5  00 

Best  painting  still  life  in  oil,  Mrs.  Orris  Pratt,  Spring  Prairie 10  00 

Best  panel  painting  in  oil,  J.  Kavanaugh,  Milwaukee 5  00 

Best  plaque  painting  in  oil,  J.  Kavanaugh.  Milwaukee .1  00 

Best  figure  painting  in  oil,  J.  Kavanaugh,  Milwaukee 5  00 

Best  figure  painting  in  water  colors.  Miss  Floy  Miner,  Janesville. .  3  00 

Best  bird  painting  in  water  colors,  J.  Kavanaugh,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Best  still  life  jiainting  water  colors,  J.  Kavanaugh,  Milwaukee. ...  3  00 

Best  portrait  in  water  colors.  Miss  Floy  Miner,  Janesville 5  00 

Best  plaque  painting  in  water  colors.  Miss  Floy  Miner,  Janesville.  3  00 

Best  flower  painting  in  water  colors,  J.  Kavanaugh,  Milwaukee..  3  00 

Best  china  painting,  single  piece.  Miss  Floy  Miner,  Janesville 3  00 

Best  collection  of  photographs,  Mrs.  Lock  wood,  Ripon 8  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Spencer,  Evansville 5  00 

Best  crayon  drawing  by  exhibitor,  Mrs.  Lockwood,  Ripon 5  00 

Best  pencil  drawing  by  exhibitor,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Wilson,  Milwaukee. . .  3  00 
Best  specimen  charcoal  or  free  hand  drawing.  Miss  Hattie  Thomp- 
son, Bay  View '. .  3  00 

Best  set  of  architectural  plans,  Mi'S.  Lockwood,  Ripon 8  00 

Best  specimens  scroll  sawing,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Coe,  Milwaukee 3  00 

Bert  display  dentistry,  Miss  Annie  Thon,  Milwaukee 8  00 


PROCEEDINGS. 


EXECUTIVE  BOARD  MEETINGS. 

MEETINGS     DURING    FAIR    WEEK,     SEPTEMBER    17-22,    1888,    IN" 

MILWAUKEE. 

The  executive  board  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural 
Society  met  every  evening  during  fair  week  in  the  club 
rooms  at  Plankinton  House,  Milwaukee,  and  disposed  of 
such  questions  of  interest  or  importance  as  arose  in  the 
various  departments  or  general  management  of  the  fair. 


DECEMBER    MEETING. 

As  provided  by  by-laws  and  pursuant  to  published  notice 
the  Executive  Board  met  in  their  rooms  in  capitol,  December 
5,  1888. 

Quorum  present.     Ex-President  Fratt  in  chair. 

Treasurer  Miner  presented  his  report,  which  was  com- 
pared and  examined  with  the  books  of  secretary  and 
affirmed. 

On  motion  adjourned. 


FEBRUARY    MEETING. 

Agricultural  Rooms,  Madison,  Wis.,  Feb.  4,  1889. 
Meeting  called  to  order  with  President  Mitchell  in  the 
-chair.     Present,  Messrs.  Hitt,  Cox,  Wilson,  Vaughn,  True, 
Arnold,    Beaumont,     Adams,     Parkinson,    Fratt,     Boyd, 
Mitchell,  Miner  and  Newton. 

Reports   of    department    superintendents    received    and 
approved. 
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The  following  resolution,  introduced  by  Mr,  Arnold,  was 

adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we,  members  of  the  Executive  Board  of  Wisconsin 
State  Agricultural  Society,  hereby  express  our  sympathy  and  condolence 
to  Hon.  C.  M.  Sanger,  late  president  of  this  society,  in  his  late  bereavement 
and  sickness  in  his  family;  hoping  that  those  who  still  remain  to  him  may 
speedily  recover  and  that  the  kind  hand  of  time  may  soothe  his  sorrows 
and  give  him  many  happy  days  in  the  f  uture- 

Rules  and  regulations  in  premium  list  revised. 
On  motion  of   Mr.   Miner  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted: 

Resolved.  That  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society,  through  its 
Executive  Board,  tender  to  the  Woman's  Wisconsin  Suffrage  Association, 
the  thanks  of  this  society  for  their  efforts  previous  to,  and  during  the  state 
fair  of  1888,  that  resulted  in  making  theirs  an  attractive  feature  of  the 
fair,  and  would  invite  their  co-operation  for  the  fair  of  1889. 

Board  adjourned  to  9  A.  M.,  Tuesday. 


Tuesday,  February  5,  9  A.  M. 

President  Mitchell  in  the  chair.  Present:  Messrs.  Hitt, 
Cox,  Wilson,  Smith,  Vaughn,  True,  Arnold,  Beaumont, 
Adams,  Parkinson,  Fratt,  Boyd,  Mitchell,  Miner  and  New- 
ton. 

Dates  for  fair  of  1889  were  fixed  at  September  16,  17,  18, 

19,  20. 

On  motion  it  was  decided  when  the  aggregate  of 
premiums  awarded  any  exhibitor  shall  amount  to  $5.00  or 
more,  ten  per  cent,  of  this  amount  shall  be  retained  by  the 
society. 

On  motion  the  board  resolved  to  pay  no  money  for  at- 
tractions at  the  fair  of  1889. 

Messrs.  Wilson,  Beaumont,  Arnold  and  Parkinson  were 
appointed  a  committee  on  Legislation. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  to  revise  prem- 
ium list  for  different  departments: 
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A  —  Messrs.  True,  Parkinson  and  Boyd. 

B  —  Messrs.  Arnold,  Beaumont  and  Clark. 

C  —  Mr.  Clark. 

D  —  Mr,  Beaumont. 

E  — Mr.  Wilson. 

F  —  Messrs.  Fisher,  Newton  and  Cox, 

G  —  Horticultural  Society. 

]  —  Hitt. 

K  —  Miss  Fuller,  Messrs.  Miner,  True  and  Doyon. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  per  diem  of  superintendents 
was  changed  from  $4  to  $5  per  day  and  railroad  fare  over 
shortest  route  from  their  residence  to  place  of  holding  fair. 

Adjourned  until  2  P.  M. 


Meeting  called  to  order  at  2  P.  M.  President  Mitchell 
presiding,  quorum  present.  Reports  of  committees  in  de- 
partments A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G  and  I  received  and  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  True,  correction  of  speed  list  was  left  to- 
president,  secretary  and  Mr.  Boyd. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fratt.  the  Finance  committee  were  au- 
thorized to  raise  funds  for  the  society. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  True,  in  all  departments  superinten- 
dents may  in  their  discretion  employ  an  expert  judge  at  $5 
a  class. 

Messrs.  Miner,  Beaumont  and  Adams  were  appointed  a 
committee  on  Legislation  to  act  during  the  session. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Adams,  Secretary  Newton  was  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  one  to  confer  with  representatives 
from  other  societies  in  regard  to  division  of  report. 

Report  of  Horticultural  Society  for  Department  G,  made 
and  accepted. 

On  motion  the  committee  on  Fine  Arts  was  changed  to 
Miss  Fuller,  Mrs.  Campbell  and  Messrs.  Adams  and  Miner, 
with  time  allowed  for  making  their  report. 

The  committee  on  Legislation  made  the  following  recom- 
dation : 
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That  this  board  petition  the  legislature  as  follows,  to  wit: 

1st.     That  the  present  law  giving  the  society  an  annual  appropriation  of 

$4,000,  be  so  amended  as  to  give  it  in  addition  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  ten 

per  cent,  of  the  actual  cash  paid  out  by  the  society  for  pi-emiumseach  year, 

thus  putting  this  society  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  county  and  district 

agricultural  associations. 

2d.  Tliat  a  law  be  enacted  making  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  and  equipping  state  fair  grounds,  to  be  located  at  or 
near  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  the  same  to  be  held  in  fee  by  the  state  for  state 
fair  purposes;  provided,  the  city  of  Milwaukee  or  its  citizens,  appropriate 
■$50,000  for  the  same  purpose. 

3d.  That  while  there  may  be  some  changes  made  in  the  puljlication  of 
the  reports  of  the  several  societies  of  the  state,  this  society  desires  for  the 
convenience  of  its  members,  for  the  interest  of  the  state  at  large  and  for 
the  reputation  of  the  state  abroad,  that  a  nispectable  number  of  the  same 
be  bound  as  heretofore  in  one  volume  to  be  distributed  by  this  society. 

Wm.  Wilson, 
^  Eph.  Beaumont, 

Alex.  A.  Arnold. 

Passed,  and  copies  ordered  sent  to  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

Department  superintendents  were  elected  as  follows: 

Horses  —  John  M.  True,  Baraboo. 

Speed  —  James  G.  Boyd,  Milwaukee. 

Cattle  —  A.  A.  Arnold,  Galesville. 

Sheep  —  C.  M.  Clark,  Whitewater 

Swine  —  E.  Beaumont,  Hartland. 

Poultry  —  Wm.  Wilson,  Wausau. 

Agriculture  —  Seth  Fisher,  Center. 

Fruits  and  Flowers  —  B.  S.  Hoxie,  Evansville. 

Machinery  —  A.  W.  Vaughn,  Lodi. 

Manufactures  —  H.  D.  Hitt,  Oakfield. 

Fine  Arts  —  H.  C.  Adams,  Madison. 

Marshal  —  G.  G.  Cox,  Mineral  Point. 

Gates  —  N.  D.  Fratt,  Racine. 

Forage  —  C.  T.  Fisher,  Wauwatosa. 

By  resolution  it  was  decided  to  continue  the  part  of  De- 
partment K,  set  aside  for  woman's  work,  its  superintendent 
to  be  appointed  by  and  work  under  the  direction  of  super- 
intendent of  Fine  Arts. 

Board  adjourned  to  9  A.  M.  Wednesday. 
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Wednesday,  0  A.  M. 

Board  met.    Pres.  Mitchell  in  the  chair.    Quorum  present. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fratt,  the  president  and  secretary  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  have  charge  of  fair  grounds  in 
Milwaukee,  and  the  secretary  to  have  power  to  deal  with 
Dane  County  society  as  he  sees  fit. 

Board  adjourned. 


SOCIETY    MEETING. 

ELECTION    OF    OFFICERS. 

The  members  of  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society 
met  at  Germania  hall.  Thursday  evening,  September  20, 
1888,  to  elect  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

President  Sanger  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

On  motion  of  H.  C.  Adams,  of  Madison,  roll  call  was  dis- 
pensed with,  and  an  informal  ballot  called  for. 

Messrs.  Arnold,  Mathews,  Peck  and  McLaren  were  ap- 
pointed tellers. 

The  result  of  the  ballot,  which  on  motion  of  E.  W.  Keyes, 
of  Madison,  was  made  formal,  was:  Total  votes  cast  200,  of 
which  John  L.  Mitchell  received  145,  C.  M.  Sanger  113,  and 
George  Peck  2. 

The  office  of  secretary  was  then  balloted  for. 

The  result  of  ballot  cast  for  secretary  showed  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  258,  T.  L.  Newton  receiving  217,  John 
M.  True  41. 

The  ballot  was  made  informal  and  unanimous. 

Cyrus  Miner  was  re-elected  treasurer  by  acclamation. 

Vice  presidents  were  elected  as  follows: 

First  district  —  Seth  Fisher,  Center. 

Second  district  —  H.  D.  Hitt,  Oakfield. 

Third  district  —  George  G.  Cox,  Mineral  Point. 

Fourth  district  — "August  Uihlein,  Milwaukee. 

Fifth  district  —  John  M.  Smith,  Green  Bay. 

Sixth  district — A.  W.  Vaughn,  Lodi. 

Seventh  district  —  John  M.  True,  Baraboo. 

Eighth  district  —  A.  A.  Arnold,  Galesville. 

Ninth  district  —  William  Wilson,  Wausau. 
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Additional  members:  H.  C.  Adams,  Madison;  S.  D.  Hub- 
bard, Mondovi;  N.  D.  Fratt,  Racine;  A,  C.  Parkinson, 
Columbus;  D.  J.  Spaulding,  Black  River  Falls;  E.  Beau- 
mont, Waukesha;  James  G.  Boyd,  Milwaukee. 

Meeting  adjourned. 


annual  december  meeting. 

Agricultural  Rooms. 
Madison,  Wis.,  December  0,  1888. 

Meeting-  called  to  order  with  ex-President  Fratt  in  the 
chair. 

Quorum  present. 

Treasurer  Miner  read  his  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
December  5. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Doyon,  the  report  was  referred  to  com- 
mittee of  three,  Mes3rs.  Geo.  E.  Bryant,  David  Wright  and 
Simeon  Mills,  for  comparison  with  treasurer's  warrants  and 
secretary's  vouchers  and  books. 

Committee  reporting  all  accounts  correct,  report  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  societ}^ 

The  following  resolution  by  Gen.  Bryant,  was  unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society 
be  and  the  same  hereby  are  extended  to  Henry  B.  Sherman  for  his  magni- 
ficent gift  of  the  painting  of  Spring  Brook  Farm,  Burnett  Junction,  Dodge 
county,  Wis.,  which  now  adorns  the  walls  of  the  Agricultural  Rooms,  in 
Wisconsin's  Capitol. 

Resolved,  That  Henry  B.  Sherman  be  and  he  is  hereby  elected  an  honor- 
ary member  of  said  society.  \ 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  said  society  be  directed  to  forward  to  Mr. 
Sherman  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  with  a  certificate  of  membership. 

Adjourned. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Officers  and  Memhers  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agri- 
cultural Society: 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  your  treas- 
urer for  the  year  ending  December  5th,  1888. 

Cyrus  Miner, 

Treasurer. 
Agricultural  Rooms,  Madison,  Dec.  5th,  1888. 

EECEIPTS. 

Amount  from  1887 |1 ,527  85 

Amount  from  loans 4 ,  200  00 

Amount  from  entry  fees 3 ,  477  00 

Amount  from  sale  of  tickets 18 ,  339  56 

Amount  from  rent  of  privileges , 

Amount  from  sale  of  forage 

Amount  from  state 

Amount  from  advertising 

Amount  from  rent  of  stalls 

Amount  from  membership 

Amount  from  rent  of  shafting 

Amount  from  rent  of  club  house 

Amount  from  Woman's  association 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid  warrants  current  year. 

Paid  warrants  of  1888 

Unpaid  warrants 


2,917  25 

187  26 

4,000  00 

150  00 

374  00 

940  00 

277  50 

300  00 

50  00 

$36,690  42 

133,683  32 

348  67 

457  42 

P4,489  41 

Balance  on  hand |2 ,  201  01 
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SECRETARY'S    WARRANT  ACCOUNT. 


No.  To  whom  and  for  what  issued. 

1  Pickerell,  J.  A. ,  lierd  book 

2  Shane,  Daniel 

3  Davis,  Barney,  service  iu  full 

4  Newton,  T.  L.,  secretary,  salary 

5  Fuller,  Frank,  assistant  secretary,  salary 

6  Hastreiter,  R. ,  painting  signs 

7  Eastman,  R.  W.,  work  at  fair 

8  Sherman  &  Hutchins,  printing  circulars 

9  Newton,  T.  L. ,  secretary,  salary 

10  Fuller,  Fi-ank,  assistant  secretary's,  salary 

11  Newton,  T.  L. ,  extra  work.  Miss  Totto 

12  Newton,  T.  L. ,  paid  taxes  fair  grounds 

13  Newton,  T.  L. ,  paid  rent,  fair  grounds 

14  Void 

15  N.  W.  stamp  works,  medals 

16  Boyd,  J.  G. ,  expenses  board  meeting 

17  Little,  Mrs.  S.  C. ,  convention  expenses 

18  Wilson,  M. ,  board  meeting 

19  Curtis,  F.  C. ,  board  meeting 

20  Ai-nold,  A.  A. ,  board  meeting 

21  True,  J.  M. ,  board  meeting 

22  Clark,  C.  M. ,  board  meeting 

•  23  Hitt,  H.  D. ,  board  meeting 

24  Fisher,  Setli,  board  meeting 

25  Todd,  M.  G. ,     convention  expenses 

27  Void 

26  Vaughn,  A.  W. .  meeting  of  board 

28  Haaf ,  E.  R. ,  expenses  at  convention 

29  Beach,  C.  R. ,  expenses  at  convention 

30  Hughes,  Thomas,  printing  programme 

31  Hoxie,  B.  S.,  expenses  at  convention 

32  Sheasby ,  F.  C. ,  printing  banners 

33  Adams,  H.  C. .  expenses  at  convention 

34  Newton,  T.  L. ,  secretary,  salary 

35  Fuller,  Frank  L. ,  assistant  secretary ,  salary 

36  W.  U.  Telegraph  Co 

37  Western  Farmer  Co 

38  Northwestern  Stamp  Works 

39  T.  L.  Newton,  secretary,  salary 

40  Fuller,  Frank,  assistant  secretary,  salary 

41  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co 

42  Newton,  T.  L. ,  secretary,  salary 

43  Fuller,  Frank  L. .  assistant  secretary,  salary 

44  Grant.  Francis,  reporter 

45  Rent  of  grounds,  Milwaukee 

46  N.  Y.  Store,  muslin 

47  Riley  &  Corcoran,  livery 

48  Newton,  T.  L. ,  secretar3%  salary ' 

49  Fuller,  Frank  L. ,  assistant  secretary,  salary 

50  Ferris,  E.,  freight  and  drayage 

51  Newton  &  Wenz,  muslin 

52  W.  U.  Telegraph  Co 

53  Void 

54  Void 

55  Newton,  T.  L. ,  secretary,  salary 150  OO 


Ainouut. 

$3  50' 

19  10' 

280  90 

150  00 

66  68 

10  00 

4  00 

17  50 

150  00 

66  66 

15  00 

544  28 

250  00 

55  "66 

6  45 

1  60 

15  00 

7  00 

23  75 

6  22 

6  OO 

16  93 

4  00 

2  00 

5  6(> 

10  00 

7  50 

82  50 

5  00 

3  50 

12  90 

150  00 

66  67 

2  65 

1  25 

70 

150  00 

66  66 

2  25 

150  00 

66  67 

80  00 

250  00 

2  00 

5  50 

150  00 

66  66 

1  50 

128  52 

4  OO 
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No.  To  whom  and  for  ichat  issued. 

56  Fuller,  F.  L.,  assistant  secretary,  salary 

57  W.  U.  Telegraph  Co 

58  Democrat  Co . 

59  Newton,  T.  L.,  advertising,  Robert  Hastreiter 

GO  Hastreter,  R. ,  printing 

61  Ferris,  E. ,  drayage 

63  Ferris,  E. ,  drayage 

63  N.  W.  Stamp  Co 

64  Ferris,  E. ,  drayage 

65  Void 

66  Hastreter,  R. ,  designing 

67  Hastreter,  R. ,  painting  banners 

68  Newton,  T.  L.,  secretary,  salary 

69  Fuller,  Frank  L.,  assistant  secretary,  salary 

70  Yewdale  &  Sous,  advertising  cards 

71  Newton,  T.  L.,  rent,  fair  grounds 

12  Calvert  Lithograph  Co 

73  Kentzler  Bros. ,  livery , 

74  W.  U.  Telegraph  Co 

75  Fair  Co. ,  entry  book , 

76  Newton,  T.  L..  advertising  agent,  Parkinson,  John 

77  Clough,  C.  E.,  advertising  agent,  Eastman,  John. ., 

78  Newton,  T.  L.,  advertising  agent 

79  Eastman,  I. ,  adverti?ing  agent 

80  Newton,  T.  L.,  secretary,  salary 

81  Fuller,  Frank  L.,  assistant  seci'etary,  salary 

82  Angel  &  Hastreiter,  directory 

83  Newton,  T.  L.,  Clough  advertising 

84  Sackett  Merrill  Tag  Co 

85  Newton  &  Wrenz,  premium  ribbons 

86  Harkness,  D.  T. ,  tickets 

87  Clough,  C.  E. ,  whitewash 

88  Button,  Spirit  of  Turf 

89  Schawl)  Stamp  Co 

90  Riley  &  Corcoran,  livery 

91  Am.  Ex.  Co 

92  Chicago  Horseman,  advertising 

93  Wis.  Agl.  Co.,  advertising 

94  Somder,  1.  H.,  &  Co.,  advertising 

95  Yewdale  &  Son,  prmting 

96  Clough,  C.  E. ,  whitewash 

97  Roberts  Bros. ,  rent  of  tent 

98  Chapman,  T.  A. ,  ribbon 

99  Collmgbourne,  T.  P.,  cloth  signs 

100  Void 

101  Koch  &  Loeber,  roofing 

103  Harkness,  D.  S. ,  printing 

103  Yeudale  &  Sons,  printing 

104  Copeland,  E.  W. ,  roofing  materials 

105  Ormsby ,  I. ,  printing 

106  Dodge,  John  L. ,  premium , 

107  Moore,  H.  C. ,  premium 

108  Rodgers,  H. ,  premium 

109  Steele,  I.  S. ,  premium 

110  Mitchell,  John  L..  premium 

111  Void '. 

113  White,  E.  I. ,  premium 

113  Libby,  A. ,  premiuiu 

114  Brodhead,  E.  H. ,  premium 

115  Uihlein  Bros. ,  premium 

116  Giddings,  L.,  premium 


Amount. 

$66  67 

4  10 

10  00 

150  00 

75  00 

3  00 

6  35 

43 

5  15 

18"66 

60  00 

150  00 

66  66 

160  00 

250  00 

310  00 

8  00 

8  73 

10  00 

50  00 

15  00 

20  90 

30  00 

150  00 

66  67 

3  00 

20  00 

10  63 

70  00 

119  36 

50  00 

20  00 

28  00 

7  00 

3  45 

30  00 

20  00 

20  00 

160  00 

40  00 

7  00 

5  45 

20  00 

27"66 

29  50 

15  50 

50  00 

63  50. 

250  00 

125  00 

75  00 

75  00 

350  00 

125 '66 

50  00 

250  00 

125  00 

62  50 
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No.                            To  whom  and  for  ivhat  issued.  Amount. 

117  Anderson,  G.,  representative.  Polk  county $37  50 

118  Hodge,  G.  T.,  representative,  Green  county 12  05 

119  Ellis,  John,  representative,  Marquette  county 15  20 

130  Albany,  A.  M.,  representative,  Ozaukee  county 7  80 

121  Owen,  David,  representative,  Columbia  county 14  00 

132  Clark,  C.  M.,  paid  judge 10  00 

133  Ure,  Geo.  A. ,  representative,  Clark  county 22  40 

124  Kenzie,  F.  C,  representative,  Grant  county 18  50 

125  Stanchfie'.d,  S.  B.,  representative,  Fond  du  Lac  county 11  72 

126  Dey,  John,  representative,  Outagamie  county ...  16  22 

127  Potter,  C.  M.,  representative,  Juneau  county 15  68 

128  Allen,  D.  S.,  repi'esentative,  Walworth  county 9  00 

129  Smith,  I.  M.,  repi-esentative,  Brown  county 15  74 

130  Greer,  F.  S.,  representative,  Bloomington  fair 30  00 

131  Tubbs,  P.,  representative,  Outagamie  county 16  76 

132  Hatch,  C.  A.,  repi'esentative,  Richland  county 18  20 

133  Tilton,  S.,  representative,  Vernon  county 17  90 

134  Smith  John,  representative,  Depere  fair 14  54 

135  Bushnell,  S.  M.,  representative,  Portage  county. ...   15  00 

136  Stafford,  C.  M.,  representative,  Pierce  county 29  48 

137  Sherbonne,  A.  C,  representative,  Dunn  .county . .  21  80 

138  Pember,  R.  T.,  representative.  Rock  county 13  90 

139  Haney,  I.  C,  representative,  Kewaunee  county 13  56 

140  Brock,  Lloyd,  representative,  Langlade  county 30  48 

141  Cox,  G.  G.,  repi'esentative,  Iowa  county 8  00 

142  Whitman,  I. ,  delegate,  Iowa  county 17  00 

143  Palmer,  C.  E.,  delegate,  Taylor  county 32  40 

144  Fisher,  C.  T. ,  premium 35  53 

145  Wyatt,  S.  E.,  assistant  in  poultry  department 18  00 

146  Hughes,  E. ,  premium 125  00 

147  Lee,  W.  W.,  representative,  St.  Croix  county 24  80 

148  Carr,  I.  D. ,  expert  ju  Jge 5  00 

149  Conrad,  F.,  representative,  Waupaca  county 15  32 

150  Griffiths,  judge ,  horses 5  00 

151  FJinn,  W.  W. ,  delegate,  Barron  county 26  78 

153  Matthew,  A.  B. ,  premium 125  00 

153  Brooks,  judge,  horses 5  00 

154  Foster,  L.  G. ,  judge,  horses 5  00 

155  Moore  &  Sons,  premium 125  00 

156  Ellen  wood,  A.  B.,  delegate,  Bai-aboo  Valley 14  04 

157  Wilson,  Wm. ,  superintendent  poultry  department 48  00 

158  McGibona,  A.  D.,  representative,  Sauk  county 15  14 

159  McKinney,  H.  D.,  premium 175  00 

160  Quan,  S.  M.,  representative.  Marathon  county 20  48 

161  Moore.  H.  C,  premium. 75  00 

162  Halligan,  Anna,  secretary's  clerk 25  00 

163  Libby,  A.  J. ,  premium 2r0  00 

164  Johnson,  P.  V. ,  premium 2110  00 

165  Germania  society,  use  of  hall 15  00 

166  Sanger,  S.  M. ,  expenses  to  Detroit 50  00 

167  Cole,  H.,  premium 250  00 

168  Sjienser,  H.  L. ,  premium 125  00 

169  Libby,  A.  J.  premium 75  00 

170  Potts,  S.  D. ,  gate  attendant 15  00 

171  Taylor,  E.  S.,  gate  attendant 17  50 

172  Robertson,  A.  J. ,  gate  attendant 17  50 

173  Curtis,  F.  C,  superintendent  swine  department 36  00 

174  Hitt,  H.  D.,  superintendent  manufacturers'  department  . . .  52  00 

175  Wliite,  C.  L.,  premium 250  00 

176  Loomis,  H.  K. ,  assistant  superintendent  agricultural  depart- 

ment   33  00 
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No,                         To  whom  and  for  what  issued.  Amount. 

177  Wood,  Peter,  premium , $30  00 

178  James,  F,  W.,  premium 125  00- 

179  Herrock,  W.  C.,  prem^ium 

180  Daft,  Chas.  premium 250  00 

181  Dowd,  J.,  premium 75  00 

183  Ginnis,  A.  B.,  assistant,  manufacturing 21  00 

183  Smith,  S.  H,,  premium 50  00 

184  German,  T. ,  premium 50  00 

185  Steele,  T.  A.,  premium 50  00 

186  Truesdale,  Wm.,  premium  20  00 

187  Arnold,  A.  A.,  superintendent  cattle  department 32  00 

188  Void 

189  True,  J.  M.,  superintendent  horse  department 40  00 

190  Barney,  M.  A.,  assistant  superintendent  horse  department.  17  50 

191  True,  G.  H.,  assistant supei-intendent  horse  department 10  00 

192  True,  J,  M.,  expenses 1175 

193  Fratt,  N.  D. ,  expenses  board  meeting 32  32 

194  Fratt,  N.  D.,  superintendent  gates 24  00 

195  Fitzgerald,  H.  M. ,  gate  attendant 17  50' 

196  Wood,  Wm. ,  work  in  speed  department 20  00 

197  Delanny,  M.  J.,  oatsandfeed 49  39- 

198  Void 

199  Adams,  H.  C,  superintendent  fruit  and  flowers 42  50 

200  Fisher,  Seth,  superintendent  agricultural  department 32  00 

201  Lindsay  Bros. ,  use  of  engine 62  60 

202  Clark,  C.  N.,  superintendent  sheep  department 36  00 

203  Marshland,  T.  H.,  gate  attendant 17  50 

204  Dodge,  J.  L. ,  premium 50  00 

205  Flack,  J.  N. ,  premium 75  00 

206  Crigan,  J.  E.,  premium 250  00 

207  White,  A,  D.,  premium 50  00 

208  Campbell,  Mrs.  V.  H.,  superintendent  woman's  department  28  00' 

209  Waters,  Ed.  and  wife,  toilet  room  attendant 10  00 

210  West,  S.  G.,  gate  attendants 10  00 

211  Loeber,  T.  W.,  paper 7  00 

212  Waters.  Ed.,  sweeping 4  00 

213  N.  W.  Fuel  Co.,  fuel 37  75- 

214  Peffer,  G.  P. ,  assistant  superintendent  flowers 26  00 

215  Little,  George,  gate  attendant 17  50 

216  Loeber,  T.  W. ,  clerk  speed  department 25  00 

217  Brush,  C,  call  bell 6  OO 

218  Carpenter,  Charles,  weigher 4  50 

219  Rickert,  I.  W.,  paint  signs 7  00 

220  Harkness,  D.  G.,  printing 8  00 

221  Parkinson,  J.  M.,  secretary's  clerk 27  00 

223  Crowl,^0.  H. ,  supei  intendent  grounds 75  00 

223  Howard,  Dora,  secretary's  clerk 15  00 

224  Prichard,  Minnie,  secretary's  clerk 40  00 

235  Pilgrim  Church,  dinner  tickets 19  00 

226  Sanger,  Charles,  president's  clerk 21  00 

227  Brisbane,  W.  H.,  dinner  tickets 1  50 

238  Shoeffel,  G.  J. ,  police 231  00 

229  Clough,  C.  E.,  whitewashing 50  00 

230  Hastrieter,  R. ,  secretary's  clerk 31  00 

231  Peffer.  Kate,  secretary's  clerk 28  00 

233  Gaines,  J.  W.,  secretary's  clerk 37  00 

232  Miner,  Cyrus,  Plankinton  bank  note 2 ,  000  00 

234  Chuler,  T. ,  assistant,  machinery  department 42  00 

235  Newcome,  J. ,  machinist 36  00 

236  Boyes,  H. ,  work  in  machinery  department 36  00 

237  Vaughn,  A.  W.,  expenses  in  machinery  department. 45  00- 

6— A.  S. 
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No.  To  u'hom  and  for  ivJiat  issued.  Amount. 

33S  Vaughn,  A.  W.,  superintendent  machinery   department....  $54  00 

239  Ayer,  H.  M.,  assistant  superintendent   macliiuery  depart- 

ment    15  00 

240  Swan  Bros.,  straw 10133 

241  Warren,  J.  B. ,  forage 100  23 

242  Voraling,  J.  H.,  forage 131  94 

243  Clauder,  J.,  music 50  00 

244  Whitewater  church,  dinner  tickets 95  50 

245  Scheffell,  G.  J.,   niglitwatch  46  00 

246  Armour.  D.  H.,  use  of  horse  as  marshal 25  00 

247  Miller,  William,  dinner  tickets 15  75 

248  Miller,  Wm.,  use  of  tent 20  00 

249  Void 

250  Leseher,  T.  W.,  labor 14  00 

25i     Loomis,  E.  W. ,  dinner  tickets 2  50 

252  Sangenberger,  J.,  lumber 1 ,675  00 

253  News  Pub.  Co. ,  advertising 5  00 

254  Adams  &  Hayes,  livery 50  00 

255  Yenowin's  News,  advertising 10  00 

256  Gilbert,  J.  D.,  straw 29  71 

257  Foley  Bros.,  forage 392  74 

258  Schoeffel,  Geo.  J.,  marshal  1887 40  00 

259  Schoeffel,  Geo.  J.,  marshal  1888 53  00 

260  Wis.  Planing  Mill  Co.,  lumber 315  98 

261  Herrick,  M.,  straw 51  47 

262  Sunmot,  P.,  fireman 24  00 

263  Catholic  Citizen,  advertising 7  00 

264  Evening  Wisconsin,  advertising 150  00 

265  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  advertising 157  80 

266  Milwaukee  Journal,  advertising 50  00 

267  Wis.  Telephone  Co 10  00 

268  Duester,  P.  V. ,  &  Co 12  50 

269  Smith,  A.  A 50  00 

270  Muers,  H.,&Co 3150 

271  Boyd,  J.  G.,  horse  breeder's  stake 300  00 

272  Void 

273  Phillips,  T.,  advertising 26  00 

274  Yewdale  &  Son,  printing 25  75 

275  Yewdale  &  Son,  printing 15  00 

276  Fisher,  C.  T.,  carting 12  00 

277  Fisher,  C.  T.,  labor  in  forage  department 108  00 

278  Rich  &  Co.,  merchandise 30  36 

279  Peck's  Sun,  advertising 4  50 

280  Uihlein  Bros. ,  premium 50  00 

281  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  advertising 135  OO 

282  Bothers,  Wm. ,  &  Co.,  forage 27  83 

283  Copeland,  E.  W.,  roofing 10  00 

284  Boynton,  A.  L.,  livery 42  00 

285  Mock,  B.,  band 40  00 

286  Boyd,  J.  G.,  labor  and  expenses 871  61 

287  Gross,  J.,  hardware 69  17 

288  Boyd,  J.  G.,  superintendent  speed  department 105  00 

289  W^estern  Union  Telegraph  Co 7  44 

290  White,  C.  H Ill  65 

291  Cambpell,  V.  H.,  helper 1  00 

392    Lowell  &  Crone,  show  case 9  00 

293  Newton  &  Wenz,  merchandise 12  25 

294  Newton,  T.  F. ,  secretary,  salary 150  00 

295  Fuller.  Frank  L.,  assistant  secretary,  salary 66  66 

296  Hacker,  T.  H.  &  Co.,  premium 179  00 

297  Hacker,  T.  H.,  &  Co.,  premium 10  00 
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No. 

298 

299 

300 

301 

302 

303 

304 

305 

306 

307 

308 

309 

310 

311 

312 

313 

3U 

315 

316 

317 

318 

319 

320 

321 

322 

323 

324 

325 

326 

3^-7 

328 

329 

330 

331 

332 

333 

334 

335 

336 

337 

338 

339 

340 

341 

342 

343 

344 

345 

346 

847 

348 

249 

350 

351 

352 

353 

354 

355 

356 

357 

358 


To  whom  and  for  what  issued 


Vesper,  Geo. ,  premium 

Lyon ,  J.,  premium 

dough,  C.  E.,  painting  and  whitewasliing. 

Clough,  C.  E..  advertising 

Tucker.  M:s.  E.  W.,  premium 

Heivss,  Theo.,  premium 

Welch,  J.  E. ,  premium 

Donnatt,  D.  H..  preoiium     

Corcoran,  W.  G  ,  premium 

Ringrose,  D.  H.,  pi-emiutn 

Miter,  Mrs.  W.  J.,  premium,  not  paid 

Korezek,  Ida,  premium 

Void 


Pitcher,  J.  H.,  pi'emium 

Steele.  Wm. .  premium 

iSalentine.  M. ,  premium 

Gilbert,  W.  L . .  premium 

Swan,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  premium 

Barimgartier,  H.  J. ,  painting  signs. . . . 

Miner,  Floy,  premium 

McCormick,  L.  J.,  premium,  not  paid. 

Andrews,  C.  E.,  premium 

Auberely,  J. ,  premium 

Atwood,  A.  J.,  premium 

Abresch,  Chas. ,  premium 

Abbott  Buggy  Co.,  premium 

Acker,  Geo. ,  premium  

Ingall,  C.  E. ,  premium 

Void 


Alsbacker,  .J.  L. ,  premium 

Baird,  Sam'l,  premium 

Green.  Mrs.  C.  H. ,  premium 

Buell,  Chas.  H. ,  premium 

Buell,  Chas.  H. ,  premium 

Squires,  Sidney,  premium 

Harland,  Wm.,  premium 

Bradley,  C.  W. ,  premium 

Wiley,  Geo.,  assistant  superintendent  cattle  department. 

Pollard,  Jos. ,  assistant  cattle  department 

Burmington  Bros. ,  premium 

Whipp,  Frank,  &  Co.,  premium 

Lowell,  R.  D. ,  premium 

W.  U.  Tel.  Co     

Bowles  &  Haddon,  premium 

Bi'eeze,  SamT,  premium 

Brace,  J.  H. ,  premium 

Baker,  Geo. ,  &  Son,  pi*emium    

Barker,  J.  B. ,  &  Son,  premium 

Brabazon,  J.  R. ,  premium 

Belding,  C.  H. ,  premium 

Balcom,  E.  B. ,  premium 

Barnard,  E.  H. ,  premium 

Brentrick,  C.  J.,  premium 

Bishop,  A.  V. ,  premium 

Browning,  King  &  Co. ,  premium 

Bartlett,  Mrs.  C. ,  premium 

Beebe,  C.  N. ,  premium 

Brown,  I.,  premium 

Tuttle,  A.  L. ,  premium 

Pabst,  Fred,  premium 

Sanger,  C.  M. ,  premium   ,    


Amount. 

112  00 

22 

50 

124 

72 

19 

16 

6 

00 

43 

00 

73 

00 

60 

00 

42 

00 

40 

00 

8 

00 

5  00 

45" 

00 

32 

00 

5 

00 

30 

00 

6 

00 

1 

50 

46 

00 

78 

00 

25 

00 

6  00 

3  00 

5  00 

6  00 

27 

00 

80 

00 

12 

00 

12 

00 

27 

00 

25 

00 

6 

00 

3 

00 

83 

00 

25 

00 

21 

00 

35  00 

67 

00 

5  00 

55  00 

7 

17 

35 

00 

15  00 

8 

00 

102 

00 

86 

00 

103 

00 

47 

00 

26 

00 

50  00 

10 

00 

25 

00 

10 

00 

3 

00 

25 

00 

5 

00 

50 

00 

176 

00 

41 

00 
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359 
360 
361 
362 
363 
364 
365 
366 
367 
368 
369 
370 
371 
372 
373 
374 
375 
376 
377 
378 
879 
380 
381 
382 
383 
384 
385 
386 
387 
388 
389 
390 
391 
392 
393 
394 
395 
396 
397 
398 
399 
400 
401 
402 
403 
404 
405 
406 
407 
408 
409 
410 
411 
412 
413 
414 
415 
416 
417 
418 
419 


To  whom  and  for  what  issued. 


Void  

Cad  well,  J.  R.,  premium 
Cupples.  Clias.,  premium 
Curtis,  J.  L. ,  premium  . . 
Void  


Cosgrove  lAve  Stock  Company ,  premium 

Cass,  J.  L. ,  premium 

Cooley,  C.  N. ,  premium 

Cad  well,  J. ,  premium 

Currier  Bros 

Curtis,  Mrs.  J.  L. ,  premium 

Cox,  Mrs.  A.  J. ,  premium        

Cogswell,  Mrs.  George,  premium 

Carrier,  Miss  M.  E. ,  premium 

Daniels,  S.  L. ,  premium 

Davis,  G.  F. ,  premium 

Jacobs,»iW.  H. ,  premium 

Jacobs,  W.  H. ,  premium .' 

Ripon  Creamery,  premium 

Warner,  Deerfield,  premium 

Ditmar,  C. ,  premium 

Widdar ,  Dasson,  premium 

Daniels,  E.  W. ,  premium 

Dewey,  G.  W.,  pi'emium , 

Dousman,  Miss  C,  premium 

Ward,  E.,  premium 

Ward,  Adnah,  premium 

Wemgandt,  A. ,  premium 

Ranson,  C.  E. ,  premium 

Morse,  J.  W.,&  Son,  premium 

Edgewood  Stock  Farm,  premium 

Elwert,  Miss  J. ,  premium 

Enders,  Frank,  premium 

Ferrick,  W.  C,  premium 

Flack,  J.  W. ,  premium 

Frick,  John,  premium 

Frankfurth,  Wm.,  premium 

Fisher,  Mrs.  C.  T. ,  premium 

Foote,  Hattie,  premium 

Herald  Co.,  advertising 

Morgan,  J.  A.,  merchandise 

Pelf er,  Mrs.  G.  P. ,  premium 

Peff  er,  G.  P. ,  premium ...    

Asch,  Mrs.  P.,  assistant  superintendent  Fine  Arts 

Lytle,  Geo.  A. ,  premium 

Schwartz,  C.  O.,  premium 

Nye,  Edwin,  premium 

Griffith,  C.  N. ,  premium 

Griffith,  C.  N.,  premium 

Gillett,  F.  K. ,  premium 

Gordon,  G.  E. ,  premium 

Muri-ay  G. ,  premiu^n 

Gillett,  E. ,  premium 

Greengo,  A.  L 

Grover,  Mrs.  E.  J.,  premium 

Grub,  Wm. ,  premium 

Grubschmidt,  Wm. ,  premium 

Gale,  Isaac,  &  Son,  premium 

Guenther,  Mrs.  Geo. ,  premium 

Hazen,  C. ,  premium 

Harding,  Geo. ,  premium 


Amount. 

$8 '66 

143  00 

17  00 

251*66 

40  00 

79  00 

22  00 

23  00 

5  00 

7  00 

13  00 

86  00 

4  00 

125  00 

116  00 

125  00 

50  00 

107  00 

3  00 

20  00 

1  00 

23  00 

19  00 

55  00 

22  00 

10  00 

123  00 

118  00 

5  00 

8  00 

95  00 

20  00 

12  00 

50  00 

5  00 

27  00 

12  00 

20  50 

2  37 

14  00 

55  00 

17  50 

112  00 

15  00 

18  00 

15  00 

94  00 

236  00 

58  00 

58  OO 

110  00 

27  00 

24  00 

3  00 

6  00 

25  00 

2  00 

90  00 

114  00 
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No. 

420 

421 

422 

423 

424 

425 

426 

427 

428 

439 

430 

431 

432 

433 

434 

435 

436 

537 

438 

439 

440 

441 

442 

443 

444 

445 

446 

447 

448 

449 

450 

451 

452 

453 

454 

455 

456 

457 

458 

459 

460 

461 

462 

463 

464 

465 

466 

467 

468 

469 

470 

471 

472 

473 

474 

475 

476 

477 

478 

479 

480 


To  lohom  and  for  what  issued. 


Hill,  Chas.  T.,  premium 

Harrington,  D.  B.,  premium., 

Haines,  G.  H.,  premium 

Hatch,  Henry,  premium 

Hofer,  Geo  ,  premium 

Budson,  Jolin,  Jr.,  premium. 

Hay,  A.  J.,  premium 

Hirchinger,  Chas.,  premium. . 

W.  H.  Hill,  premium 

Hansen's  Fur  Co.,  premium. . . 


Hdoley,  Lottie  E.,  premium 

Hannan,  Mrs.  J. ,  premium 

Hey n's  department  store,  premium. 

Jones,  Sam.,  premium 

Jeffrey,  Geo.,  prem 

Harrison,  J.,  premium 

Kief er,  N. ,  premium 

R.  B.  Kellogg,  premium  not  paid 

Klein ,  (ieo. ,  premium 

Knowles,  Geo. ,  premium 

Kingsley.  Mrs.  C.  C,  premium 

Kellogg,  Geo.  J.,  premium 

Kalamazoo  Wagon  Co. .  premium . . . 

Latham,  J.  C,  premium 

Lydston,  F.  A. ,  premium 

Miller,  Mrs.  C.  B.,  premium 

Burvvell,  Leslie,  premium 

La  Belle  Wagon  Co.,  premium 

Lockvvood,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  premium.  .. . 

McCormick,  L.  H..  premium 

Mitchell,  John  L.,  premium 

McKinney,  H.  D.,   premium 

Mill,  R.  H. ,  premium 

McKerrow,  Geo.,  premium 

Murphy,  A.  L.,  premium 

Millard,  C.  J.,  premium 

Mitchell,  Lewis  Co.,  premium 

Milwaukee  Buggy  Co.,  premium. . . . 

Mathews  Bros.,  premium 

Mahr,  Fred. ,  premium   

Mason,  Mrs.  H.,  premium 

Melindy,  Miss  M.  A.  M.,  premium  . 
H.  E.  Nicholai,  premium  not  paid. . 

Newton,  Mrs.  T.  L.,  premium 

Perry,  Eli,  premium 

Pilgrim,  D.  T. ,  premium 

Powis,  J.  E.,  premium 

Pierce,  B.  K. ,  premium 

Palmer,  E.  E. ,  premium 

Prang,  H.,  &  Co.,  premium 

Phillips,  A.  J. ,  premium 

Pratt,  Mrs.  O.,  premium 


Remus,  Chas. ,  premium 

Reed  Bros. ,  premium 

Raeside  Bros. ,  premium 

Randall  Bros.,  premium 

Rust  Bros.,  premium 

Reid.  Wm.,  premium 

A.  W.  Rich  &  Co.,  premium. 


$98  00 

7  00 

66  00 

6  00 

40  00 

30  00 

10  00 

46  00 

10  00 

20  00 

"h'oo 

7  00 

5  00 

40  00 

67  00 

10  00 

27  00 

84  00 

68  00 

2  00 

18  00 

14  00 

23  00 

25  00 

18  00 

5  00 

93  00 

3  00 

24  00 

65  00 

18  no 

10  00 

41  00 

270  00 

7  00 

50  00 

8  00 

3  00 

33  00 

1  00 

11  00 

18  00 

3  00 

7  00 

40  00 

14  00 

68  00 

46  00 

128  00 

40  00 

18  00 

55  00 

15*00 

137  00 

36  00 

38  00 

81  00 

19  00 

10  00 
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No.                               To  whom  and  for  what  issued.  Amount.. 

481  Ryan,  Mrs.  H.  A. ,  premium $4  00 

483  Rust,  Mrs.  C  .  premium 12  00 

483  Roebell  &  Reinliardt,  premium 18  00 

484  Scofield,  G.,  premium 15  00 

485  Smith,  F.  L.,  premium 13  00 

486  Stelson  Bros. ,  premium 154  00 

487  Stelloh,  Henry,  premium 19  00 

488  Schurman.  G.  H.,  premium 3100 

489  Strong,  R.  M.,  premium 3  00 

490  Scoville  <fe  Son,  premium 3  00 

491  Saugher,  F.  T.,  premium 33  00 

493  Saugher.  F.  C. ,  premium 25  00 

493  Schneider,  Ed. ,  premium 20  00 

494  Saxton.  Chas.  E. ,  premium 65  00 

495  Swan,  C.  E.,  premium 14  00 

496  Spense, Airs.  John,  premium 3  00 

497  Lewis  Bros,  premium 16  00 

498  Sweet,  B.  F.,  and  H.  L.,  premium 23  00 

499  Smith,  L.  L.,  &  Co,  premium 19  00 

500  Spencer,  Mrs.  H.  A.,  premium 5  00 

501  Swan,  Mrs.  A.  J. ,  premium 23  00 

503  Sharp,  Mrs.  M. ,  premium 4  00 

503  Stein,  S.  L.,  premium 16  00 

504  Thurston,  G.  W.,  premium 10  00 

505  Tratt,  F.  W.,  premium 93  00 

506  Lurrill,  Myron,  premium 3  00 

507  Thompson,  W.  W. ,  premium 17  00 

508  Toole,  Wm.,  premium 3  00 

509  Thon,  Miss  Annie,  pi-emium 8  00 

510  Thompson,  Miss  Hattie,  premium 3  00 

511  Tuttle,  Mrs.  G.  H.,  premium 11  00 

513  Uihlein  Bros. ,  premium 128  00 

513  Vesper,  A. ,  premium 35  00 

514  B.  Van  Camp,  premium,  not  paid 3  00 

515  Misses  Vilas  and  Morris,  premium 34  00 

516  Clapp,  I.  J.,  premium 234  00 

517  Charter,  C,  premium 10  00 

518  Kavanaugh,  J. ,  premium 24  00 

519  Kenneway,  Mrs,  J.,  premium 59  00 

530  Wegeman,  A.  H. ,  premium 60  00 

521  Lucas,  Ed.,  premium 119  00 

522  Wynhole.  C.  premium 20  00 

523  Wolf,  Ed.,  premium 7  00 

534  Webb,  Geo. ,  premium 25  00 

535  Whitnall,  F.,  &  Co.,  premium 33  00 

536  Wilson,  Mrs.  A.  S. ,  premium    3  00 

527  Mrs.  L.  Neusber,  premium,  not  paid 2  00 

528  Yorggy  &  Rich,  premium 9  00 

539  Zuitgraff ,  F. .  premium 4  00 

530  Jones,  Mrs.  Maria,  loan 1,363  00 

531  Crigan,  J.  C. ,  clover,  hay  and  straw 63  00 

532  Hoard,  W  D.,  advertising 43  00 

533  Western  Farmer  Cumpany.  advertising 34  15 

534  Jenkins,  Walker,  Fish  and  Smith,  legal 45  00 

535  Henwood,  V.  A.,  nightwatch 20  00 

536  Miner.  Cyrus,  treasurer,  clerks 346  75 

537  Miner,  Cyrus,  attendant  at  fair 24  00 

538  Miner,  Cyrus,  expenses  and  sundries 60  59 

539  Plankinton  House,  board  treasurer  and  assistants 40  00 

540  Plankinton  House,  bank  interest 38  38 

641  Hancliett  &  Sheldon,  cash  boxes 3  35 
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No.                            To  whom  and  for  what  issued.  Amount. 

543  Flanders,  J.  T. ,  gate  attendant $1 7  50 

543  Kenyon,  S.  B., assistant  superintendent  agricultural  dept. .  21  OO 

544  Blake,  Ed.,  gate  attendant 17  50 

545  Stryker,  James,  gate  attendant 17  50 

546  Charnley,  H. ,  gatb  attendant 17  50 

547  Delong,  H. ,  gate  attendant 17  50 

548  Hunter,  F. ,  gate  attendant 17  50 

549  Aslook,  J.,  gate  attendant 17  50 

550  Brown,  J.  F. ,  posting  bills 2  00 

551  Sutherland  &  Sons,  fair  books  for  treasurer 1  70 

552  Weisel  and  Wilter,  merchandise 90 

553  Condon,  G.  B.,  reporter,  Dodge  county 10  00 

554  Parkinson,  J.  M.,  advertising  and  work 64  00 

355  Potter,  W.  D. ,  premium 30  00 

556  Newton,  T.  L.,  loan 1,033  33 

557  Eastman,  John,  advertising  and  expenses ,. .  33  60 

559  Eastman,  John,  advertising 17  00 

559  Hastrieter,  R. ,  advertising  and  work 66  25 

560  Hastrieter,  Robert,  advertising  10  00 

561  Atwood,  D. ,  subscription  Journal 10  00 

563  Haisler  and  Sanborn,  ice 2  40 

563  Schulhof ,  A. ,  hanging  pictures 2  50 

564  Doyon,  M.  R. ,  services 38  90 

565  Sherman  &  Towdey ,  printing 24  75 

566  Huges,  T.  L. ,  printing 33  00 

567  Hinds,  J.  D.,  bill  posting 2  OO 

568  Hill,  Chas.  T.,  premium 3  00 

569  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co 65 

570  Armstrong,  Wm.,  rent  of  tent 35  00 

571  Briglou,  F.  G.,  rent 250  0? 

572  Frankfurth  &  Co.,  ladders 3  lO 

573  New-ton,  T.  L. ,  secretary,  salary  . . 150  00 

574  Fuller.  Frank  L.,  assistant  secretary,  salary , 66  67 

575  Cook  &  Bro,,  use  of  tent 60  00 

576  Cater  Bros. ,  premium 30  00 

577  Rhodes,  W.,  service  as  judge 10  00 

578  Duester,  P.  V. ,  advertising 16  50 

579  Milwaukee,  Sunday  expenses,  advertising 44  15 

580  Becker,  Edward,  road  tax 210  00 

581  Greinrich  Bros. ,  premium    , 10  00 

583  Sanger,  C.  M. ,  president's  expenses 48  00 

583  Newton  &  Wenz,  sundries 7  95 

584  Sentinel  Co.,  advertising 5  60 

585  Void 

586  Beaver  Dam  band 65  66 

587  Bower  City  band 65  00 

588  Milton  band ] ' .  ]  40  00 

589  Newton,  T.  L. ,  expenses  of  speakers 20  00 

590  Void 

591  Newton,  T.  L. ,  office  expenses 83  37 

593  Newton,  T.  L.,  secretary,  salary 150  00 

593  Fuller,  Frank  L. ,  assistant  secretary,  salary 66  67 

594  Newton,  T.  L.,  redeemed  dinner  tickets 87  60- 

595  Doyon,  M.  R. ,  paid  Welch 6  00 

596  Malhews,  A  B.,  premium 68  47 

597  Miner,  Floy,  treasurers  clerk 4  00 

Total  warrants  paid  current  year $33 ,683  33 

Paid  warrants  of  1888 348  67 


$34,031  9{> 
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Orders  Nos.  308,  318,  428,  430.  438,  463,  473,  514,  527,  576.  583,  592,  595 
and  596,  amounting  to  $457.42,  were  not  presented  at  the  date  of  this 
report. 


The  undersigned  committee  have  examined  the  foregoing  amounts,  and 
compared  the  same  with  the  vouchers  and  check  books,  and  find  the  same 
correct. 

Geo.  E.  Bryant, 
Simeon  Mills, 
David  H.  Wright. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 


FARMERS'  CONVENTION 


Tuesday  Evening,  February  5,  1889. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  ex-President  A.  A. 
Arnold,  who  introduced  the  newly  elected  president  of  the 
society,  Hon.  J.  L.  Mitchell,  of  Milwaukee. 

President  Mitchell  said: 

On  the  part  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  (in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Smith,  president  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society) ,  it  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  welcome  you  to  this  conven- 
tion, to  heartily  greet  you  all,  tillers  of  the  soil  and  pruners 
of  the  vine,  growers  of  sheep  and  swine  and  stately  short- 
horns, breeders  of  steel-limbed  roadsters  and  of  drafts, 
whose  hoof-beats  shake  the  earth. 

The  society  bids  me  thank  you  for  the  interest  in  its  affairs, 
the  interest  in  the  grand  cause  of  agriculture  which  your 
presence  here  attests. 

The  object  of  this  gathering  is  the  interchange  of  opinion 
in  matters  of  importance  to  the  farmer  and  the  nurseryman. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  hoped  that  we  will  not  fill  the  air 
with  idle  words.  But  that  we  will  fill  our  heads  with  some- 
thing useful,  and  our  hearts  with  something  good,  so  that 
when  we  disperse,  each  one  may  carry  with  him  a  rounded 
sheaf  of  helpful  hints,  gleaned  from  the  experiences  of 
others. 

A  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  come  to  Madi- 
son, some  from  a  long  distance,  for  the  purpose  of  address- 
ing the  convention.     They  are  all   deeply  learned  in  the 
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topics    which  they   will    discuss.      The  society    bespeaks 
for  them  an  attentive  and  reflective  ear. 

By  way  of  skirmish,  before  the  heavy  guns  open  fire,  I 
will  try  a  shot  on  my  own  account,  ''  a  shot  over  head," 
not  belligerently,  but  in  friendliness.  Personally,  I  con- 
gratulate 3^ou  on  your  chosen  pursuits  that  build  one  up  in 
youth,  and  invigorate  one  in  the  later  years.  I  congratu- 
late you  on  your  devotion  to  rural  occupations. 

The  country  dealer  may  be  likened  to  an  oak  which  sprouts 
and  grows  in  isolation.  The  sturdy  tree  puts  out  its 
branches  symmetrically.  Its  wide-spreading  roots  take  a 
firm  hold  upon  the  ground.  So  it  is  with  man  —  plenty  of 
breathing  room  makes  him  full-chested  and  self-poised. 

The  country  liver  communes  with  nature  in  all  her  fresh- 
ness. He  deals  at  first-hand  with  nature's  beautiful  forms. 
The  7  leave  their  impress  on  him.  In  his  many  hours  of 
solitude  he  ponders  seriously  over  his  surroundings,  and 
calmly  interrogates  himself.  In  the  end,  he  reaches  a  con- 
tentful philosophy. 

Fortunate  is  he  who  leads  a  life  of  rural  quietude,  crowned 
with  its  abundant  fruits,  remote  from  the  city's  struggling 
throng,  fired  with  delusive  ambitions. 

The  city  may  have  its  amusements,  its  feverish  successes, 
but  the  country  is  the  place  to  be  serenely  happy  in. 


The  President:  Mr.  Smith,  president  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural society,  will  now  address  the  convention. 


WHAT  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  ancient  days 
when  the  walled  cities  had  their  sentinels  placed  upon  the 
watchtowers  upon  the  walls,  it  was  customary  for  the  friends 
as  they  passed  by,  to  call  out,  "  watchman,  what  of  the 
night!"  If  the  cry  came  back,  "all  is  well,"  it  sometimes 
meant  that  it  was  only  the  harbinger  of  a  coming  victory. 
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Sometimes  it  meant  that  the  victory  was  already  won,  and 
the  smoking,  smouldering  ruins  of  some  ancient  city,  and 
the  awful  silence  of  its  dead,  the  groans  and  agonies  of  the 
dying,  told  too  well,  the  sad  tale  that  it  was  well  only  to 
the  surviving  victors  in  the  battle.  How  changed  is  the 
scene  with  us  to-day.  As  year  by  year,  we  come  together, 
and  meet  and  greet  each  other  with  happy  hearts  and  glad 
voices,  if  we  ask  each  other  what  of  the  night,  and  if  the 
refrain  comes  to  us,  all  is  well,  it  means  that  the  victory  is 
one  of  peace,  plenty  and  prosperity.  No  burning  city,  no 
dead  or  dying,  no  families  pale  and  gaunt  with  hunger  and 
suffering  attest  that  our  victories  have  brought  sadness  or 
sorrow  to  those  around  us. 

If  upon  the  other  hand,  the  success  has  not  been  what  we 
wished  and  hoped  for,  it  still  means  that  there  is  no  sorrow, 
no  want,  no  cry  for  bread,  that  cannot  be  supplied;  it  only 
means  that  we  have  not  been  quite  as  successful  in  our 
chosen  callings  as  we  wished,  and  had  fondly  anticipated 
that  we  should  be  at  the  com!n3ncem3nt  of  the  last  year. 
Hence  it  is  well  chat  we  have  come  together  to  take  counsel 
with  each  other.  It  is  well  for  us  to  recount  our  successes, 
and  tell  each  other  by  what  means  they  have  been  obtained. 
It  is  equally  well  for  us  to  tell  the  stories  of  our  losses,  or 
of  only  a  partial  success  where  we  had  hoped  for  overflow- 
ing prosperity.  If  we  have  not  been  a.s  successful  as  we 
wished,  for  a  series  of  years,  it  is  still  well  that  we  should 
look  back  and  recount  the  great  and  general  advances  that 
have  been  made  within  the  last  twenty  years;  the  victories 
that  are  secure  for  both  the  present  and  the  future.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  demonstrated  the  fact,  that  no  state  in 
the  union  is  better  fitted  for  growing  strawberries,  raspber- 
ries, currants,  blackberries,  and  many  varieties  of  grapes 
than  our  own.  I  also  believe  that  I  am  entirely  within  the 
limits  of  the  truth  when  I  claim  that  no  state  between  the 
Alleghany  and  the  R3cky  mountains  can  show  so  large  an 
average  yield  of  the  above  named  fruits  per  acre  for  a 
series  of  years  as  our  own. 

In  the  part  of  the  state  that  I  in  part  represent,  the  his- 
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tory  of  small  fruit  growing  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
seems  almost  like  a  dream. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  was  known  that  strawberries  could 
be  grown  in  northeastern  Wisconsin.  It  was  also  known  to  a 
few  that  currants  could  be  grown  there.  One  man,  and  but 
one  in  Brown  county,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  others  in 
that  portion  of  the  state,  had  shown  that  a  very  few  vari- 
eties of  grapes  could  be  grown  there;  although  to  the  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens  at  that  time,  it  seems  as  if  the  grow- 
ers succeeded  in  producing  their  annual  crops,  only  by 
some  system  of  legerdemain,  or  some  other  handy  work  that 
could  be  neither  equalled  or  imitated  by  the  common  grower. 

To-day  it  is  well  known  that  many  varieties  may  with 
reasonable  care  be  as  safely  grown  as  crops  of  clover  or 
potatoes.  In  fact  the  most  beautiful  Concords  that  I  have 
ever  seen  were  grown  within  three  miles  of  Green  Bay,  and 
by  far  the  most  beautiful  Dela wares  that  I  have  ever  seen 
were  grown  at  Oshkosh  and  along  down  the  lower  Fox 
river  valley.  At  that  time  raspberries  and  blackberries,  if 
grown  at  all,  it  was  only  by  a  very  few,  and  that  for  their 
own  use.  To-day  the  area  devoted  to  the  small  fruits  can 
be  counted  by  hundreds  of  acres,  and  it  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. In  short,  twenty  years  ago,  small  fruit  growing  in 
norrneastern  Wisconsin  was  practically  unknown.  Now 
there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  bushels  picked  annually. 
Not  only  is  the  home  market  supplied,  but  the  fruit  is 
shipped  to  other  portions  of  the  state,  and  also  to  Minne- 
sota, Dakota,  Michigan,  and  elsewhere  as  called  for. 

The  increase  in  small  fruit  growing  in  other  portions  of 
the  state  has  been  rapid,  though  possibly  not  as  great  as  in 
the  part  before  named. 

But,  says  one,  how  about  the  progress  in  apple  growing? 

A  celebrated  philosopher  and  astronomer  used  to  say  that 
he  was  just  as  much  rejoiced  to  find  out  that  some  precon- 
ceived theory  was  demonstrated  to  be  false,  as  that  it  was  cor- 
rect; "  for,"  says  he,  ''it  is  now  out  of  our  way.  It  will  give 
us  no  more  trouble,  and  we  can  now  go  on  searching  for  the 
truth."  The  apple  growers  of  our  state  have  demonstrated 
time  and  again,  and  often  at  a  sad  cost  to  themselves,  that 
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the  varieties  that  do  nicely  at  the  east  in  about  the 
same  climate  as  ours,  but  in,  as  a  rule,  much  poorer  soil, 
absolutely  refuse  to  flourish  and  bear  fruit  with  us.  Neither 
have  the  seedlings,  that  have  been  grown  among  our  own 
citizens,  as  yet  proved  themselves  to  be  of  any  great  value. 
Twenty  years  ago  these  facts  were  not  generally  known  or 
believed. 

What  is  to  be  done?  I  presume  that  but  very  few,  if  any, 
of  our  citizens  are  so  faint-hearted  as  to  believe  that  Wis- 
consin is  never  to  grow  a  supply  of  apples  for  her  own  peo- 
ple. How  shall  it  be  accomplished  is  a  question  yet  to  be 
decided. 

This  brings  me  to  a  point  that  I  have  thought  of  many 
times,  and  have  often  wished  to  bring  it  prominently  be- 
fore you,  but  have  not  done  so  until  the  present  because  I  saw 
no  possible  way  by  which  any  such  system  could  be  carried 
out.  It  has  for  a  long  time  seemed  to  me  that  among  the 
host  of  professors  at  the  State  University,  there  should  be 
at  least  one  whose  entire  time  should  be  given  to  Horticul- 
ture. I  am  glad  to  know  that  such  is  likely  to  be  the  case 
in  the  near  future.  I  am  also  glad  that  so  wise  a  choice 
has  been  made,  as  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  has  been 
the  case.  I  trust  that  no  member  or  friend  of  our  society 
will  hesitate  to  render  all  the  aid  possible  to  make  his  work 
a  complete  success.  How  shall  his  work  be  done  ?  It  has 
seemed  to  me  for  many  years  past,  that  we  very  much 
need  a  number  of  experimental  stations  in  the  state,  four 
or  five  at  least.  They  should  of  course  be  located  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  state.  They  need  not,  and  ought  not  to  be 
to  be  expensive.  We  have  at  present  a  large  number  of 
Russian  apples  that  certainly  promise  well  in  locations 
where  they  are  being  tested;  yet,  is  there  a  man  in  the 
state  who  will  dare  to  say  positively,  that  any  one  of  the 
entire  number  will  prove  to  be  in  all  respects  a  success,  in 
all  parts  of  the  state.  I  think  not.  Suppose  that  we  had 
an  experiment  station  in  southeastern  Wisconsin.  A  second 
one  in  southwestern.  A  third  one  in  Northwestern.  A 
fourth  one  in  Northeastern,  and  a  fifth  one  m  the  sandy 
district  in  the  central  part  of  the  state.     Then  let  the  most 
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promising  not  only  of  the  Russians,  but  also  of  any  and 
every  variety,  whether  it  be  a  seedling  or  otherwise,  be 
fully  and  fairly  tested. 

Let  the  new  and  most  promising  of  our  small  fruits  be 
selected  and  tested. 

Let  the  entire  work  be  under  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  professor  of  horticulture.  Let  bulletins  somewhat 
similar  to,  or  in  connection  with  Prof.  Henry's,  detailing 
the  work,  its  success  and  failures,  be  issued. 

With  such  stations  fairly  and  carefully  conducted  for  a 
few  years,  what  think  you  would  be  the  result? 

Please  allow  me  to  refer  a  moment  to  my  own  experience. 
It  is  now  twenty-five  years  since  I  have  had  the  Wilson 
strawberry  in  full  bearing,  and  at  its  best.  I  believe  that  I 
know  its  good  qualities,  and  its  defects,  as  well  as  anyone. 
It  is  not,  and  never  has  been  just  the  berry  that  we  need. 
I  have  long  known  this,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  I  have  spent  more  than  $1,000  in 
trying  to  get  something  better,  but  the  result  has  been  a 
complete  failure,  unless  some  of  those  now  on  trial  prove  to 
be  its  superior.  Now  suppose  that  we  could  have  had  a  good 
experimental  station  at  work  in  that  part  of  the  state.  I 
could  simply  have  examined  the  reports  of  this  or  that  var- 
iety of  fruit,  and  if  it  had  proved  to  be  a  failure  there  it 
would  be  safe  for  me  to  let  it  alone.  If  upon  the  other  hand, 
it  had  done  well,  or  fairly  well,  the  probabilities  wouM  be 
in  favor  of  its  doing  equally  well  upon  my  place.  The  al- 
most certain  result  would  have  been  the  saving  of  hundreds 
of  dollars  to  me  in  the  years  that  are  past,  and  of  hundreds 
more  within  the  next  few  years  to  come,  provided  1  live 
to  see  them.  What  is  true  in  my  case,  is  true  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  in  the  cases  of  tens  of  thousands  of  men  all 
over  the  state,  who  either  are,  or  would  be  growing  more 
or  less  fruit  but  for  the  sad  and  discouraging  failures  of 
others  all  about  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  would 
be  another  good  result  growing  out  of  such  experimental 
stations. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  an  annual  swarm  of  tree, 
shrub  and  plant' peddlers  who  traverse  the  state  from  end 
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to  end.  They  carry  with  them  books  with  colored  plates  of 
fruit  of  impossible  size  to  any  amatuer  grower.  They 
have  glib  tongues  and  are  loaded  down  with  stories  of  the 
wonderful  value  of  their  stock:  most  of  which  are  just 
about  as  worthy  of  serious  belief  as  are  the  stories  of  the 
travels  of  Baron  Munchausen.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  they  succeed  in  annually  abstracting  a  large  amount 
of  money  from  our  citizens,  for  which,  as  a  rule,  almost  no 
equivalent  of  any  value  is  returned.  One  of  them  upon 
being  asked  how  it  was  that  he  succeeded  in  getting  so 
many  and  such  fine  orders,  replied  as  follows:  "  I  never 
allow  my  customer  to  do  any  talking.  I  talk  all  the  time 
myself,  and  very  rapidly  until  I  have  secured  his  order,  and 
have  his  name  signed  to  it,  then  he  may  talk  if  he  wishes 

to  do  so." 

If  we  had  such  stations  in  good  working  order,  with  their 
reports  scattered  broadcast  among  our  entire  population, 
such  traveling  tramps  as  many  of  them  surely  are,  would 
find  fewer  victims  whom  they  could  swindle  with  their 
false  and  incredible  stories.  If  at  some  one  of  these  sta- 
tions a  single  variety  of  first  class  late  keeping  winter  and 
spring  apples  should  be  produced  or  brought  out  and  intro- 
duced to  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers  of  the  state,  it 
would  be  a  bonanza  with  uncounted  millions  of  dollars  to 
us.  Who  will  say  that  such  a  thing  is  not  possible,  or  even 
probable,  and  that  too  in  the  near  future.  As  well  might 
our  fathers  of  fifty  years  ago  have  said  that  no  more  use- 
ful or  better  strawberry  would  ever  be  produced  than  those 
then  in  existence.  But  the  modest  little  Wilson  plant  made 
its  appearance.  It  was  not  as  large  and  sturdy  a  grower 
as  some  others  were. 

It  could  not  boast  of  its  large  number  of  runners.  But 
it  could  boast  of  its  almost  marvelous  loads  of  fruit,  that 
would  bear  transportation  to  distant  states,  as  no  other 
berry  had  ever  done  before.  It  could  make  itself  at  home 
amid  the  rocks,  and  upon  the  almost  barren  soils  of  New 
England  hills,  also  upon  the  rich  prairies  and  timber  lands 
of  the  Mississippi  valley.  It  nestled  unharmed  beneath  the 
deep  snows  and  through  the  cold  of  almost  Arctic  winters 
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upon  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  while  at  the  same  time 
its  sister  plants  were  bearing  their  loads  of  ripening  fruit 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  created  not  only 
an  area,  but  a  revolution  in  fruit  growing,  that  has  gone 
steadily  on  until  the  present,  and  no  one  to-day  dares  to  say 
when,  or  where  it  will  end.  Then  let  no  one  lose  faith  in 
the  coming  apples,  for  come  they  surely  will,  and  such  as 
will  be  both  good  and  reliable. 

I  am  not  certain  that  the  plan  that  I  have  referred  to  so 
briefly,  is  the  best  one  that  could  be  adopted,  and  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  aid  as  far  as  is  within  my  power,  in  this  or 
any  other  direction  that  may  be  deemed  best  to  bring  about 
the  ixiost  desirable  results.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  viz., 
that  a  strong  and  concentrated  effort  should  be  made  to 
produce  more  and  better  orchard  fruit  than  we  now  have. 
In  general  farming  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  Wisconsin  is 
improving  more  rapidly  than  any  of  her  sister  states.  It 
is  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  me  to  remember  that  I 
have  been  identified  with  this  work  from  its  commence- 
ment; and  whether  my  influence  in  it  has  been  much  or 
little,  it  has  been  cheerfully  given,  and  I  can  truly  say  that 
I  have  done  the  best  that  I  knew.  If  a  new  movement  in 
the  direction  of  horticulture  can  be  organized  I  shall  be 
glad  to  aid  in  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability  without  dictating 
the  methods  by  which  the  good  end  shall  be  accomplished. 
In  speaking  thus,  I  presume  that  I  am  expressing  not  my 
own  opinions  only,  but  iihose  of  the  mxcmbers  of  our  society, 
and  its  friends  throughout  the  state. 

With  a  strong,  united,  and  continued  effort  we  can  place 
Wisconsin  in  horticulture  where  she  already  stands  in  ag- 
riculture, at  the  head  of  the  list.  B}^  so  doing,  we  shall  add 
very  much  to  the  comfort  and  happiness,  as  well  as  to  the 
prosperity  of  many  pleasant  homes  that  already  exist  all 
over  our  state.  We  shall  also  encourage  many  thousands 
of  others  of  our  citizens,  to  at  least  grow  a  home  supply  of 
fruit,  who  have  hitherto  been  frightened  from  making  the 
attempt,  by  the  unfortunate  failures  of  so  many  of  those 
about  them.  I  not  only  believe,  but  am  certain,  that  if  the 
proper  efforts  are  made  the  end  may  be  accomplished,  and 
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I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  talking  ignorantly,  or  merely  at 
hap-hazard. 

I  have  traveled  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
country,  and  more  or  less  in  nearly  all  of  the  states,  and  in 
some  of  the  territories.  I  have  looked  "down  into  the  pure 
cold  waters  of  Lake  Superior  upon  our  northern  boundary, 
and  have  seen  the  oranges  growing  upon  the  shores  of  ther 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  I  have  ridden  upon  the  waters  of  the  At- 
lantic and  looked  out  through  the  Golden  Gate  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's beautiful  bay,  upon  the  waters  of  the  mighty  Pacific. 
I  tell  you  truly  and  honestly,  that  I  have  never  seen  a  state 
that  in  proportion  to  its  size  is  capable  of  sustaining  a 
greater  number  of  people  in  comfort,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity, than  is  our  ov/n  Wisconsin.  Then  let  us  work  on, 
and  work  together,  until  we  have  made  her  do  her  best;  and 
until  beautiful  and  happy  homes  shall  adorn  her  every  hill 
and  valley,  and  until  the  rude  and  uncomfortable  hovel 
shall  be  the  rare,  very  rare  exception.  A  few  words  in  re- 
gard to  myself  personally  and  I  will  close.  Some  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  ago,  at  our  annual  meeting,  after  the 
ballots  were  counted  and  the  vote  announced  I  found  that 
I  had  been  elected  president  of  the  society.  Not  a  word 
had  been  spoken  to  me  in  regard  to  it,  and  I  had  no  idea 
at  the  time  that  I  was  being  voted  for,  until  the  vote  was 
announced.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  considered  it  a 
nice  compliment,  and  resolved  to  accept  the  office,  and 
serve  the  society  to  the  very  best  of  my  ability.  I  can  say 
honestly  that  I  have  kept  that  resolution  from  that  time 
until  the  present.  Whether  I  have  done  the  work  well  or 
otherwise,  you,  not  myself,  must  be  the  judges.  Whatever 
it  seemed  necessary  for  me  to  do,  I  have  done.  Whenever 
it  seemed  necessary  for  me  to  go  in  its  interests,  I  have 
gone,  whether  it  was  New  Orleans,  Washington  or  Cali- 
fornia, or  elsewhere.  I  have  asked  for  no  pay  for  ni}^  time 
and  have  received  none.  In  fact  the  office  has  cost  me  a 
good  many  hundreds  of  dollars  more  than  I  have  ever 
received  from  the  society.  I  do  not  mention  this  to  com- 
plain of  it,  or  to  find  a  word  of  fault  in  any  way.  Both 
time  and  money  have  been  cheerfully  given,  and  I  should 
7— A.  S. 
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continue  to  do  the  same,  if  I  expected  to  remain  in  the 
same  position.  During  these  years  I  have  more  than  once 
left  home  with  the  intention  of  declining  a  re-election,  in 
case  it  should  be  tendered  me;  but  upon  meeting  with  the 
members,  their  many  kindly  greetings,  and  the  wish  ex- 
pressed by  so  many  that  I  should  retain  the  place,  has  been 
the  means  of  keeping  my  own  intentions  unexpressed. 
Thus  it  has  gone  on  year  after  year  until  the  present  time. 

In  declining  a  re-election  as  I  now  do,  let  it  be  distinctly 
understood  that  I  do  not  wish  to  get  out  of  horticultural 
work,  but  only  to  be  relieved  of  some  of  its  cares.  I  shall 
leave  my  position  with  only  the  most  kindly  feelings  toward 
every  member  of  the  society.  In  fact  it  could  not  well  be 
otherwise  with  me,  without  my  doing  injustice  to  you,  for 
while  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  be  the  presiding  officer  over 
a  number  of  societies,  and  some  of  them  for  more  years 
than  I  have  presided  over  this  one,  and  have  never  had 
difficulty  with  any  one  of  them,  yet  I  wish  to  say  in  part- 
ing with  you  officially,  that  I  have  never  been  treated  by 
any  society  over  which  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  preside, 
with  such  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy,  as  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Wisconsin  Horticultural  Society. 

It  has  been  said  to  me  if  you  do  not  wish  to  get  out  of 
work  why  not  remain  where  you  are  ?  Perhaps  I  cannot  re- 
ply to  this  better  than  by  saying  that  my  good  wife  occasion- 
ally more  than  hints  to  me  that  I  am  not  as  young  as  I  once 
was,  and  although  I  can  hardly  say  that  I  feel  old,  yet 
when  I  look  into  the  glass  and  see  the  white  hair,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  I  must  be  older  than  I  was  forty-five  years  ago, 
when  she  and  myself  commenced  life's  journey  together. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  for  some  years  that  it  might  be  better 
for  the  society  to  have -a  new  president. 

As  to  its  honors,  I  have  surely  had  my  full  share;  and 
after  considering  all  the  circumstances,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  to  ask  you  not  to  consider  me  a  candidate  for  re- 
election, but  to  select  some  one  to  be  my  successor. 
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The  President  —  The  next  address  will  be  on  the  subject 
of  Agricultural  Education.  The  speaker  is  a  gentleman  of 
whom  you  have  all  heard,  some  of  you  read  his  name  on 
your  ballots  last  fall.  I  feel  pride  in  introducing  Mr.  Hoard, 
governor  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin.      (Great  applause.) 

Governor  Hoard  said: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  If  you  came  here  to-night  with 
the  idea  that  I  would  present  to  you  a  formal  address  upon 
the  question  of  agricultural  education,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
both  for  your  sake  and  my  own  credit,  you  will  be  sorely 
disappointed.  If  you  came  here  to-night  with  the  idea  of 
being  patient  with  me  while  I  stand  and  think  on  my  feet 
for  a  few  moments,  upon  a  few  disconnected,  disjointed, 
and  fragmentary  lines  of  thought,  then  neither  you  nor  I 
will  be  disappointed. 

The  question  of  agricultural  education  has  been  taken 
and  tossed  like  a  foot  ball,  bandied  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
from  brain  to  brain,  everyone  almost  taking  a  shy  at  it,  for 
a  good  many  years,  and  still  the  cry  goes  up,  "  Education." 
I  have  sometimes  striven,  in  the  necessity  of  my  own  con- 
dition, to  ask  myself,  what  is  the  meaning  of  a  practical 
education.  The  word  practical  seems  to  be  ill-defined;  the 
word  education  seems  to  be  ill-defined,  and  away  we  go 
with  a  generalized  sort  of  thought  scarcely  making  the 
matter  come  within  the  purview  of  our  own  understanding. 

I  take  it  the  word  "practical ""  itself,  means  nothing  short 
of  the  truth,  any  truth  that  I  am  enabled  to  put  in  practice. 
It  may  be  true  that  a  mountain  stands  before  me,  but  it 
may  be  also  true  that  I  would  not  be  enabled  to  put  a  moun- 
tain into  practice.  But  any  sort  of  an  education  is  a  prac- 
tical education  that  you  or  I  or  any  man  living  within  his 
own  line  fences,  upon  any  sort  of  a  farm,  can  put  into 
practical  use.  Now,  then,  practical  education  means  first 
the  inception  of  knowledge,  and  then  the  training  of  the 
hand,  and  of  the  thought  for  its  use.  Therefore,  the  first 
step  of  practical  education,  of  agricultural  education  or 
any  other,  is  the  taking  in  or  conceiving  of  thought,  of 
knowledge. 
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Since  the  world  began,  my  friends,  we  have  all  been 
hungry  for  knowledge.  Why,  the  old  Grecian  philosopher 
made  use  of  this  statement:  "The  world  is  hungry  for  a 
definition."  Hungry  for  a  definition.  A  definition  comes 
to  any  man  as  a  statement  of  knowledge.  I  hear  men  talk- 
ing all  over  the  state,  I  have  heard  it  for  years,  I  have  been 
constantly  hearing  it  since  I  have  been,  you  might  say, 
somewhat  busily  engaged  in  educational  work  or  agricul- 
tural work,  "  Hoard,  you  are  not  practical,  you  are  not 
practical."  And  when  I  would  appeal  to  this  man  or  that 
man,  and  ask  him  to  consider  for  a  moment  whether  he 
was  doing  the  right  thing  for  himself,  he  would  say,  "  You 
are  away  up  in  the  air;  why  don't  you  come  down  where  I 
live?" 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  little  simple  story  to  start 
with,  to  show  you  that  with  nine  out  of  ten  of  all  the 
farmers  to-day  in  the  criticisms  they  make  concerning  the 
knowledge  that  is  brought  to  them,  the  difficulty  is  with 
them  and  not  with  the  truth.  I  believe  that  the  truth 
as  it  is  preached  to  the  average  farmer,  is  a  thousand  times 
more  correct  than  he  is.  A  poor  German  came  into  my  of- 
fice in  Jefferson  county  a  few  years  ago, —  we  will  call  his 
name  if  you  please,  Carl  Striegel,  not  his  true  name  —  and 
he  says,  "I  vant  to  talk  mit  you.  I  haf  a  little  farm, 
sixty  acres,  I  got  me  ein  goot  frou  und  six  children." 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  That  is  a  good  square  proposi- 
tion, boys.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  A  man  is  not  down 
to  bed  rock  unless  he  surrounds  himself  in  that  way. 
(Laughter. )  "I  got  all  dis,"  he  says,  "but  efryding  goes  hart 
mit  me,  und  I  hear  you  talk  somedimes."  The  man's  appeal 
touched  my  heart.  "I  hear  you  talk  somedimes  about  the 
dairy  business,  und  I  like  it  if  you  tell  me  vat  I  can  do.  I 
vurrk  so  hart  all  the  day;  that  I  didn't  much  mindt,  but 
the  best  I  do  I  get  scarcely  anyding  und  I  like  if  you  tell 
me  vat  can  I  do."  Well,  I  looked  at  the  man  for  a  moment, 
and  I  tried  to  bring  the  thought  I  would  give  him  within 
his  reach.  He  says,  "I  dink  somedimes  I  go  into  the  dairy 
business,  but  I  got  no  money,  I  can't  do  this  and  I  can't  do 
dat."    And  when  I  came  to  get  at  it,  Carl  had  a  mountain 
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of  "can'ts,"  and  a  molehill  of  "cans."  Well,  I  says,  you 
are  putting  this  matter  too  high.  You  can  get  this  busi- 
ness right  down  to  a  practical  relation  to  you.  Now  we  will 
try  it.  Everybody  will  tell  you  that  Hoard  is  not  practical, 
that  his  advice  is  theoretical,  that  it  comes  from  a  news- 
paper office.  But  now  we  will  make  it  practical,  and  we 
will  make  it  severely  practical.  We  will  get  it  right  down 
to  hard  pan.     "All  right,"  Carl  says. 

"  You  have  no  money,"  you  say.  Now  how  many  cows 
have  you?  "I  got  nine  cows."  Well,  you  have  sixty 
acres  of  land  and  nine  cows.  "Dey  make  me  nod- 
ding," Carl  says."  (Laughter.)  Sure  enough;  I  know  it. 
What  is  the  matter  with  them?  The  difficulty  is  here, 
Carl,  right  here;  the  cows  were  made  right  enough,  but 
you  have  not  taken  hold  of  the  question  and  ciphered  it 
out,  to  understand  the  lines  upon  which  you  must  operate, 
"Yah,"  Carl  says.  Now  you  say  you  have  no  money,  you 
can't  buy  a  costly  creamery;  you  can't  build  a  milk  house 
and  you  can't  do  this  and  that;  let  us  see  what  you  can  do. 
You  can  buy  two  kerosene  barrels,  can't  you  Carl?  "  Oh 
yah,"  Carl  says,  "lean  buy  dose."  Buy  them,  saw  off  a 
few  inches  at  the  top  of  each  of  them;  stuff  in  some  straw, 
burn  out  the  kerosene;  they  will  make  two  water  tanks.  You 
can  take  a  little  money  and  go  down  to  a  tinshop,  and 
buy  some  shotgun  cans?  "Yah."  Now  you  have  been 
setting  the  milk  of  these  nine  cows  constantly  in  the 
kitchen;  and  the  wife  she  has  done  the  best  she  could  with 
it,  but  you  have  put  no  brains  into  it  and  she  has  put  no 
brains  into  it,  and  of  course  you  have  come  out  with  this 
small  return.  There  is  the  cabbage  and  the  washing,  and 
the  pork  frying  and  everything  else,  in  constant  contact 
with  the  milk;  it  came  originally  pure  right  from  the 
cows.  "Veil,  can  I  make  it  anyoder  vay?"  Carl  asks. 
I  says,  buy  these  two  kerosene  barrels.  "Oh  dat  keroseen 
make  it  smell  badt,"  Carl  says.  (Laughter.)  Well,  but  we 
will  fill  the  barrel  with  straw,  Carl,  and  burn  it  out.  Now 
I  am  going  down  to  practical  talk  with  you.  So  you  see 
there  is  nothing  theoretical  in  this.  You  can  go  to  the 
tinshop  and  at  an   expense  of  about  ten  dollars  buy  some 
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shotgun  cans.  You  can  buy  five  dollars  worth  of  lumber 
and  build  a  little  bit  of  a  rude  shanty  over  the  well  —  you 
have  a  windmill?  ''Yah."  Well  we  will  make  a  little 
rude  board  shanty  over  the  well,  and  we  will  set  these 
kerosene  barrels  there  as  tanks;  set  the  shotgun  cans  in  the 
tanks,  and  as  fast  as  you  take  the  milk  from  the  cows  you 
strain  it  into  these  cans;  you  take  it  out  of  the  house  and 
put  it  in  them  in  a  practical,  cleanly,  sensible  condition. 
And  so  we  proceeded,  but  the  wife  she  said,  *'Carl,  Carl, 
dat  Yankee  is  a  humpug!  Dat  Yankee  is  a  humpug!  "  but 
somehow  I  had  reached  in  and  got  hold  of  Carl  so  he  be- 
lieved in  me,  and  he  says,  "  No,  no,  he  is  no  a  humpug." 

And  so  we  went  along.  "  Now  do  you  see,  Carl,"  I  says, 
"that  thisniilk  is  in  a  natural  sweet  condition?  "Yah." 
It  has  cost  you  all  told,  about  twenty  dollars.  We  have  got 
the  milk  so  far  and  now  I  will  take  off  my  coat  and 
proceed  to  show  you  how  we  will  make  this  butter.  So  I 
went  to  work  and  made  him  a  little  specimen  of  butter. 
Now,  I  says,  we  will  take  a  nice  little  package,  and  remem- 
ber, Carl,  you  are  not  making  this  butter  for  your  eye 
or  my  eye  or  for  your  wife's  eye,  but  you  are  making  it  for 
the  eye  of  the  man  who  is  to  buy  it,  and  his  money  is  to 
gauge  its  value;  therefore  you  must  be  a  merchant,  you 
are  to  cater  to  the  demands  of  those  who  buy  your  pro- 
ducts, as  a  merchant,  not  as  a  farmer  who  has  no  sense 
whatever,  concerning  those  who  buy;  so  we  went  along 
and  then  he  says,  "  vere  vill  we  sell  it?  You  go,"  he  says, 
"  to  Fort  Atkinson,  sell  it  in  Fort  Atkinson  und  dat 
make  noding  oudt,  I  get  me  twelve  cents,  sixteen  cents  for 
dat  butter."  I  says,  "  Carl,  you  have  no  busin-ess  to  sell  it 
at  Fort  Atkinson;  there  is  where  brains  comes  in  ques- 
tion. Fort  Atkinson  is  no  butter  market;  a  cross  roads 
country  store  is  no  butter  market;  you  don't  get  the  ad- 
vantages of  what  you  are  doing,  you  don't  get  the 
reward  for  the  brains  you  put  into  it.  Therefore,  you 
must  send  this  butter  to  a  butter  market.  "  Vere  is  dot?  " 
Send  it  to  Chicago.  "  Gott  in  Himmel !  I  neffer  see  dot 
butter!"  (Laughter  and  applause.)  But  Carl,  don't  you 
take  the  butter  you  have  been  selling  for  these  years,  and 
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you  have  known  you  have  "made  noding  oudt  "  j-ou  say, 
don't  you  take  that  butter  to  Fort  Atkinson?  "Yah.'* 
Where  do  you  suppose  the  merchant  in  Fort  Atkinson  sells 
it?  "I  know  not."  He  sends  it  to  Chicago  to  be  sold. 
Haven't  you  got  brains  enough  to  do  your  own  business? 
"Maybe."    (Laughter.) 

So  we  made  a  little  package  and  I  wrote  to  the  commis- 
sion merchant:  "This  is  a  package  of  butter,  the  first 
fruits  of  righteousness,  on  the  part  of  my  German  friend, 
Carl  Striegel;  take  it,  and  do  with  it  as  best  seemeth  unto 
you;  but  I  want  as  good  a  return  for  it  as  it  can  fairly  and 
honestly  bring."  Butter  was  selling  in  Fort  Atkinson 
at  that  time  at  sixteen  cents  a  pound.  The  return  came  in 
a  few  days,  and  with  it  a  check  for  —  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly—  something  like  twenty  or  twenty-five  cents  a 
pound.  I  don't  remember  the  exact  figure,  it  was  a  little 
package  of  butter.  But  I  took  the  check  and  in  my  buggy 
I  got  and  went  to  see  Carl.  I  says,  "  Carl,  there  is  the  pay.'* 
"So  mooch!"  Tears  came  in  his  honest  German  eyes,  and 
seizing  the  wife  around  the  waist,  he  whirled  about  the 
room,  and  holding  up  the  check  said:  "  Lusette,  Lusette, 
dot  is  no  humpug!"  (Applause  and  laughter.)  The  seed 
was  sown,  the  man  was  elevated,  he  got  a  new  thought, 
a  new  idea  of  the  environment  that  lay  about  him,  and 
to-day  he  is  the  owner  of  200  acres  of  land  worth  $10,000,  a 
successful  farmer,  a  man  who  has  made  his  mark,  and 
he  comes  into  my  office  occasionally  and  drops  a  little 
package  of  butter,  and  says,  "Dot  is  for  you."  I  feel 
when  eating  it  sometimes  as  though  I  were  partaking  of  a 
sacrament. 

There  was  practical  agricultural  education.  Something 
that  can  take  hold  of  the  commonallity  of  our  agricultural 
minds.  But  to-day  the  great  body  of  the  men  that  have  the 
destiny  of  Wisconsin's  agriculture  in  their  hands,  80  per 
cent,  of  them  you  might  say,  are  almost  entirely  outside 
of  the  action  of  this  very  kind  of  education.  When  we 
consider  that  Wisconsin  has  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  650,000  cows,  and  the  average  of  those  cows 
annually  not  to  exceed  from  2,500  to  3,000  pounds  of  milk. 
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worth,  if  it  does  right  well,  eighty-five  cents  a  hundred 
for  the  year,  producing  an  average  of  about  $25  per  cow, 
from  that  to  $30  —  call  it  $30;  and  when  you  have  produced 
that,  consider  that  the  cost  of  supporting  the  animal  can't 
be  figured  less  than  $30;  when  you  consider,  for  instance, 
that  in  Jefferson  county,  the  cows  of  that  county  re- 
quire on  an  average  about  four  acres  of  pasturage  ground 
to  support  them  at  an  average  value  of  $40  an  acre,  and  that 
even  there,  in  one  of  the  most  favored  counties  in  our 
state,  a  widespread  wastefulness  is  going  on  on  the  part 
of  our  farmers,  that  our  animals  are  supported  at  an  enor- 
mous expense;  that  the  question  of  practical  knowledge, 
economical  production,  the  reducing  of  the  ratio  of  ex- 
pense, has  scarcely  yet  been  entered  upon,  is  there  not  a 
wide  field,  my  friends,  to-day,  for  every  man  to  step  into  to 
promote  practical  agricultural  education? 

This  question  of  reducing  the  expense  of  our  agricultural 
products  is  the  one  way  out,  my  friends,  for  us  in  in- 
creasing our  revenues;  we  are  not  here  for  fun.  We  didn't 
come  up  here  for  a  lark,  we  didn't  come  to  the  city,  here, 
as  practical  men  in  convention  assembled,  for  a  merely 
social  object.  We  came  here  to  be  instructed,  to  be  sharp- 
ened, to  be  made  to  cut  to  a  line,  to  be  made  to  answer 
better  to  the  behest  for  which  we  were  created,  and  to 
make  more  successful  artisans  and  workmen  in  our  chosen 
line.  How  shall  we  do  it?  By  a  closer  study  of  the  eco- 
nomies of  our  business.  If  I  run  my  establishment,  re- 
quiring eighteen  hands  to  carry  it  on,  at  a  loss  between 
the  economical  use  of  the  labor  and  the  desired  result, 
as  a  great  many  of  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  have  done,  I 
would  find  myself  in  bankruptcy  in  less  than  six  months. 
My  friends,  I  am  speaking  thus  plainly,  as  I  always  en- 
deavor to  do  on  this  question,  following  the  example  of 
Parson  Brownlow,  when  he  told  a  man  he  was  a  liar,  and 
the  man  complained  about  the  directness  of  his  language, 
and  the  parson  said  he  had  "a  holy  horror  of  being  misun- 
derstood."    (Laughter.) 

I  always  endeavor  to  deal  directly  and  plainly  with  this 
question.     Think  this  for  a  moment;  the  price  we  cannot 
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control;  we  may  resolve  and  resolve  until  the  cows  come 
home,  we  cannot  control  the  price.  Then  how  shall  we 
secure  for  our  products  a  larger  reward  to  go  into  our 
pockets?  If  we  cannot  control  the  price  the  other  end  of 
of  the  proposition  is  open  to  us;  we  can  control,  we  can 
govern  the  cost  of  production.  There  is  where  the  profit  is 
to  come  to  us,  and  if  to-day  the  farmer  is  keeping  four 
acres  of  land  to  pasture  a  cow,  let  him  at  once  set  himself 
to  study  that  great  waste,  that  serious  drain,  paying  taxes 
on  four  acres  to  do  the  work  of  two,  fencing  four  acres  to 
do  the  work  of  two,  traveling  over  four  acres  to  do  the 
work  of  two,  maintaining  the  capital  in  the  land  of  four 
acres  at  an  interest  account  of  seven  per  cent  say,  to  do  the 
work  of  two.  If  he  is  keeping  two  cows  to  do  the  work  of 
one,  let  him  consider  for  a  moment,  the  practical  necessity 
of  the  same  education  and  reform  upon  that  line. 

Last  spring,  I  employed  a  man  in  the  town  of  Ellisburg, 
Jefferson  county,  New  York,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  successful  dairy  counties  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
I  employed  him  at  an  expense  of  about  $150  or  thereabouts, 
to  take  a  complete  census  of  the  whole  of  that  town,  to 
visit  every  farmer,  to  take  the  number  of  cows  that  he  had, 
the  number  of  acres  that  he  had,  and  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  his  land,  the  number  of  acres  of  pasturage,  the 
the  number  of  meadow,  and  take  the  taxes  that  he  paid, 
and  the  whole  business  of  his  living,  and  his  expenses 
there  as  a  business  man  on  that  farm,  and  then  take  the 
amount  received  from  his  dairy.  Let  me  say  to  you  tliat 
when  this  was  finally  footed  up,  out  of  800,  I  think,  dairies 
in  the  town,  the  average  return  upon  those  herds  is  four 
and  a  half  dollars  per  head  less  than  the  cost  of  keeping. 
There  were  herds  in  that  town  that  paid  $81  per  cow.  There 
were  herds,  and  plenty  of  them,  that  didn't  pay  $25.  The  mar- 
gin between  $81  and  $25  is  the  promised  land,  that  we 
may  successfully  occupy  with  enlarged  judgment  and  bet- 
ter education.  We  have  been  having  a  contempt  for  knowl- 
edge. The  farmer  of  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  the  farmer  of 
New  York,  has  been  proceeding  upon  the  assumption  that 
it  was  essential  to  his  existence  to  have  a  hard  hand  no 
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matter  if  he  had  a  weak  head.  But,  I  think,  my  friends 
when  you  study  the  quest  of  wealth,  whether  it  be  in 
farming  or  in  professional  life,  whether  it  be  in  merchan- 
tile  or  in  manufacturing  life,  or  in  any  life,  the  man  who 
succeeds  is  the  man  who  has  a  hard  head  without  reference 
to  the  condition  of  his  hands.  That  is,  close,  substantial 
and  practical  thought,  that  fertilizes  his  brain  as  well  as 
his  land,  that  reaches  out  in  every  direction  for  study,  that 
takes  into  himself  knowledge.  God  said  unto  Solomon: 
"  Choose  you  which  you  will  have,  riches  or  wisdom,"  and 
Solomon  said:  ''I  will  take  wisdom,"  and  God  gave  him 
both. 

I  want  to  express  one  thought  here,  and  that  is,  that  the 
men  who  bome  up  to  this  convention  and  the  men  who 
attend  other  conventions  in  this  state  are,  I  believe,  derelict 
in  their  duty  in  not  taking  a  larger  degree  of  interest  with 
their  neighbors  who  do  not  attend  these  conventions. 
Why,  my  friends,  not  one  farmer  in  fifteen  takes  an  agri- 
cultural newspaper.  Do  you  want  to  know  how  I  got  at  it? 
I  will  tell  you.  I  can  very  easily  find  the  total  circulation 
of  all  the  agricultural  papers  of  the  United  States  in  Wis- 
consin. I  will  take  that  circulation  and  divide  the  total 
number  of  farmers  that  there  are  in  the  state  by  it,  and  it 
goes  fifteen  times.  We  need  more  reading,  we  need  more 
thought,  we  need  more  study,  we  need  more  practical 
organization  among  us  in  our  neighborhoods.  We  are 
to-day  in  a  slough  of  despond  in  one  particular.  We  are 
a  prosperous  state  to  be  sure,  but  how?  Our  more  prosper- 
ous farmers  are  saving  enough  to  pay  their  mortgages, 
to  pay  their  taxes,  to  buy  certain  luxuries  of  one  thing 
and  another,  not  by  earning  but  by  a  painful  course  of 
saving.  My  grandfather  paid  for  the  land  in  the  state  of 
New  York  that  he  bought  from  the  state  of  New  York,  paid 
for  it  in  six  pences  and  shillings  that  he  earned  in  odd  jobs 
of  blacksmithing.  But  the  day  for  that  is  gone;  we  must 
be  economical  to  be  sure,  but  we  must  learn  to  make  a 
larger  use  of  means  in  our  hands,  we  must  reduce  this 
wonderful  cost.  And  suppose  that  the  farmers  of  our 
state  are  saving,   yet  the  costly  method  by  which  they 
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produce  a  hog,  the  costly  method  by  which  they  produce  a 
cow,  the  costly  method  by  which  they  keep  a  cow,  and  the 
little  return  they  make  from  her  is  evidence  to  my  mind 
that  the  study  of  economical  production  has  been  entered 
upon  scarcely  at  all.  I  will  give  you  one  example.  Some 
of  you  may  have  heard  me  speak  of  it  before. 

The  farmers  of  Kewaunee  county  in  1885  produced  383,000 
pounds  of  butter  or  thereabouts.  They  sold  that  butter 
produced  there  in  a  costly  way,  sold  it  for  an  average  of 
twelve  cents  and  eight  mills  a  pound,  I  think.  Running 
right  down  to  the  lake  shore  is  the  county  of  Kenosha.  It 
produced  its  butter  the  same  year  and  sold  it  for  an  aver- 
age of  nine  cents  more  a  pound  than  the  farmers  of  Kewau- 
nee; had  the  farmers  of  Kewaunee  sold  the  butter  they  pro- 
duced for  the  same  money  that  the  farmers  of  Kenosha  did, 
it  would  have  added  to  their  absolute  money  return  $35,980, 
or  once  and  a  half  more,  I  think,  than  their  entire  tax. 
Now  is  not  there  need  of  education  there,  is  there  not  need 
of  some  effort  on  the  part  of  the  intelligent  men  of  Kewau- 
nee county  to  put  a  stop  to  this  serious  waste?  I  will  take 
another  example,  and  I  wish  that  the  census  of  1885  was 
more  thoroughly  studied  than  it  is.  I  will  take  my  own 
county.  The  farmers  of  the  town  of  Watertown  produced 
83,000  pounds  of  butter  that  year;  they  sold  that  butter  for 
twelve  cents  eight  mills  a  pound.  The  farmers  of  Kosh- 
konong  sold  the  butter  they  produced  for  twenty-one  cents 
eight  mills  a  pound.  Now  then,  my  friends,  had  the  far- 
mers of  Watertown  sold  the  butter  they  produced  that  year 
for  as  much  as  their  neighbors,  only  fifteen  miles  distant,  it 
would  have  added  to  their  revenue  $7,520  or  $3.71  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  town.  "What  was  lacking?  not 
the  cows,  not  the  grass,  not  the  soil,  not  the  market,  noth- 
ing under  the  sun  but  the  lack  of  a  practical  dairy  educa- 
tion. Is  not  this  lack  of  education  taxing  these  people 
tremendously  ?  What  shall  we  do  to  start  a  different  order 
of  affairs?  Let  every  man  go  home  from  this  convention 
and  resolve  within  himself  as  a  committee  to  go  to  work 
resolutely  among  his  neighbors  and  strive  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  to  induce  those  men  to  see  that  the  great  disidera- 
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turn  with  them  is  an  increase  of  knowledge,  a  better  study 
of  their  business,  an  increase  of  their  agricultural  educa- 
tion, and  all  will  be  greatly  helped  thereby.  (Great  ap- 
plause.) 


'      ORGANIZATION   FOR  FARMERS. 

H.  E.  HUXLEY,  Neenah. 

The  history  of  agriculture  is  the  history  of  the  world. 
From  being  man's  first  employment  it  became  the  mother 
of  all  his  employments,  the  originator  of  all  his  industries, 
the  radiating  point  of  all  the  developments  of  civilized  life. 
Systematic  agriculture  dates  from  Egypt,  whose  fertile  es- 
tates were  watered  and  enriched  by  the  sacred  Nile;  and 
whose  people  held  high  the   agricultural  rank  and  station. 

In  proportion  as  agriculture  has  improved  and  advanced, 
other  industries  have  risen  and  gained  prominence;  for 
agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  national  prosperity. 

From  the  last  census  we  learn  that  there  are  nearly 
8,000,000  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  and  about  3,000,000 
persons  engaged  in  manufactures,  leaving  about  7,000,000 
as  engaged  in  other  occupations.  We  are  also  informed 
that  the  profits  of  manufacturing  are  nearly  equal  to  the 
profit  in  agriculture,  and  if  we  follow  our  national  legisla- 
tion we  shall  find  that  the  main  effort  is  directed  towards 
the  development  and  encouragement  of  manufacturing  in- 
terests, while  the  grand  underlying  industry  of  agriculture 
is  left  to  work  out  its  own  results. 

According  to  the  same  census  the  number  of  farms  and 
plantations  in  the  United  States  was  4,008,907.  The  num- 
ber of  tenant  farmers  paying  money  on  share  rents  is  given 
at  1,024,601.  This  would  leave  but  3,984,306  as  owners  of 
farms  out  of  the  8,000,000  in  round  numbers  credited  as  em- 
ployed in  agriculture. 

The  census  figures  also  show  that  large  farms  are  in- 
creasing and  consequently  small  farms  are  diminishing. 
In  1870  there  were  3,720  farms  of  over  1,000  acres;  in  1880  the 
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number  had  increased  to  28,578,  showing,  beyond  contra- 
diction, that  with  the  rapidly  increasing  population  of  our 
country  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  future  small- 
farm  farmers  is  a  serious  and  vastly  important  problem  to 
consider.  When  agriculture  flourishes  the  nation  prospers; 
when  it  languishes,  the  nation  declines.  It  is  no  idle  boast 
that  our  agricultural  population  makes  up  the  class  upon 
which  the  stability  of  our  free  institutions  depends. 

With  these  facts  staring  the  American  farmer  in  the  face 
is  it  not  time  for  them  to  awaken  to  the  importance  of  look- 
ing after  their  own  interests?  It  rests  with  the  farmers  of 
the  land  that  their  rights  be  maintained,  and  that  agricul- 
ture shall  be  placed  within  the  rank  she  is  justly  entitled  to 
occupy.  In  order  to  successfully  meet  the  forces  arrayed 
on  every  hand  there  must  be  organization.  Farm.ers  all 
over  the  land  are  beginning  to  feel  that  in  "  union  there  is 
strength. "  They  are  awakening  to  the  needs  of  the  hour 
and  are  organizing  for  their  own  advancement.  No  great 
revolution  was  ever  made  in  a  day.  It  took  years  to  edu- 
cate our  forefathers  up  to  the  belief  that  the  thirteen 
American  colonies  could  gain  their  freedom  by  waging  a 
successful  war  against  the  mighty  British  govexiiment.  It 
took  centuries  for  the  American  people  to  believe  that  sla- 
very could  be  abolished.  And  it  remains  the  same  to-day  in 
correcting  any  wrongs  and  abuses  both  state  and  national. 
It  has  taken  years  of  labor  and  untiring  energy  to  bring 
agriculture  up  to  its  present  high  standard.  Farmers  are 
lea,rning  that  the  government  and  its  laws  are  for  their  pro- 
tection as  well  as  other  classes,  and  that  fair  legislation  can 
be  secured  if  backed  by  the  united  voice  and  sentiment  of 
farmers.  The  world  is  moving  forward  not  backward,  and 
farmers  are  moving  forward  too,  although  the  advance- 
ment seems  sometimes  rather  slow.  Agriculture  is  the 
strength  and  glory  of  the  nation.  All  other  vocations  of 
life  are  dependent  upon  agriculture.  It  must  prosper  or 
the  country  cannot  be  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  great  need  of  to-day  is  a  more  united  effort  on  the 
part  of  farmers,  for  their  own  protection  and  interests. 
Through  organization  legislation  is  being  made  and  placed 
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upon  our  statute  books  in  the  interests  of  agriculture . 
This  being  an  acknowledged  fact,  no  intelligent  farmer 
should  permit  his  influence  to  become  a  dead  letter  by  in- 
action, theseby  allowing  his  duties  to  be  performed  by 
others. 

Farmers  everywhere  are  equally  interested  in  all  that  af- 
fects the  welfare  and  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
in  order  to  make  organization  effective,  it  should  receive 
the  active  support  of  every  farmer  who  has  any  interest  in 
his  own  or  his  country's  good.  There  are  thousands  of  bet- 
ter farmers  to-day,  better  paying  farms,  brighter  farm  homes 
which  can  be  credited  to  that  organization  which  "  enlivens, 
explains  and  dignifies  labor." 

The  farmer's  life  is  just  what  he  makes  it.  The  same  is 
true  of  all  mankind  wherever  found.  But  it  seems  to  me 
the  agricultural  class  should  avail  themselves  of  every  op- 
portunity, and  grasp  every  advantage  afforded  to  enlighten 
and  elevate  their  condition.  Farmers  can  cultivate  their 
ideas  in  no  better  way  than  by  meeting  together  and  talk- 
ing together,  learning  not  only  how  to  become  a  better  far- 
mer, how  to  get  better  returns  for  his  labor,  how  to  grow  a 
crop,  but  how  to  sell  it.  Not  only  how  to  earn  his  money,' 
but  how  to  spend  it  to  the  best  advantage.  By  organized 
efforts  and  on  business  principles,  he  knoAvs  the  cost  of 
goods  and  the  value  of  his  products  and  how  to  open  up  the 
channels  of  trade  so  as  to  reach  the  best  markets. 

Through  organization  farmers  are  checking  the  greed  of 
giant  corporations  and  monopolies.  They  have  obtained 
the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  on  their  side  and  have 
-secured  the  passage  of  laws,  both  state  and  national,  to 
their  advantage,  as  well  as  headed  off  those  that  would  tend 
adversely  to  their  interests. 

When  farmers  are  thoroughly  organized  they  will  come  to 
the  front  and  claim  the  right  to  make  an  intelligent  de- 
mand for  public  favor  in  all  matters  that  naturally  fall 
within  the  province  of  the  industry  they  represent. 

The  history  of  the  past  in  all  ages  has  demonstrated  that 
an  ignorant  class  is  dangerous,  especially  so  in  a  govern- 
ment like  this  where  the  people  are  supposed  to  be  the  gov- 
ernment. 
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The  organization  we  represent,  under  whose  banner  so 
many  thousands  have  gathered,  is  to  estabhsh  securely  the 
principles  of  a  better  education  for  the  farmer.  It  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  farmer,  for  the  force  of 
circumstances  in  many  cases  have  deprived  the  ordinary 
farmer  of  the  benefits  of  any  of  the  higher  avenues  of 
learning,  and  he  is  here  enabled  to  acquire  that  practical 
knowledge  to  make  his  calling  successful. 

The  prevalent  idea  has  been  that  an  intelligent  agricul- 
turist was  not  a  necessity;  that  a  person,  no  matter  how 
stupid  and  ignorant,  could  make  a  successful  farmer;  that 
education,  social  advantages  and  the  refining  influences  of 
a  well  ordered  home  were  of  no  advantage  to  him  or  his 
family.  These  delusions  have  largely  been  dispelled,  and 
farmers  are  being  educated  and  qualified  for  the  highest 
standard  and  positions  in  society.  Like  the  pebbles  on  the 
shore  by  constant  rubbing  against  each  other  become  pol- 
,  ished  and  transparent.  So  with  our  lives  by  associations 
and  constant  development  our  minds  become  bright,  the 
dormant  faculties  within  us  are  aroused  to  perform  and 
fulfill  the  purpose  designed  by  the  great  author  of  the 
universe.  Whether  the  farmer  be  a  graduate  of  the  com- 
mon school  or  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  he  is 
comparatively  ignorant  as  a  rule  of  political  and  domestic 
economy;  of  those  sciences  which  especially  appertain  to 
agriculture;  of  the  qualities  and  capabilities  of  different 
soils  and  requirements  of  domestic  animals.  Yet  a  knowl- 
edge of  all  these  and  many  other  things  is  an  absolute 
necessity  if  success  in  farming  is  to  be  counted  upon  as  a 
certainty. 

Until  farmers  began  to  organize  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  which  the  farming  class  compose,  was  abso- 
lutely under  the  control  of  the  other  fifty  per  cent.  Politi- 
cally the  farmers  have  been  a  cipher,  and  are  still  far  too 
much  so  because  they  are  so  ignorant  of  political  econ- 
omy. In  his  isolation  the  farmer  has  but  little  opportunity 
to  learn,  and  those  who  know  more  and  better  how  to  man- 
age the  affairs  of  state  and  nation  have  taken  the  advant- 
age and  secured  the  enactment  of  laws  which  favor  them 
and  tend  to  oppress  the  advancement  of  agriculture. 
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The  object  of  organization  is  to  develop  a  better  and 
higher  manhood  and  womanhood  among  the  agricultural 
class.  To  enhance  the  comforts  and  attractions  of  farm- 
homes,  and  strengthen  the  attachments  for  the  pursuit  of 
Agriculture.  To  cultivate  and  disseminate  all  that  pertains 
to  the  interest  of  farmers  throughout  the  land  by  S3^stema- 
tized  effort.  To  encourage  the  legislation  of  just  laws  and 
maintain  them  inviolate.  To  systematize  the  work  and 
labor  on  the  farm  and  thus  secure  more  leisure  time  for 
mental  culture  and  the  advancement  of  intelligence  among 
the  agricultural  class.  To  discountenance  all  systems  that 
tend  to  retard  the  progress  of  both  state  and  nation.  Not 
by  any  aggressive  warfare  against  any  other  interests,  but 
by  using  all  our  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  all  other  in- 
terests that  tend  to  the  country's  good  and  the  success  of 
the  American  people.  Organization  has  ever  been  the  foun- 
dation of  all  progress.  All  branches  of  business  are  based 
upon  and  sustained  by  this  great  system  of  united  effort. 
This  is  a  subject  in  which  farmers  need  to  be  more  inter- 
ested and  become  better  acquainted  for  self-interest  de- 
mands that  farmers  organize  for  their  own  protection  and 
benefit.  It  is  through  organization  that  the  people  are 
gradually  awakening  to  the  importance  of  agriculture. 
And  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
are  showing  themselves  worthy  and  capable  of  being  rec- 
ognized. 

The  farming  interest  in  the  United  States  amounts  to 
nearly  fourteen  billions  of  dollars.  The  railroads  to  about 
six  billions  of  dollars.  The  manuf  actuers,  the  so-called  great 
business  interests  of  the  country  and  which  need  such  fos- 
tering care  employ  a  capital  of  two  billion  seven  hundred 
and  ninety  millions  of  dollars.  The  bank  capital  is  about 
five  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Thus  you  will  notice  that 
there  is  about  five  billions  of  dollars  more  capital  in  the 
farming  interest  than  all  others  combined.  Can  the  people, 
can  the  government,  for  the  government  is  the  people, 
afford  to  ignore  this  gigantic  interest?  Can  we  as  farmers 
engaged  in  this  noble  calling,  if  true  to  ourselves,  allow 
other  industries  to  be  built  up  at  our  expense  without 
receiving  the  just  benefits  to  which  we  are  entitled? 
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The  time  is  at  hand  for  farmers  to  think  deeply  and 
act  wisely.  Study  thoroughly  and  intelligently  the  true 
conditions  and  relations  existing  between  our  calling  and 
the  general  welfare  of  the  country,  banishing  all  prejudice 
and  animosity  and  act  our  honest  convictions.  There  is 
much  to  be  done  and  let  it  be  done  well,  mindful  of  the 
great  obligation  which  rests  upon  the  exercise  of  an  honor- 
able endeavor.  Let  us  as  farmers  think,  talk  and  act  like 
freeman  using  the  means  within  our  power  for  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture  and  all  other  interests  dear  to  us  as 
American  citizens.  .The  history  of  the  business  world  of 
the  present  time  is  a  vast  combination  of  interests  invested 
with  the  power  and  purpose  of  self -protection  seeking  the 
advantage  of  associated  effort.  The  most  thorough  methods- 
are  devised  to  secure  to  industrial  pursuits  the  greatest 
welfare. 

Representatives  of  manufactures,  transportation,  finance, 
trade  and  the  learned  professions  are  grouped  together  as 
the  non  producing  classes.  While  they  are  by  no  means  hos- 
tile to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country,  still  they  oc- 
cupy a  position  and  have  many  interests  which  are  separate 
and  peculiar  to  each.  There  are  many  interests  such  as 
country  and  home,  which  are  common  to  all.  The  great 
interests  of  the  agriculturists  are  the  foremost  of  the  in- 
dustrial forces  of  the  country,  but  they  are  and  ever  have 
been  far  behind  in  devising  means  for  their  own  protection . 
Every  industry  of  the  country,  is  practically  dependent 
upon  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  But  the  farmer  assumes  his  in- 
dependence and  "goes  in  alone."  The  large  fortunes  which 
have  been  gained  by  thousands  in  this  country  have  no 
representative  in  the  person  who  holds  the  plow.  The  one 
who  handles  the  crops  gathers  the  wealth.  The  dealer  dis- 
tributes the  productions  of  many  farms  and  reaps  the 
golden  shekels.  The  transportation  companies  combine  by 
monopoly  and  pooling,  and  gather  a  toll  which  may  absorb 
the  earnings  and  agricultural  profits  of  a  whole  state. 
While  the  farmer  is  largely  the  producing  power  of  wealth, 
yet  in  the  combinations  of  business,  he  has  no  voice  and 
has  to  submit  to  the  pressure  of  combinations.  Hence  the 
8— A.  S. 
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necessity  of  organization  to  protect  his  own  interests.  All 
the  industries  of  the  country  are  thoroughly  organized  anJ 
are  constantly  at  work  by  combination  of  capital  and  every 
influence  to  control  the  legislation  of  the  nation. 

The  dignity  of  agriculture  may  rest  upon  numerical 
strength,  but  enlightenment,  not  ignorance,  give  it  full 
supremacy.  The  achievement  of  labor  is  the  source  of 
national  prosperity,  and  the  men  and  women  who  have 
constituted  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  nation  are  entitled  to 
be  leaders  if  they  will  only  qualify  themselves  equal  with 
other  professions.  The  farmer  should  advocate  and  sus- 
tain an  educational  policy  alike  to  all  citizens  for  a  liberal 
and  comprehensive  education  — an  education  of  a  high  or- 
der, second  to  none  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  Such 
advantages  will  develop  an  education  which  will  give  agri- 
culturists of  the  state  facilities  to  compete  successfully 
with  other  pursuits  in  the  race  of  life. 

Love  of  country,  high  moral  character  and  intelligent 
culture  make  up  the  essential  elements  of  a  worthy  citizen. 
The  inspiration  of  organization  takes  the  farmer  from  the 
humblest  home  and  puts  him  on  an  equality  with  his  more 
fortunate  neighbor,  and  imposes  upon  him  obligations 
which  rests  in  ''Faith  in  God,''  loyalty  to  cohntry,  and  all 
of  its  free  and  noble  institutions.  It  teaches  him  to  elevate 
by  his  best  endeavors,  the  pursuit  of  farming,  always  re- 
membering that  the  most  honored  position  in  life  may  be 
the  independent  home  of  the  husbandman. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  SIDE  OF  LIFE. 
By  Mrs.  J.  A.  CLARK,  Waterloo,  Wis. 

When  Mr.  Newton  informed  me  that  he  had  placed  my 
name  on  the  list  of  speakers  in  this  convention  and  that  my 
subject  was  the  beautiful  side  of  life,  it  immediately  oc- 
curred to  me  that  he  could  have  known  but  little  of  me  or 
he  would  have  given  me  a  different  text.  I  have  always 
considered  the  practical  rather  than  the  beautiful  as  the 
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;side  of  life  with  which  I  was  associated  and  in  various  contri- 
butions to  institutes  and  agricultural  societies  I  have  en- 
deavored as  best  I  could  to  express  a  few  practical  ideas 
that  I  thought  might  be  beneficial  to  other  farmers.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  beautiful  was  beyond  me,  but  when 
I  read  the  last  sentence  in  his  letter,  in  which,  with  that 
flattering  suavity  and  delicate  soft-soapedness,  which  I  pre- 
sume is  a  requisite  of  a  successful  secretary,  he  asked  if 
the  convention  would  be  honored  with  my  address,  I  could 
not  but  feel  the  flattery  of  the  honored,  and  however  onerous 
the  task,  at  once  decided  that  even  if  I  could  not  from  my 
own  experience  express  any  very  original  ideas  of  the  beau- 
tiful I  might  possibly  show  how  in  a  measure  the  practical 
can  in  some  instances  be  combined  with  it  to  the  material 
advantage  of  both.  For  instance,  what  can  be  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  woods  in  spring,  when  the  oak  leaves  are 
about  one-half  their  full' size.  At  this  time  the  earlier  de- 
veloped and  brighter  green  of  the  poplar  adds  a  diversity 
to  the  colors  and  through  the  half  formed  foliage  of  the 
oaks  the  warm  and  golden  sunshine  flickers  in  the  inter- 
mingled brown  of  the  old  leaves  and  the  green  grass 
springing  between.  It  is  at  this  season,  about  the  15th  of 
May  to  be  definite,  that  I  love  to  walk  in  the  woods.  It  is 
then  that  the  words  of  Bryant  come  directly  to  our  hearts : 

"  The  groves  were  God's' first  temples,  ere  man  learned 
To  hue  the  shaft  and  lay  the  architrave 

And  spread  the  roof  above  them,  ere  he  framed  , 

The  lofty  vault  to  gather  and  roll  back 
The  sound  of  anthems,  in  the  darkling  wood 
Amid  the  cool  and  silence,  he  knelt  down 
'  And  offered  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  thanks 

And  supplication." 

No  one  familiar  with  this  poem  can  walk  in  the  woods  at 
this  time  without  recalling  it,  and  it  is  morover  the  season 
in  which,  if  you  look  sharp,  and  especially  if  sheep  have 
been  pastured  in  the  woods  you  will  find  the  earliest  and 
best  of  the  mushrooms,  the  delicious  Morel.  So  far  as  my 
observation  goes  I  find  that  farmers  are  not  so  well  posted 
as  they  should  be  on  the  mushroom  question.     It  is  a  crop 
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that  grows  on  our  own  farms.  It  is  one  of  the  most  delicate 
and  delicious  things  that  the  land  produces.  It  is  a  favorite 
dish  of  epicures  and  high  livers.  Everywhere  inferior 
canned  ones  sell  at  a  high  figure,  and  a  dish  of  a  kind  not 
as  good  as  the  Morel  is  priced  at  fifty  cents  in  first-class 
restaurants,  and  yet  how  few  farmers  avail  themselves  of 
the  tempting  luxury.  There  is  no  mistaking  it  for  the  poi- 
sonous variety.  It  is  hollow,  conical  in  form  and  deeply 
pitted,  and  if  you  have  never  eaten  them,  the  next  time 
your  sense  of  beauty  in  the  growing  spring  impels  you  to 
the  woods,  let  also  your  perhaps  baser,  but  after  all  more, 
useful  sense  of  practicability  lead  you  to  give  an  occasional 
squint  of  your  eye  away  from  the  beauties  of  leaves  and 
sunshine  till  it  falls  upon  the  humble  but  excellent  esculent  1 
have  described.  Gather  them  carefully  as  though  you  loved 
them,  pinching  the  stem  in  two  so  as  to  leave  the  lower  part 
where  it  grew  and  thus  furnish  spores  for  next  year's  crop, 
and  then  lingeringly  or  reluctantly  tearing  yourself  away 
from  the  beauties  of  the  woods,  its  golden  lights  and  re- 
freshing shadows,  the  sweet  music  of  "its  wind-swept 
branches  mingled  with  the  soft  notes  of  mating  birds,  leave 
these  behind  save  what  will  linger  in  your  heart,  but  take 
your  mushroons  home  with  you,  split  them  in  two,  wash, 
parboil  for  a  minute,  then  fry  in  butter,  and  you  will  have 
a  dish  that  Vanderbilt,  with  his  $10,000  cook,  cannot  sur- 
pass. 

If  one  can  combine  beauty  derived  from  sight  with  the 
added  pleasure  which  the  sense  of  an  agreeable  taste  in- 
spires, does  not  the  doubling  of  the  pleasures  by  joining 
another  of  the  senses  to  that  of  the  eye  increase  the  value 
of  the  treat  to  even  the  most  spiritual  and  aesthetic  person. 
We  have  considered  the  beauties  of  the  woods  to  look  upon. 
There  are  three  things  which  taste  of  the  woods,  viz, : 
mushrooms,  maple  syrup  and  brook  trout.  If  the  farmer 
in  the  happy  time  of  spring,  after  his  corn  is  planted,  can 
take  a  day  to  wander  in  the  woods,  and  if  these  woods  are 
so  situated  as  to  grow  mushrooms,  and  have  a  trout  brook 
running  though  them,  this  man  can  open  and  expand  his 
heart  to  nature,  and  refreshed,  ennobled  and  purified  by  his- 
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communings  with  her  in  her  secret  recesses,  he  can  return 
at  night  to  his  home  and  there  renew  through  his  mouth  the 
pleasures  he  has  gathered  by  his  eyes  with  a  supper  of 
brook  trout  rolled  in  meal  and  fried  with  salt  pork;  this  is 
the  way  I  cook  them,  I  think  it  is  better  than  to  fry  in  but- 
ter as  some  do  —  with  his  mushrooms  cooked  as  above  — 
finishing  with  buckwheat  cakes  and  maple  syrup,  this  man 
can  say  he  has  had  a  perfect  day  with  the  woods.  Though 
few  farmers  have  the  combination  that  I  have  mentioned, 
yet  I  know  where  it  all  may  be  found  in  this  state.  In 
writing  of  the  beautiful  we  must  make  it  ideal,  and  if  we 
cannot  achieve  the  ideal,  we  must  get  as  near  as  we  can 
to  it. 

Having  treated  of  the  woods  let  us  turn  to  the  waters. 
Have  you  a  spring  or  running  stream  on  your  farm  ?  What 
is  more  beautiful  than  to  see  the  lympic  sparkling  water 
gushing  and  bubbling  forth  from  the  ground.  From  the 
time  Moses  struck  the  rock  and  the  water  poured  forth,  a 
spring  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  gifts  of 
God  to  man.  As  we  lean  over  its  edge  and  gaze  into  its 
hidden  recesses,  as  we  quaff  its  refreshing  coolness 
from  the  hollow  of  our  hands  and  see  reflected  in 
its  depths  the  overhanging  trees,  our  hearts  should  be 
filled  with  joy  and  gladness  that  we  are  the  possessors 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  nature.  If  you  have 
such  a  spring,  and  there  are  many  of  them  in  our  beautiful 
state,  be  sure,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  to  sow  some 
water  cress  seed  in  it  or  the  brook  that  runs  out  of  it.  Any 
running  water  will  do,  and  if  it  does  not  freeze  in  the  win- 
ter you  can  have  this  most  excellent  of  salads  all  through 
the  season.  People  who  make  a  point  of  having  good 
things  to  eat  value  nothing  more  than  water  cress.  It  adds 
a  relish  to  simple  bread  and  cheese,  and  it  fills  out  and 
gives  a  finish  to  the  most  elaborate  dinner.  One  point  I 
have  always  advocated,  that  as  farmers  are  the  best  people 
in  the  country,  and  as  they  are  the  ones  who  raise  the  food 
and  have  the  first  chance  at  it,  it  is  a  great  mistake  on  their 
part  to  let  the  pampered  city  people,  who  really  are  depend- 
ent on  and  indebted  to  the  farmer  for  all  that  they  have, 
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enjoy  all  the  good  things  and  leave  the  rough  and  unpal- 
latable  food  for  the  farmars  to  eat.  I  claim  that  the  farm- 
ers do  not  improve  all  their  advantages  in  this  respect,  and 
if  a  man  has  a  nice  spring  or  brook  and  does  not  raise 
water  cress  for  his  family  he  shows  himself  inferior  in  his 
taste  for  the  beautiful  to  the  city  man.  If  he  does  not  like 
the  plant  he  had  better  learn  to  like  it  as  he  surely  will  af- 
ter using  it  and  thus  improve  his  taste.  Water  cress  tastes 
of  the  living  spring  and  all  such  things  as  this  broadens 
one's  mind,  improves  his  morals,  strengthen  his  understand- 
ing and  enlarges  his  ideas  generally.  As  he  bites  the  tender 
leaves  he  recalls  the  purity  of  the  spring,  the  salubriety  of 
the  water  as  compared  with  other  drinks,  the  beauty  of  the 
whole  situation  and  doubtless  becomes  a  better  man.  I 
know  of  a  spring  to  which  you  can  attach  a  churn  or  a 
grindstone.  Anyone  who  has  even  turned  either  will  cer- 
tainly say  this  is  a  combination  of  the  didce  et  utile  beau- 
tiful to  experience.  I  find,  as  I  feared  I  would,  that  I  am 
continually  "switching  off"  from  the  beautiful  to  the  prac- 
tical, and  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  I  restrain  myself 
here  from  putting  in  my  receipt  for  potato  salad  which  I 
know  you  would  all  like,  but  I  spare  you  this  and  get  back 
as  best  I  can  to  the  beautiful. 

There  is  probably  no  farmer  in  this  state  who  can  not  in 
the  latter  part  of  June  stand  on  some  portion  of  his  farm 
and  have  a  view  unsurpassed  in  beauty  in  the  whole  world. 
The  woods  and  fields  are  then  in  their  glory.  The  rising 
sun  shines  on  them  as  though  he  loved  them.  Stretching 
out  before  his  eyes  he  sees  each  ridge,  crowned  with  its 
dense  mass  of  dark  green  foliage,  fading  away  in  the  dis- 
tance while  from  his  feet  extend  the  waving  fields  of  wheat 
and  barley  and  the  corn  not  as  yet  covering  the  ground, 
stands  like  soldiers  in  its  well  ordered  ranks.  No  other 
state,  no  other  country  can  show  a  lovelier  sight.  In  the 
old  country  ruins  add  to  the  effect  of  the  landscape.  We 
do  not  have  many  here  but  there  are  two  which  may  at 
this  time  of  the  year  strike  the  farmer's  eye,  one  lovingly, 
one  regretfully.  He  may  look  upon  the  ruins  of  last 
spring's  hot  bed  lovingly,  for  it  has  finished  its  work  and 
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done  all  that  it  could  do,  and  for  its  size  wonderfully  well 
to  make  the  farmer's  home  more  beautiful  and  happier,  and 
if  he  is  a  good  farmer  he  will  surely  have  this.  He  will 
look  on  the  ruins  of  his  orchard  regretfully.  It  has  perished 
in  its  prime  and  cannot  be  replaced.  Can  any  improve- 
ment be  made  in  this  landscape.  That  depends.  If  the 
farmer's  eye  rests  on  a  small  vineyard  nestling  near  his^ 
house,  if  he  sees  a  well-kept  garden  bordered  by  a  fringe 
of  at  least  100  blackberry  vines  on  one  side  and  a  row  of 
curuant  bushes  on  the  other,  if  the  red  richness  of  the 
strawberry  peeping  out  from  its  green  bed  greets  his  vision, 
if  down  by  the  creek  where  the  mint  lifts  its  pointed  leaves 
to  the  sky  he  sees  the  lambs  at  play  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  mint  sauce  and  spring  lamb  an^  a  fatal  combination 
to  the  lamb,  if  in  his  distant  pasture  he  beholds  the  lordly 
form  of  his  Shorthorn  steer  which  is  to  supplement  his 
winter's  pork,  then  these  things  being  so,  there  is  nothing 
the  matter  with  that  farmer's  landscape.  It  is  all  right. 
You  could  venture  your  money  on  that  theory. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  me  that 
I  am  one  of  the  few  who  did  not  write  the  poem  called 
"  The  Beautiful  Snow."  I  can  find  but  little  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  our  winter  landscape,  and  about  the  only  good  that  I 
can  perceive  to  come  from  this  bitter  season  is  that  it  gives 
us  material  to  fill  our  ice  houses.  It  is  for  only  about  six 
months  in  the  year,  in  this  climate,  that  we  can  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  nature,  ramble  over  the  woods  and  fields  or  sit 
in  our  front  porches.  As  I  look  —  at  this  writing  —  from 
my  window  out  on  the  bleak  December  day,  only  an  occa- 
sional unhusked  portion  of  a  corn  field  remains  to  remind 
one  of  the  glories  of  departed  sumn^r.  All  is  bleak  and 
drear.  Even  the  corn,  as  it  seems  to  me,  stands  shocked  at 
the  bareness  of  the  fields  and  the  nakedness  of  the  trees. 
We  mast  cease,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  to  seek  our 
beauty  from  without,  and  try  to  replace  it,  if  not  with 
beauty  at  least  with  comfort  within. 

Let  me  mention  some  of  the  beautiful  things  that  may  he 
had  in  the  house.     There  is  an  especial  one,  which  in  some 
parts  of  the  state  may  yet  be  had  and  which  is  excelled  by 
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none,  I  regret  that  it  is  not  for  me.  There  is  always  a  pang 
in  my  heart  when  I  see  a  tree  cut  down.  It  is  so  beautiful 
in  itself,  and  has  taken  so  long  to  become  what  it  is,  and  it 
can  never  be  replaced  within  our  life.  In  my  own  locality 
we  have  no  more  trees  than  we  need,  but  there  are  many 
places  in  this  state  where  wood  is  yet  in  the  way  and  need 
not  be  husbanded.  In  these  places  if  any  one  will,  he  may 
have  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parlor  ornaments  in  the 
world  —  an  open  wood  fire.  No  picture,  or  statue,  or  furni- 
ture, however  costly,  not  even  if  it  is  garnished  all  oVer 
with  crotcheted  and  embroidered  tidies,  or  if  the  walls  are 
covered  with  wax  flowers,  can  give  that  air  of  cosy  com- 
fort and  contentful  homeliness  to  the  room  that  is  thus 
brightened,  and  as  the  backwoods  farmer  and  his  wife  and 
children  sit  before  the  cheerful  blaze  and  see  faces  in  the 
coals  or  watch  the  sparks  fly  up  the  chimney  as  they  throw 
their  nut  shells  into  the  glowing  embers,  they  may  be  sure 
that  they  have  one  beautiful  furnishing  which  few  city 
houses  can  equal  and  none  surpass. 

There  is  no  more  beautiful  ornament  for  a  parlor  in  the 
late  fall  and  early  winter  than  a  dish  of  snow  apples  set  in  a 
convenient  locality,  where  the  red  color  of  the  fruit  may 
contrast  with  the  white  glitter  of  the  china  dish.  If  Emer- 
son, when  he  said,  ''  We  must  have  the  beautiful  within  us," 
had  in  his  mind  a  snow  apple,  he  hit  on  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  the  with  the  practical  theoretical  rare  in  a  philosopher. 
A  distinguished  lecturer  once  said  that  he  was  the  father  of 
five  children,  half  of  whom  were  girls,  and  when  asked  to 
explain  how  half  of  five  children  could  be  of  one  sex, 
responded  that  the  other  half  were  girls  too.  Can  there  be 
any  doubt  but  that  such  a  bevy  would  be  an  ornament  to 
any  parlor,  high  or  low?  This  also  is  within  the  reach  of 
our  farmers.  Let  no  one  despair  of  lovely  furniture  if  he 
can  provide  such  as  this.  It  was  my  fortune  last  fall  to 
receive  a  visit  from  a  round  dozen  of  our  University  young 
ladies,  my  house  seemed  glorified  with  beauty  and  I  do  not 
think  a  young  man  visiting  us  at  that  time  would  have 
noticed  or  cared  if  there  had  been  'any  other  furniture  in 
the  dwelling  or  not.  ^When  I  look  at  the  glowing  cheeks  of 
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our  farmers'  daughters,  their  strong  vitality,  their  graceful 
carriage  and  their  perfect  health,  compared  with  their  cit j 
cousins,  I  feel  that  in  the  matter  of  the  beautiful  we  can 
hold  our  own  with  any  one.  In  these  instances  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  our  homes,  that  I  have  cited,  we  can  be  sure  that 
we  are  in  correct  taste.  I  think  we  can  find  in  every  home 
a  love  for  the  beautiful,  and'  an  endeavor  to  show  it  in 
some  way.  This,  however,  is  frequently  misdirected.  I 
know  families  where  a  seeming  idolatry  appears  to  lead 
them  to  a  kind  of  worship  of  graven  plaster  of  Paris  images 
set  up  in  various  places  around  the  room.  Others  so  cover 
their  furniture  with  elaborately  wrought  tidies  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  rest  comfortably  in  a  chair,  or  sit  in  one  without 
carrying  a  tidy  away  on  your  shoulders,  while  in  others 
pictures  of  impossible  boys  and  girls  at  morning  and  even- 
ing prayers,  would,  I  should  think,  make  heathens  of  any 
family. 

It  is  education  that  must  and  will  correct  this.  No  class 
of  people  deserve  and  can  profit  by  the  highest  education 
better  than  the  farmer.  It  is  they  who  keep  up  the  com- 
munity. City  people,  not  continually  reinforced  from  the 
farms,  would  deteriorate  and  run  out. 

It  behooves  us  then,  to  keep  our  surroundings  healthy 
and  beautiful,  and  to  develop  our  minds  so  as  to  fit  us  to 
be  the  seed  beds  of  civilization.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
was  once  asked  by  a  mother:  "  When  shall  I  begin  to  edu- 
cate my  child? "  "  The  education  of  that  child,"  he  replied, 
*' should  have  begun  300  years  ago."  So  we  with  our  chil- 
dren are  but  a  part  of  an  education  running  over  centuries. 
Even  if  our  immediate  descendants  do  not  distinguish  them- 
selves, yet,  if  we  give  them  intelligent  minds  and  healthy 
bodies,  we  are  filling  our  part  in  a  cycle  of  education, 
which  will  finally  culminate  in  the  highest  development. 
I  think  no  one  will  deny  that  our  better  class  of  farmers 
intelligent  people.  But  a  man  may  be  intelligent  and  not 
be  cultured.  I  want  to  see  these  two  traits  combined,  and 
the  farmer  not  defrauded  of  those  pleasures  which  come 
from  a  cultivated  mind.  In  every  good  farm  house  now, 
you  will  probably  find  a  half  dozen  newspapers;  these  are 
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all  right,  but  they  should  be  supplemented  by  something 
better.  At  our  place,  we  have  a  magazine  club,  each  mem- 
ber takes  a  magazine  and  exchanges  with  his  neighbor,  so 
that  at  an  expense  of  $3.50  for  each  family,  we  have  the 
Harper's,  Centary,  Atlantic,  Scrihiier  and  North  American 
Review.  There  ought  to  be  no  farming  community  in 
which  such  a  club  could  not  be  formed,  and  from,  the  im- 
mense variety  of  matter  in  these  publications,  there  is  no 
farmer's  family  but  that  every  member  of  it  could  derive 
some  interesting  reading  therefrom. 

Was  it  Bsecher  or  Emerson  or  Gen.  George  Washington 
or  President  Cleveland,  or  some  other  man  of  great  re- 
nown, who  said  that  to  be  good  was  to  be  beautiful.  If  they 
did  not  say  this,  one  of  them  ought  to  have  done  so,  for 
the  remark  might  be  a  great  consolation  to  homely  people. 
I  am  led  into  this  digression  by  a  matter  which  came  under 
my  observation  last  summer.  Many  years  ago  an  invalid 
lady,  whose  home  was  in  the  country,  visited  a  large  city 
near  which  she  lived  on  a  sultry  day  in  August.  Her  busi- 
ness took  her  through  its  poorest  parts  and  she  was  appalled 
at  the  number  of  pale  and  sickly  babes  in  their  mothers' 
arms,  who  were  literally  dying  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 
Her  sympathy  thus  aroused  spurred  her  to  do  what  she 
could  in  aid.  She  took  one  mother  and  child  to  her  home 
in  the  country,  kept  them  a  fortnight,  and  then  took  them 
back  and  brought  others.  Some  of  her  neighbors  did  the 
sam3,  and  the  next  season  hundreds  were  thus  entertained. 
Another  woman  who  lived  in  the  city  and  had  no  money  to 
give  was  vexed  that  she  could  not  help  in  this  most  gracious 
charity.  "  I  can  at  least  tell  others  of  it,"  she  said,  and 
wrote  an  account  of  it  for  a  New  York  newspaper.  A 
third  woman,  possessed  of  great  wealth,  sent  a  thousand 
dollars  to  the  editor  with  the  request  that  he  should  open  a 
fund  for  this  noble  purpose.  The  Tribune  Fresh  Air  Cliar- 
ity  was  the  result.  For  the  past  five  to  ten  years  this  has 
been  one  of  the  best,  and  for  the  amount  expended,  one  of 
the  most  efficient  charities  in  New  York.  God  only  knows 
how  many  lives  have  been  saved  by  it.  During  the  past 
two  years  this  charity  has  taken  root  in  Chicago,  and  the 
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Chicago  Daily  News  Fresh  Air  Fund  endeavors  to  perform 
the  SciTn3  work  for  the  poor  in  that  city  that  the  Tribune 
does  in  New  York.  It  solicits  contributions  from  the  char- 
itably disposed  city  people  —  it  has  its  agents  to  select  chil- 
dren from  the  deserving  poor — and  it  pays  the  fare  of  the 
children  and  makes  all  the  arrangements  for  shipping  and 
returning  them,  and  asks  people  in  the  country,  well-to-do 
farmers  in  particular,  to  take  one  or  two  of  them  as  guests 
for  a  couple  of  weeks.  It  was  my  fortune  last  summer  to 
have  a  pair  of  these  children  sent  out  to  me,  and  as  some 
farmers  and  many  farmers'  boys  think  a  country  life  is  in- 
ferior to  one  in  the  city,  for  their  benefit  I  will  state  my 
experience  with  these  children  and  some  of  the  facts  I 
learned  from  them. 

They  were  two  little  girls  eight  and  nine  years  old.  Their 
father  died  in  the  hospital  some  five  years  ago,  and  since 
that  time  the  mother  has  supported  the  family  of  five  chil- 
dren, the  oldest  of  whom  is  now  twelve,  by  washing.  She 
washes  three  days  in  a  week  and  gets  $1,  and  sometimes  $1. 25, 
a  day.  They  do  not  call  themselves  poor,  and  they  spoke 
of  a  woman  who  lives  in  the  house  with  them  as  being  rich, 
for  she  got  washing  to  do  six  days  in  the  week. 

These  children  were  fairly  well  behaved,  and  one  of  them 
was  an  attractive  child  in  every  way.  They  went  to  Sab- 
bath school,  and  I  think  were  truthful  and  seemed  perfectly 
honest. 

They  said  at  home  their  food  was  bread  with  lard  on  it; 
they  could  not  afford  butter  and  they  bought  stale  bread  at 
half  price.  This  was  their  steady  diet,  and  as  it  struck 
them  as,  very  astonishing  that  at  our  house  there  was  always 
something  to  eat  left  on  the  table,  I  imagine  that  even  the 
food  they  had  at  home  was  not  always  in  satisfactory  quan- 
tities. They  said  once  their  mother  made  a  pie,  she  felt 
particularly  rich,  perhaps  she  had  an  extra  half  day's  wash- 
ing, and  when  the  grocer  offered  her  a  whole  basket  of  de- 
fective apples  for  ten  cents,  she  bought  them  and  made  the 
pie.  This  was  their  one  experience  in  luxurious  living,  and 
I  think  that  ever  after  they  seemed  to  date  events  from  the 
time  they  had  that  pie.    We  rather  despise  pies  at  our  hoi<8se. 
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but  it  did  seem  to  me  when  I  heard  this,  as  rather  pathetic, 
that  one  poor  rotten  apple  pie  should  be  such  an  event  in 
the  lives  of  a  whole  family.  I  could  trace  but  one  other 
luxury  to  them.  On  one  occasion  a  lady  gave  them  a  cent, 
a,nd  the  two  bought  a  cent's  worth  of  soda  water  together. 
In  the  winter  they  burned  coal,  and  I  presume  kept  warm, 
but  from  spring  till  fall  there  was  no  fire  in  the  house  ex- 
cept rarely,  when  they  picked  up  chips  enough  for  their 
mother  to  make  a  little  coffee,  which  they  said  did  not  taste 
like  ours. 

It  seemed  to  me  when  these  children  went  away  that  I 
w^as  indebted  to  them. 

I  had  learned  that  people  in  this  land  of  abundance  lived 
in  a  manner  in  which  I  supposed  no  one  lived  anywhere, 
and  if  I  ever  repine  at  the  hard  features  of  a  farmer's  life, 
I  have  but  to  think  of  this  family  and  be  content. 

I  would  like  to  >commend  this  fresh  air  charity  to  your 
attention.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  calls  for 
help  in  the  country  are  very  few.  The  poor  we  have  sel- 
dom with  us  and  a  chance  to  give  should  be  looked  upon 
as  a  favor  by  the  giver.  We  have  it  from  the  highest 
authority  that  money  given  to  the  poor  is  treasure  laid  up 
in  heaven  and  though  many  of  you  may  object  that  there 
is  a  poor  chance  for  your  ever  getting  there  to  recover  it 
still  it  is  a  good  place  to  keep  a  bank  account  and  have  a 
little  balance  laid  up  in.  It  certainly  warms  the  cockles  of 
your  heart  and  gives  you  a  feeling  of  superiority  to  do  an 
act  of  charity.  With  the  amount  of  food  an  average 
farmer  raises  the  little  that  two  small  children  will  eat  in  a 
fortnight  will  not  be  noticed,  and  the  amount  of  good  it  may 
do  can  not  be  reckoned.  You  may  have  saved  the  life  of 
a  future  president.  Send  a  card  to  the  Daily  News  Fresh 
Air  Fund  next  summer  and  try  it. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  paper  I  have  tried  to  show  how 
we  may  have  beautiful  surroundings.  By  deeds  of  charity 
we  can  have  beautiful  souls,  by  study  and  reading  we  can 
have  well-furnished  minds  and  a  well-furnished  mind  is  the 
correlative  of  a  well-stocked  farm,  as  do  also  a  cheerful 
heart  and  an  abounding  charity  fit  well  with  good  crops 
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and  full  graneries.  Such  would  I  have  our  farmer  to  be, 
beautiful  m  his  home  and  surroundings,  beautiful  also  in 
his  heart  and  mind,  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  a  leader  in 
politics,  a  bulwark  against  socialism  and  anarchy,  the^ 
foundation  stone  of  our  social  structure,  the  nursery  which 
produces  all  that  is  best  in  other  business,  in  short  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever. 


Mr.  Geo.  Kellogg  —  1  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lady 
who  has  read  the  paper  last  given  us.    Carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Arnold — I  move  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chair  to  which  all  resolutions  shall  be  re- 
ferred, except  privileged  resolutions,  during  this  convention. 

Carried. 

Convention  adjourned. 


Wednesday,  February  6,  1889,  9  A.  M. 

President  Mitchell  —  The  committee  on  resolutions,  under 
the  motion  of  last  evening,  will  be  composed  of  Mr.  Arnold, 
Mr.  Fratt  and  Mr.  Beaumont.    All  resolutions  introduced, 
unless  privileged,  will  be  referred  to  them  without  discus-^ 
sion.     (The  president  here  called  Mr.  Fratt  to  the  chair.) 

Mr.  Parkinson  —  To  reach  an  idea  suggested  by  Mr.  Ever- 
Bon,  I  move  that  in  the  discussions  that  follow  the  papers 
to  be  read  before  the  convention,  speakers  be  limited  to  five 
minutes  at  a  time,  and  not  to  speak  more  than  twice  on 
any  one  question.     Carried. 


SWINE  BREEDING. 

A.  D.  McGILVRA. 

My  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into,  and  I  shall  dis- 
cuss it  under,  four  different  heads,  viz. :  Selection,  Water- 
ing, Feeding,  Treatment.  Of  these  I  consider  selection  and 
feeding  most  important,  though  much  of  success  depends- 
upon  judicious  mating  and  proper  treatment. 
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In  selecting  his  breeders  the  farmer  and  feeder  should,  I 
think,  give  attention  first  to  his  females,  especially  so  if  all 
are  to  be  bred  to  the  same  animal.  They  should  be  as  uni- 
form as  possible  in.  point  of  age,  size,  form,  etc.,  thereby 
increasing  the  probability  of  uniformity  in  their  progeny 
so  desirable  at  time  of  marketing.  They  should  be  selected 
early  in  the  fall  and  comprise  the  very  best  and  most  vig- 
orous individuals  of  the  herd.  In  that  way  a  type  is  estab- 
lished and  the  vigor  turned  to  good  account  in  maintaining 
that  type  in  the  offspring. 

After  having  been  selected  it  is  always  best  to  separate 
them  from  those  designed  for  fattening  and  fed  with  special 
reference  to  the  duties  before  them. 

With  equal  care  select  the  animal  —  always  a  pure  bred 
one  —  to  which  the  sows  are  to  be  bred.  If  they  have  faults 
(and  th3y  will  have)  th3  male  should  show  unusual  devel- 
opment in  the  particular  points  in  which  they  are  most  de- 
ficient. Aim  to  enlarge  and  improve.  Never  perpetuate 
and  intensify  a  fault  by  breeding  it. 

While  we  should  not  expect  everything  of  the  sire  we 
have  the  right  to  expect  more  from  him  than  of  the  dam  in 
establishing  the  type  of  offspring,  although  the  dam  exerts 
no  little  influence  upon  the  general  form  and  vigor  of  her 
young.  Remember  that  in  addition  to  assisting  in  the  crea- 
tion of  new  lives  the  mother  must  perform  other  and  most 
delicate  functions  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  relied  upon  to 
stamp  her  individuality  as  indellibly  upon  her  young  as  will 
the  sire.  Hence  it  is  that  the  male  is  more  prepotent  than 
the  female.  Carrying  this  principle  into  practice  it  follows 
that  to  have  an  even  lot  of  pigs  of  a  certain  type  you  must 
select  a  boar  of  that  type,  and  instead  of  breeding  him 
upon  sows  of  all  styles  and  shapes  —  some  long  and  some 
short,  som3  thick  and  some  lean  —  do  as  above  suggested 
and  the  result  cannot  but  be  satisfactory. 

In  regard  to  coupling  the  sexes  little  need  be  said  in  this 
essay.  I  will  only  insist  that  for  the  sake  of  themselves 
and  their  young  do  not  allow  your  animals  to  indulge 
themselves  unrestrained. 

Light,  nourishing  food  promotes  growth,  gives  strength, 
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tones  the  system,  and.  ought  never,  either  before  or  after 
farrowing,  to  be  superseded  by  food  whose  value  consists 
solely  or  chiefly  of  fat  forming  elements. 

Corn  or  barley  I  would  not  tolerate  in  full  ration  though 
either  or  both  are  excellent  when  properly  mixed  with  bran 
or  shorts.  Were  I  to  feed  my  breeding  stock  wholly  upon 
one  kind  of  grain  it  should  be  oats  and  as  they  are  easily 
and  cheaply  raised  in  Wisconsin,  there  is  no  longer  excuse 
for  such  large  losses  of  litters  as  annually  occur  in  this  state 
from  an  exclusive  corn  diet. 

Before  closing  this  paper  I  must  make  a  plea  for  the 
kinder  treatment  of  our  swine  than  is  often  administered 
by  the  average  farmer.  If  I  should  receive  nothing  but  a 
kick  or  a  blow  every  time  I  happened  to  stand  before  my 
master  I  think  when  he  tried  to  drive  me  from  a  lot  into 
which  I  had  innocently  wandered  through  an  open  gate  I 
should  do  just  as  the  hog  does  —  keep  my  eyes  upon  him 
and  endeavor  to  back  out  through  the  gap.  If  unsuccessful 
in  the  first  attempt  I  would  try  another  tack  but  would 
never  trust  my  Lord  High  Protector  long  enough  to  see  my 
way  out  as  I  saw  it  in.  This  abuse  of  our  stock  is  produc- 
tive of  many  evils  and  causes  no  little  annoyance  in  hand- 
ling it.  For  instance,  a  sow  is  about  to  farrow,  her  owner 
resolves  to  separate  her  from  the  remainder  of  the  herd  that 
she  may  give  birth  to  her  litter  unmolested  by  them.  He 
has  built  her  a  pen  where  she  is  unaccustomed  to  going  an  d 
calls  lustily  ''pig,  pig."  She  invariably  runs  to  her  old 
feeding  ground.  Then  he  attempts  to  drive  her.  After 
several  successful  failures  the  ever  faithful  dog  is  called 
into  requisition  and  finishes  the  job  —  and  the  pigs,  too; 
for  the  owner  being  by  this  time  in  anything  but  a  state  of 
mental  composure,  resolves  to  teach  the  old  lady  a  long-to- 
be-remembered  lesson  and  allows  the  dog  to  worry  her  un- 
til her  young  are  dead. 

When  the  owner  makes  the  discovery  he  is  disappointed 
for  his  sow  had  been  bred  to  that  twenty  dollar  pig  he 
bought  last  fall.  Setting  out  to  discover  the  cause  of  his 
failure  he  very  logically  concludes  that  his  brooded  pig  had 
been  overfed;  was  from  pampered  stock,  lacked  stamina 
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and  vigor  and  could  not  give  his  get  vitality  enough  to  be 
born  alive.  From  that  time  "ford"  he  resolves  "not  to 
have  no  blooded  stock  in  hisn." 

If,  luckily,  one  or  two  do  live  how  forcibly  they  tell  the 
tale  of  abuse  to  their  mother  by  their  nervous  eye,  erect 
ear  and  wild  antics  whenever  one  approaches  the  pen.  How 
vicious  the  mother  is  for  having  been  the  subject  of  relent- 
less abuse  herself,  and  what  reason  has  she  to  expect  better 
treatment  for  her  little  ones. 

A  better  way,  a  cheaper  way,  a  more  humane  way  it 
seems  to  me  would  be  to  treat  our  animals  —  not  only  the 
hogs,  but  all  others  also  —  with  the  utmost  kindness.  It 
pays  better  than  money  at  interest.  Treat  your  sows  kindly 
and  they  will  repay  you  by  producing  strong,  vigorous  lit- 
ters; pigs  that  will  neither  shy  nor  run  when  you  approach; 
pigs  that  will  bask  in  the  sun  and  grow  instead  of  "  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come." 


SWINE  FEEDING. 
By  GEO.  McKERROW. 

The  food  required  to  keep  an  animal  up  to  its  natural  con- 
dition may  be  called  the  food  of  support,  while  that  as- 
simulated  above  that  amount  is  the  food  of  production. 

Sir  J.  B.  Sawes,  of  Rothamstead,  found  by  experiment, 
that  cattle  utilized  or  stored  up  8  per  cent,  of  the  dry  food 
food  consumed  ,  sheep  12  per  cent,  and  swine  20  per  cent. 

As  the  hog  requires  no  more  food  for  support  in  propor- 
tion to  weight  than  any  other  domestic  animal,  the  percent- 
age of  food  applied  to  produce  increased  weight  is  probably 
double  that  utilized  by  any  other  domestic  animal.  From 
these  facts  it  is  plain  that  the  hog  is  one  of  the  best  medi- 
ums for  the  farmer  to  use  in  manufacturing  his  coarse 
grains  into  a  valuable  article  of  commerce,  increasing  their 
value,  decreasing  cost  of  transportation  to  market,  while  a 
great  part  of  their  fertilizing  value  remains  upon  the  farm. 
Now  the  question  arises,  how  shall  we  feed  to  secure  these 
results  in  their  best  form. 
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The  answer  to  this  is,  he  must  be  so  fed  and  handled  as 
to  be  kept  in  perfect  health,  which  will  require  an  observer 
of  the  following  particulars:  Plenty  of  exercise,  comfort- 
able, dry,  well  ventilated  quarters  to  sleep  and  rest  in, 
and  a  sufficiency  of  good,  well  blanced  rations  fed  in  proper 
form  and  at  proper  times. 

In  short,  the  feeder's  motto  should  be,  "a  steady  gain 
from  birth  to  maturity."  It  is  in  youth  that  we  have  the 
making  or  the  spoiling  of  all  animals.  They  should  never 
be  kept  at  a  stand  still,  as  an  unthrifty  habit  or  condition 
of  the  system  will  thus  be  produced  which  will  never  be 
fully  overcome. 

Thus  the  poor  feeder  not  only  loses  his  food  when  no  gain 
is  made,  but  never  receives  the  return  he  should,  from  fu- 
ture liberal  feeding  of  the  stunted  animal. 

An  old  farmer  who  was  noted  for  having  good  porkers 
was  once  asked  how  he  bred  them.  His  answer  was:  '•  I 
give  them  the  corn-crib  cross. "  Although  I  do  not  want 
too  much  corn-crib  cross  in  mine  I  must  agree  with  him 
in  the  general  principle  that  feed  is  just  as  essential  as 
breed  and  has  been  an  important  factor,  developing  all  im- 
proved breeds. 

The  effects  of  feed  has  been  pretty  well  demonstrated  by 
our  eminent  experimenter,  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  in  his  world 
renowned  experiments  of  1886  by  which  he  opened  a  road 
for  swine  breeders  to  travel  which  if  followed  will  bring 
them  back  to  the  healthy  hogs  of  forty  years  ago. 

His  experiment  shows  us  that  an  all  corn  ration  reduces 
greatly  the  amount  of  blood,  the  size  of  the  muscles,  liver, 
spleen  and  kidneys  as  well  as  the  strength  of  tbe  bones 
and  thereby  must  reduce  the  general  health  and  vigor  of 
the  whole  system. 

While  a  food  rich  in  protein  gives  a  full  development  of 
these  parts  and  organs  which  infers  health  and  vigor  in 
the  animals. 

In  other  words  a  high  muscular  development  is  essential 
to  a  perfect  condition  in  health. 

Experience  has  tdught  us  that  profit  and  early  maturity 
must  go  together  and  that  the  young  pig  should  have  a 
9— A.  S. 
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liberal  supply  of  the  muscle  forming  foods,  such  as  milk 
middlings,  bran,  oats  and  rye  feed  with  five  to  ten  per 
cent,  of  oil  meal,  which  is  not  only  a  highly  nutritious  food 
but  is  a  great  factor  in  toning  up  and  keeping  the  digestive 
system  in  a  healthy  condition.  As  they  grow  older  a  small 
quantity  of  corn  meal  may  be  added  and  clover  and  roots 
also  fed  at  five  to  six  months  old.  The  corn  may  form  fifty 
per  cent,  of  their  ration  with  twenty-five  per  cent,  middl- 
ings, twenty  per  cent,  bran  and  five  per  cent,  oil  meal. 
Our  practice  has  been  to  wet  this  ration  with  the  kitchen 
slops  and  well  water,  it  assumes  the  consistency  of  cream, 
feeding  three  times  daily  as  much  as  the  hogs  will  eat  up 
clean  at  the  time  of  feeding  and  allowing  them  to  run  on 
clover  or  other  pasture  in  summer  and  feeding  clover  hay 
and  roots  in  winter.  We  fed  a  lot  of  thin,  stunted  pigs 
bought  in  February  and  March,  1884,  on  this  ration,  buying 
all  the  grain  feed  used,  which  was  much  higher  at  that 
,time  than  now,  selling  a  part  of  them  in  June  and  the  bal- 
ance in  August.  The  gain  produced  cost  us  3i  cents  per 
pound  and  the  hogs  brought  us  5^. 

Our  local  butcher  remarked  in  buying  a  few  hogs  of  this 
type  from  us  last  September:  "They  are  nice,  clean,  fat 
fellows  and  I  will  dress  some  of  them  as  they  will  give  me 
a  nice  lot  of  lard  and  some  good  pork. "  On  meeting  him  a 
few  days  later  I  asked  him  how  the  hogs  dressed,  and  was 
answered:  "  I  only  dressed  one  as  I  found  he  was  nearly  all 
meat,  full  of  lean,  a  fine  hog  to  cut  up  for  custom,  but  not 
much  for  lard. "'  For  the  sake  of  profit  we  sometimes  feed 
more  corn  for  a  few  weeks  before  marketing.  We  find  a 
little  salt  and  sulphur  mixed  with  both  wood  and  coal  ashes 
is  taken  to  with  a  relish  by  our  hogs,  and  we  believe  it  use- 
ful as  a  tonic. 

Prof.  Stewart,  in  his  work  on  Feeding  Animals,  advo- 
cates mixing  chaffed  clover  with  the  meal  and  water  ration, 
and  quotes  several  experiments  in  proof  of  this  system,  one 
of  which  shows  a  gain  of  30  per  cent,  from  the  addition  of 
clover. 

Senator  William  Mullen,  of  Dunn  county,  informs  me 
that  he  is  feeding  steamed  clover  meal  and  middlings  to 
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ninety  shoats  this  winter,  and  is  well  pleased  with  the  re- 
sult. 

Shelters  for  both  winter  and  summer  need  not  be  expen- 
sive, we  are  using  movable  pens  made  of  common  sixteen- 
foot  boards  cut  in  the  center,  eight  feet  square  on  the  bottom, 
with  four  2x4  cross  stringers,  the  roof  being  the  form  of 
an  inverted  V,  boarded  up  at  both  ends,  with  door  in  front 
hung  from  the  top  so  as  to  swing  both  ways,  which  should 
be  fastened  up  in  moderate  weather.  This  pen  will  accom- 
modate from  five  to  ten  pigs,  costing  less  than  $5  each  for 
material  and  construction,  and  can  be  moved  on  a  stone- 
boat  to  any  part  of  the  farm.  It  should  be  often  cleaned 
out  and  supplied  with  fresh  bedding,  for  comfort  to  thC' 
animal  means  profit  to  the  owner. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Fish — I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  what 
price  he  can  afford,  in  his  opinion,  to  pay  for  bran  and 
shorts,  when  pork  is  about  $5  a  hundred,  live  weight? 

Mr.  McKerrow— That  is  something  I  have  not  figured 
out,  but  my  opinion  is  that  if  I  could  feed  pork  at  all  to 
make  it  profitable,  and  keep  my  hogs  in  such  condition  that 
it  would  be  profitable,  I  would  be  willing  to  pay  as  high  as 
$15  per  ton,  that  is  what  I  paid  at  the  time  I  fed  the  hogs 
spoken  of  in  the  paper,  I  paid  $15  a  ton  for  middlings;  I 
think  the  bran  was  about  $14,  corn  meal  at  that  time  was 
quite  high,  bringing  I  think  about  $30  a  ton.  I  had  some 
roots  that  spring,  quite  a  number,  I  figured  them  in  at  what 
I  considered  they  cost  me  for  growing,  with  some  clover. 
Those  hogs  didn't  consume  much  clover. 

A  member — Did  you  cook^the  roots? 

Mr,  McKerrow  —  No,  sir;  I  fed  the  roots  raw.  They  were 
mangel  wurtzel  and  sugar  root. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Fish— You  sold  that  pork  at  $5.25? 

Mr.  McKerrow — Yes,  sir;  and  it  cost  me  $3. 25.  I  suppose 
the  parties  who  raised  those  hogs  lost  money  on  them  be- 
cause they  were  then  six- weeks  pigs;  as  I  said  in  the  paper, 
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I  bought  them  very  cheap,  but  at  the  same  time,  I  have 
thought  in  thinking  the  matter  over  that  I  could  take  pigs 
from  the  beginning  and  make  pork  cheaper  than  I  could  on 
them. 

Mr.  Brougton  —  Wouldn't  you  rather  have  a  ton  of  oats 
than  a  ton  of  bran  to  feed  the  hogs? 

Mr.  McKerrow  —  Yes,  sir;  I  would. 

Mr.  Broughton — Why  did  you  have  floors  in  your  pig 
pens? 

Mr.  McKerrow  —  To  keep  them  up  out  of  the  damp  in 
spring  and  fall  and  rainy  seasons.  If  I  had  a  high  grav- 
elly knoll  I  could  place  the  pens  on,  I  don't  think  I  would 
care  for  them. 

Mr.  Broughton  —  Would  you  have  the  sleeping  place  in 
close  proximity  to  the  feeding  place?. 

Mr.  McKerrow  —  ISTo,  sir,  I  would  prefer  not,  I  want  my 
hogs  to  have  exercise  unless  it  is  the  last  four  or  five  weeks 
of  fattening. 

Mr.  Broughton  —  How  did  you  feed  clover  hay  ? 

Mr.  McKerrow  —  In  a  rack,  just  as  I  fed  the  sheep? 
About  a  year  ago  we  had  some  hogs  running  in  one  yard, 
and  a  flock  of  sheep  in  another,  with  a  slatted  rack  such  as 
we  use  for  feeding  our  sheep,  as  a  partition  fence  between 
the  two  yards,  and  we  began  to  feed  clover  hay  there 
early  in  the  winter,  to  the  sheep,  and  I  noticed  the  hogs  be- 
gan to  pick  at  it.  They  didn't  eat  a  great  deal  to  begin 
with,  but  before  the  winter  was  half  through  those  hogs 
went  at  the  rack  as  regularly  as  the  sheep  for  their  feed  of 
clovar  hay.  We  found  that  clover  hay  was  all  right  for  the 
hogs,  and  since  that  tims  we  have  made  a  practice  of  giv- 
ing our  hogs  a  little  clover. 

Mr.  Broughton  —  Do  you  put  a  double  roof  on  your  pig- 
pens in  the  winter  ? 

Mr.  McKerrow  —  ISTo,  sir,  I  have  not.  A  neighbor  of  mine 
has  told  me  he  was  going  to  paper  his  pens  with  tarred 
paper,  but  I  haven't  seen  him  since.  I  think  it  might  be  an 
excellent  thing. 

Mr.  Allen  —  What  time  would  you  cut  your  clover  to 
make  it  the  best  food  for  your  hogs  ? 
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Mr.  McKerrow  —  I  would  like  to  cut  it  pretty  early,  just 
as  it  is  getting  into  good  blow. 

Mr,  Allen  —  If  you  had  a  second  growth  of  clover,  not  per- 
fectly filled  for  seed,  you  think  that  would  be  good  hog 
feed,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  McKerrow  —  Pretty  good,  but  I  would  prefer  the  first 
growth  crop,  I  think  that  is  more  perfect  in  feeding  quali- 
ties than  the  second  crop. 

Mr.  Allen  —  That  is  not  my  experience. 

A  Member  —  What  additional  value  do  you  consider 
you  gain  by  grinding,  in  feeding  the  hogs,  over 
whole  corn;  what  expense  could/'j^ou  go  to  and  make  it 
profitable  ? 

Mr.  McKerrow  —  If  I  were  "feeding  corn  entirely  my 
opinion  would  be  that  the  grinding  would  hardly  pay  for 
the  expense  and  trouble.  Yet  corn  and  cob  meal,  in  all 
experiments  I  have  read  of,  has  proved  better  proportionally, 
than  corn  alone,  but  if  I  was  grinding  corn  I  would  want 
the  corn  and  cob  all  ground  together,  the  cobb  acting  as  a 
divider  for  the  corn.  Of  course  if  I  was  feeding  clover  I 
wouldn't  care  about  the  cobs. 

Mr.  Broughton  —  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
feed  was  of  equal  importance  with  the  breed? 

Mr.  McKerrow —  Yes  sir,  that  is,  I  would  want  them  both. 

Mr.  Fitch  —  Can  you  sell  the^bigger  hogs,  protein  fed,  for 
more  money  than  the  fat  hogs  ? 

Mr,  McKerrow  —  I  genearlly  do  get  more  money.  I  will 
tell  you  why  I  follow  this  way  of  feeding.  When  I  was  a  boy 
my  step-father  thought  there  was  nothing  like  corn  for 
a  hog,  I  used  to  have  to  lug  out  basket  after  basket  of  corn 
to  those  hogs  all  winter  long  and  all  fall,  and  I  have  often 
seen  them,  after  they  have  been  fed  a  long  time  on  corn 
they  would  turn  back  on  us  and  not  get  a  head  for  a  long 
time. 

Mr.  Fitch  — Didn't  you  feed  them  too  much? 
Mr.  McKerrow  —  I  guess  likely  we  did. 
Mr.  Fitch — Didn't  you  have  larger  hogs   when  you   fed 
corn  than  you  have  now? 
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Mr.  McKerrow  —  No,  sir;  not  the  same  weight  at  the  same 
age. 

Mr.  Fitch  —  In  our  section  of  the  country,  when  we  fed 
all  corn  we  had  larger  hogs  than  we  have  now.  We  have 
been  reading  Professor  Henry,  and  we  thought  that  we 
could  feed  so  we  could  have  any  kind  of  hogs  we  wanted, 
but  we  find  that  we  can't. 

Mr.  McKerrow  —  Well  sir,  last  winter  our  butcher  wanted 
a  hog  for  lard  and  he  couldn't  get  what  he  wanted.  We 
raise  them  for  what  we  can  get  out  of  them. 

Mr.  Daubner — After  the  pig  gets  to  be  five  or  six  months 
old,  or  after  it  matures,  can't  you  put  flesh  on  your  hogs 
faster  by  letting  them  gnaw  the  corn  right  off  the  cob  than 
in  any  other  way? 

Mr.  McKerrow  —  I  think  we  can  if  they  have  been  fed 
previous  to  that  time  flesh-forming  food  and  be  healthy  and 
growing;  I  think  that  for  four  or  five  weeks  corn  alone  is 
good  food,  but  I  don't  think  you  will  get  the  same  result  in 
pork. 

Mr.  Daubner — I  mean  from  the  time  you  commence  feed- 
ing those  hogs,  clear  through,  let  the  hogs  gnaw  the  corn 
right  off  the  cob  from  the  time  you  commence  feeding  until 
you  get  them  ready  for  market  —  if  you  can't  lay  flesh  on 
faster  that  way  than  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  McKerrow — No,  sir;  I  had  the  best  results  in  feeding 
whole  corn  or  an  entire  corn  ration  by  grinding  corn  and 
cob  and  feeding  it  wet. 

A  Member  —  Is  not  wetting  the  feed  contrary  to  Professor 
Henry's  ideas  ? 

Mr.  McKerrow  —  No,  sir.  Professor  Henry  wet  his  feed  I 
think,  in  his  experiments,  but  I  think  he  recommends  the 
feeding  of  dry  meal.  He  says  to  try  wetting  it,  he  recom- 
mends trying  it,  but  he  don't  recommend  it  absolutely,  be- 
cause he  is  not  yet  satisfied  about  it. 

A  Member — Professor  Henry's  last  experiment  is  in  fa- 
vor of  wet  feed. 

Mr.  Allen  —  In  summarizing  this  matter,  your  conclusion 
is  that  you  can  grow  a  hog  better,  from  the  commencement 
by  giving  him  nitrogenous  food  ? 
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Mr.  McKeiTOw  —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Allen  —  For  that  purpose  you  would  give  them  a  good 
clover  pasture  ? 

Mr.  McKerrow — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Allen  —  That  is  the  strongest  nitrogenous  food  you 
can  give  them.  Then  you  would  give  them  bran,  a  still 
further  nitrogenous  food,  to  build  up  the  frame;  after  that 
you  begin  giving  flesh  forming  food  to  get  your  animal 
into  flesh  for  market  purpose,  that  is  your  conclusion? 

Mr.  McKerrow  —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Allen — ^That  is  my  opinion  too.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  J.  M.  Fish  —  My  experience  has  been  that  a  hog's 
frame  is  all  the  time  developing.  Speaking  of  this  bran  and 
shorts  and  corn,  and  feeding  corn  at  the  latter  end,  wouldn't 
it  be  better  "to  increase  the  corn  and  decrease  other  food, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  up  the  proportion  all  the  way 
through  ? 

Mr.  McKerrow  —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Love  joy  —  You  spoke  of  feeding  cob  meal  to  the  ani- 
mal. Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  grind  the  corn 
and  then  mix  a  slight  percentage  of  bran  with  it  ?  I  un- 
destand  the  cob  has  no  nutriment  but  is  only  to  lighten  the 
meal. 

Mr.  McKerrow  —  I  think  so,  but  bran  costs  money  and 
cob  don't. 

Mr.  Love  joy  —  But  with  the  bran  you  are  lightening  your 
feed  and  getting  the  value  at  the  same  time  too,  while  with 
the  cob  your  are  not. 

Mr.  McKerrow  —  Yes,  sir;  but  as  I  said  before,  I  would 
not  feed  an  entire  corn  ration  unless  I  was  compelled  to; 
unless  I  was  in  a  corn  growing  country  where  corn  could 
be  grown  very  cheap;  then  maybe  I  would  have  to  confine 
myself  in  furnishing  corn  as  a  matter  of  economy.  Then  I 
would  grind  it  with  the  cobs  and  have  the  cob  as  a  di- 
vider. 

Mr.  Lovejoy  —  The  reason  I  ask  that  question  is  that  my 
experience  in  grinding  the  cob  is  that  cob  is  not  good  for 
hogs  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  cob  to  fatten  the  hogs, 
but  for  other  stock  it  is  excellent. 
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Mr.  McKerrow  —  I  don't  think  it  is.  There  is  a  certain 
percentage  of  ash  that  assists  in  building  up  the  system  a 
little,  but  it  is  more  as  a  divider  that  I  use  it. 

Here  is  a  question  that  has  been  handed  me:  "What  is 
the  object  of  feeding  the  per  cent,  of  oil  meal  with  the  corn 
that  you  mention?"  When  pigs  are  young  and  growing  up 
to  be  five  or  six  months  old,  1  am  more  particular  in  having 
the  oil  meal  ration.  My  object  in  having  the  oil  meal  then 
is  not  only  for  the  nutritive  qualities,  but  oil  meal  in  the 
feed  of  all  animals  is  a  promoter  of  health  in  the  digestive 
organs;  most  any  animal  after  feeding  it  a  small  portion  of 
oil  meal  for  a  time  will  show  you  on  the  surface,  in  the  feel 
of  its  skin  and  the  gloss  of  its  coat,  and  general  spirit,  all 
through,  that  it  is  thanking  you  for  the  little  oil  meal  you 
are  giving  it. 

Mr.  "Allen  —  Wouldn't  it  be  advisable  to  give  the  mother 
the  oil  feed  before  farrowing  time  instead  of  pigs?  And 
still  further  than  that,  if  you  are  carrying  on  a  dairy,  to 
give  that  sow  your  sweet  milk  at  all  times? 

By  the  way,  in  our  method  of  making  butter  in  our  times 
we  have  our  butter  milk  brine  also,  and  I  find  it  adds  greatly 
to  the  development  of  the  hog  to  take  our  ashes  and  coal 
out  in  the  yard  and  give  it  to  them  as  well. 

Mr.  Broughton  —  Since  oil  meal  costs  money  can't  you 
substitute  some  other  article  that  costs  less  money,  and  save 
buying  oil  meal? 

Mr.  McKerrow  —  I  have  not  found  anything  that  fully 
takes  the  place  of  oil  meal,  but  at  the  same  time  roots  and 
clover  to  a  certain  extent  answer  the  purpose.  The  gentle- 
man here  spoke  in  regard  to  feeding  the  sow  before  the  pigs 
farrowed.  The  gentleman  that  preceded  me  had  that  part 
of  the  subject,  therefore  I  didn't  step  on  his  ground,  but  I 
would  advise  having  sweet  milk  and  protein  rations. 

Mr,  Fisher — What  is  the  best  method  of  getting  dollars 
out  of  a  hog,  live  or  dressed? 

Mr.  McKerrow  —  My  experience  is  in  favor  of  selling  him 
alive;  you  have  him  alive  on  the  premises,  and  if  the  mar- 
ket suits  you,  you  can  sell  him;  and  if  you  dress  him,  it 
takes  a  little  time  to  get  him  to  market,  and  the  market 
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may  drop,  and  you  have  got  to  sell  him  then.  I  have  no 
set  time  of  selling  my  stock,  I  feed  it  with  the  idea  of  get- 
ting it  to  maturity  as  quickly  as  possible,  getting  it  in  such 
condition  that  it  will  sell;  I  will  sell  hogs  at  five  months 
old,  150  or  200  pound  hogs,  if  the  price  suits  me. 


WHEN  TO  SELL,  OR  SHALL  WE  WINTER  THE  PIGS. 

Hon.  a.  a.  ARNOLD. 

The  time  to  sell  pigs  is  when  we  can  get  the  largest  price 
with  the  least  cost,  or  the  largest  net  gain  from  the  pork. 
Everything  being  equal  this  would  maintain  when  there  is 
the  greatest  scarcity  in  pork  market,  to  wit:  late  in  the 
winter  or  early  in  the  summer. 

Pigs  usually  thrive  best  if  farrowed  late  in  the  spring 
when  the  dam  can  get  the  tender  grasses  to  assist  her  in 
giving  plenty  of  milk  for  the  young  pigs,  yielding  a  nutri- 
tive and  laxative  condition  not  usually  otherwise  obtain- 
able. The  greatest  number  of  pigs  can  be  saved  or  carried 
through  their  babyhood  into  the  thriving  porker  if  farrowed 
after  the  cold  winds  of  spring  have  disappeared  and  before 
the  arrival  of  the  hot  summer  sun.  These  pigs  in  most 
cases  get  the  best  start,  and  if  so  no  matter  when  they  are 
sold  yield  the  best  net  returns. 

Air  and  sunlight  are  as  essential  to  a  pig  as  any  other 
animal. 

Rapid  growth  and  thrifty  condition  from  the  time  they 
are  farrowed  is  of  prime  importance  in  all  cases.  A  stunted 
animal  of  any  kind  seldom  recovers,  and  this  rule  main- 
tains especially  in  the  pig.  Rapid  growth  and  largest 
profits  from  feed  are  obtained  while  the  animal  is  young, 
and  the  profit  of  feeding  for  meat  produce  diminishes  as 
age  increases  until  finally  at  maturity  there  are  no  returns 
except  as  we  increase  fat. 

Muscle  must  be  inherited  in  the  breed  or  individual  and 
no  manner  of  feeding  can  do  more  than  bring  it  up  to  the 
inherited  standard.     Proper  food,  air  and  exercise  may  do 
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this  while  a  lack  of  either,  or  all,  may  dwarf  or  fail  to  de- 
velop to  the  natural  condition. 

These  facts  being  admitted,  the  time  to  sell  depends  as  much 
upon  cheapness  as  the  proper  foods  that  are  necessary  to 
develop  bone  and  muscle;  and  the  ultimate  size  and  value 
of  the  animal  depends  much  on  the  food  assimilated. 

The  market  is  more  and  more  coming  to  demand  a  medium 
sized  hog,  well  muscled,  and  with  strong  but  not  too  large 
bones,  with  sufficient  activity  and  strength  to  stand  ship- 
ment, with  not  too  great  a  percentage  of  fat.  The  long 
snouted,  thin  backed,  cat-hamed  hog  (by  being  fed  simply 
carbonacious  foods)  can  be  made  to  present  a  fair  appear- 
ance, but  the  expert  buyer  quickly  detects  the  defects,  and 
the  price  is  fixed  accordingly. 

Breed,  feed  and  handling,  all  effect  the  quality  and 
price,  and  no  one  of  the  three  should  be  neglected.  When 
the  farmer  cannot  afford  hogs  proper  shelter  and  a  suitable 
condition  of  warmth  and  cleanliness  during  winter,  they 
should  be  sold  in  the  fall  or  early  winter,  and  probably  in 
most  cases  on  the  farm,  the  eight  months'  pigs  afford  the 
greatest  net  returns. 

This,  however,  does  not  always  maintain  for  often 
the  farmer  can  utilize  food  that  would  otherwise  be 
wasted  by  keeping  them  through  the  winter.  Winter 
dairying,  and  feeding  steers  in  winter  necessitates  winter 
feeding  of  pigs  in  ordsr  to  save  what  would  be  otherwise 
wasted. 

The  second  season  on  grass  gives  great  bone  and  muscle 
development  at  little  cost,  and  then  being  put  on  the  mar- 
ket before  the  rush  of  pork  from  the  corn  belt  comes  in, 
usually  gives  a  quick  and  paying  market. 

No  iron  clad  rule  can  be  given  for  all  cases,  for  the  farmer 
is  as  dependent  on  the  market  and  his  ability  to  sell  well, 
as  he  is  upon  the  breed,  feed  or  care  for  ultimate  profits. 

Warm  drinks,  light,  warm  and  dry  quarters,  succulent 
roots  or  ensilage,  with  frequent  change  of  bedding  and  diet, 
and  proper  mixtures  of  carbonatious  and  nitrogenous 
foods,  will  insure  good  growth  in  winter.  Constant  growth 
from  birth  if  not  attended  with  too  great  expense,  always 
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pays,  while  a  neglect  of  tKese  pays  but  little  even  when 
pork  is  high. 

The  coming  hog  is  the  well  muscled  hog,  just  the  same  as 
the  best  beef  is  the  best  muscled  beef.  Irish  bacon  can  be 
made  from  American  pork,  but  it  won't  pass  as  such  if  made 
from  hogs  all  fat  and  no  lean. 

Lack  of  exercise  and  a  large  percentage  of  carbonaceous 
foods  will  necessitate  an  early  market,  and  if  handled  in 
this  way  the  pigs  must  be  sold  early,  for  the  bones  aad 
muscles  are  weakened,  and  the  animal  is  dwarfed  for  fu- 
ture growth;  this  kind  of  treatment  in  all  cases  being  at 
the  expense  of  bone,  muscle  and  vitality.  Early  maturity 
is  as  desirable  in  the  pig  as  in  the  steer,  and  those  being- 
fitted  for  the  butcher's  block  require  different  treatment  in 
the  main,  from  those  kept  for  breeders.  If  the  market  will 
justify,  to  pay  best,  they  should  be  sold  when  eight  to  ten 
months  old  or  kept  until  fourteen  to  eighteen  months  old. 

The  main  growth  of  the  pig  if  fitted  for  pork  can  be  made 
in  eighteen  months,  and  longer  feeding  is  usually  attended 
with  loss.  One  summer  on  grass  and  fat,  or  two  summers 
on  grass  and  fat,  to  my  mind  pays  best.  The  first  in  most 
instances,  the  last  in  some  cases. 

Farmers  are  constant  experimenters,  and  the  result  of 
these  experiments  have  proved  the  rules  I  lay  down  to  be 
correct,  and  it  illy  becomes  a  man  to  show  his  crankiness 
by  claiming  that  a  new  light  has  dawned  on  his  porky  vis- 
ion, and  saying  that  any  farmer  that  feeds  hogs  in  winter 
is  a  fool. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Goodrich  —  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  gentleman 
sold  his  hogs  this  fall,  and,  if  so,  when? 

Mr.  Arnold — Well,  I  sold  several  lots.  I  unfortunately 
have  a  lot  now,  that  I  can  get  |4. 25  for,  that  I  could  have 
got  $5  for  before. 

Mr.  Broughton  —  What  was  the  cause  of  that  unfortunate 
condition? 
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Mr.  Arnold  —  Because  I  turned  speculator,  I  thought  the 
market  was  going  up  and  it  was  going  down.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Allen  —  I  judge  from  the  reading  of  your  paper  that 
you  are  a  feeder  of  steers,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Arnold  —  I  feed  everything  around  me;  3^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Allen  —  You  feed  corn  to  your  steers  and  let  your 
hogs  run  after  your  steers  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Arnold  —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Allen  —  In  that  way  fall  pigs  may  be  very  profitable, 
very  successfully  wintered,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  greatest  amount  of  growth  and 
profit  can  be  got  from  a  young  pig  or  any  other  young  animal 
in  the  first  year  of  its  growth;  that  you  get  more  growth 
from  the  first  year's  feed  than  any  time  thereafter? 

Mr.  Arnold  —  The  fat  stock  show  of  Chicago  has  been  an 
experiment  station.  The  object  lessons  there  prove  con- 
clusively to  us  that  the  main  share  of  feeding  for  the  butch- 
er's block  is  in  the  young  animal.  I  don't  think  it  is  worth 
while  to  talk  to  a  body  of  farmers  and  say  to  feed  a  pig 
corn  from  its  infancy  will  develop  a  good  big  hog,  we  have 
all  learned  better  than  that  I  think. 

Mr.  Allen  —  Of  course  we  have. 

Mr.  Arnold  —  But  we  do  know  that  there  is  nothing  equal 
to  corn  to  fat  it  up  for  market,  and  I  think  there  is  nothing 
better  for  the  steer.  There  is  not  much  gain  in  grinding 
corn  after  the  expense  of  getting  it  to  the  mill  and  the  toll, 
etc.     The  result  will  hardly  compensate  for  the  waste. 

I  used  to  say  that  I  could  keep  pigs  through  the  winter 
and  raise  them  for  a  cent  a  day,  and  I  could  as  long  as  I 
let  them  run  after  the  steers. 

Mr.  Broughton — And  you  were  losing  two  cents  a  day  on 
your  steers. 

Mr.  Arnold  —  No,  sir:  not  a  cent.  Nothing  is  saved  by 
feeding  to  the  steer  or  any  other  animal  ground  meal,  you 
can  feed  them  a  little  more,  but  the  digestion  is  better  by 
giving  them  unground  feed. 

Mr,  J.  M.  Fish  —  In  these  three  papers  they  all  advocate 
the  feeding  of  bran  or  shorts. 
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Mr.  Arnold  —  I  have  not  advocated  feeding  bran  to  hogs, 
I  never  did  do  it. 

Mr.  Fish  —  Excuse  me,  then,  you  say  you  can't  do  it  on 
corn,  what  do  you  feed? 

Mr.  Arnold  —  There  is  other  nitrogenous  food  outside  of 
the  bran. 

Mr.  Fish  —  I  will  take  bran  and  shorts,  they  all  advocate 
feeding  bran  and  shorts,  we  must  calculate  for  these  round 
through  a  hog  growing  country,  bran  and  shorts  cost 
about  $15  a  ton;  now  is  it  the  opinion  of  these  three  men 
that  they  can  grow  a  pig,  take  the  necessary  expenses  be- 
fore the  pig  is  born,  that  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  pig,  and 
grow  him  to  a  hog  on  bran  and  shorts  at  $15  a  ton?  One 
gentleman  said  he  could  grow  him  to  that  $3.25  a  hundred. 
I  would  like  the  decision  of  all  three  of  these  men. 

Mr.  Arnold  —  We  get  corn  up  in  our  section  for  $10  a  ton. 
oats  for  less  than  $15  a  ton,  and  it  would  not  pay  me  to  buy 
bran  at  $15  a  ton,  when  I  know  it  hasn't  any  of  the  ele- 
ments I  want  to  grow  a  pig\ 

Mr.  J.  M.  Fish  —  I  think  it  is  the  general  practice  among 
hog  dealers  to  feed  bran  and  shorts  where  they  do  not  feed 
corn. 

Mr.  Arnold  —  These  men  feeding  bran  are  feeding  a  great 
deal  of  milk  and  that  works  very  well;  it  makes  a  good 
ration  to  feed  something  of  that  kind  with  milk.  I  don't 
usually  have  much  milk.  I  am  feeding  buttermilk  and 
corn.  , 

Mr.  Allen  —  Doesn't  a  ton  of  clover  hay  contain  as  much 
nitrogenous  food  as  a  ton  of  bran? 

Mr.  Arnold — I  believe  so;  the  trouble  is  to  get  the  hogs 
to  eat  it;  I  never  could  get  hogs  to  eat  a  great  deal  of  hay 
out  of  a  rack.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Allen — You  needn't  put  it  in  a  rack.  You  cut  it  up 
and  moisten  it,  they  will  eat  a  great  deal  of  it,  or  put  it  on 
the  snow  or  the  ground  where  it  will  moisten,  they  will  eat 
it;  they  want  it  moistened. 

Mr.  Wood  —  In  reference  to  the  time  to  sell,  it  seems  to 
be  a  fact  recognized  here  by  the  gentlemen  who  have 
talked,  that  we  make  the  first   150    pounds   of  pig  flesh 
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cheaper  than  we  make  the  next  150,  out  of  the  same  pig; 
that  is,  the  feed  goes  further  on  the  young  animal;  so  that 
when  we  have  a  pig  at  the  weight  of  150  or  200  pounds  we 
have  to  feed  more  economically.  If  anyone  will  notice  the 
market  reports  in  Chicago  he  will  find  sometimes  that  the 
pigs  that  weigh  150  or  300  will  sell  higher  than  the  heavy 
hogs  in  the  city:  and  this  thing  fluctuates,  sometimes  the 
fatters  are  in  demand,  and  will  bring  most;  sometimes 
butchers'  stock  are  in  demand  and  will  bring  most.  The 
men  in  the  papers  say,  "'  Shall  we  winter  the  stock?"  I  will 
say  this,  it  will  be  very  poor  management  that  wont  bring 
pigs  up  by  fall,  during  the  warm  weather  to  150  or  200 
pounds,  and  then  if  we  find  that  the  butchers'  stock  has 
come  to  the  front  in  the  market,  bringing  a  fair  price,  why 
not  shove  them  right  off,  and  if  you  have  any  feed  left,  put 
it  into  another  crop  of  pigs,  which  may  follow  them?  We 
know  we  have  to  feed  at  a  disadvantage  during  the  winter 
because  of  the  cold  of  the  season,  and  the  need  of  the  pig 
to  consume  more  for  heating  himself,  which  makes  it  waste- 
ful feeding.  So  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we,  perhaps,  as  a  general  principle,  had  better  sell  the 
light  weight  than  to  trj^  to  keep  them  until  they  are  very 
heavy.  I  have  noticed  recently,  within  a  week,  that  the 
quotations  in  Chicago  were  greater  for  light  weights  than 
for  heavy. 

Mr.  Broughton  —  Would  you  sell  the  hogs  in  September 
or  in  November? 

Mr.  Wood  —  I  would  sell  them  at  any  time  from  Septem- 
ber to  November  when  the  market  suited  me. 

Mr.  Broughton  —  Are  they  not  usually  a  quarter  or  a  fifth 
higher  in  September  than  in  November? 

Mr.  Wood  —  Very  likely. 

Mr.  Broughton — Why  not  get  them  ready  to  sell  in  Sep- 
tember then?, 

Mr.  Wood — Very  good:  I  would  say  in  a  general  way 
that  early  selling  will  bring,  generally,  a  better  price  than 
to  wait,  for  the  same  reason,  or  if  no  other,  that  there  is  a 
great  rush  a  little  later  in  the  season,  so  many  get  hogs 
ready  about  New  Year's,  about  the  holidays  to  sell,  that 
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there  is  almost  always  a  depreciation  in  the  price;  there  has 
been  this  year. 

Mr.  Peck  —  It  has  been  said  that  clover  hay  should  be 
moistened  before  it  is  fed  to  the  pigs.  Some  years  ago  I 
built  a  shed  for  a  sow  and  pigs  in  between  two  clover  sheds 
opening  north  and  south,  where  they  could  get  at  the  clover, 
with  a  little  corn  those  pigs  were  fed  through  until  March, 
when  I  fed  them  on  corn  to  fat  them,  and  pigs  never  grew 
so  fast  in  our  part  of  the  country  as  they  did.  The  hay 
was  good  clean  clover  hay. 

Mr.  Broughton — If  we  are  to  wet  the  food  for  the  hogs, 
what  is  the  saliva  for? 

Mr.  McKerrow — I  always  carried  the  idea  that  the  saliva 
was  to  moisten  the  food  in  all  animals,  but  it  has  long  been 
my  practice  to  wet  it,  so  I  keep  in  the  old  rut  as  most  of  us 
have,  now  I  am  going  to  try  something  new. 

Mr.  Winans  —  Did  you  ever  feed  the  chaff  or  refuse  from 
fresh  clover? 

Mr.  McKerrow — I  never  did,  but  I  think  the  chaff  would 
act  very  well  as  a  divider.  This  bran  question  seems  to 
stick  in  a  good  many  people's  crops.  I  generally  use  bran 
in  my  rations  altogether,  it  is  a  good  nitrogenous  food,  but 
I  use  it  as  a  divider  also.  It  is  good  to  divide  up  the  corn 
meal  and  oil  meal.  We  have  all  read  experiments  on  hog 
feeding;  I  think  I  can  safely  say  there  have  been  no  exper- 
iments where  fibrous  foods  have  been  mixed  with  the  con- 
centrated foods  but  what  the  result  has  been  good.  The 
hog  is  an  animal  that  needs  a  certain  amount  of  fibrous 
food;  he  is  a  grazer;  for  that  reason  I  feed  some  bran;  I 
don't  feed  the  bran  entirely,  30  per  cent,  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  Arnold  —  If  he  has  plenty  of  clover  he  don't  need  the 
bran. 

Mr.  Broughton  —  Does  he  need  oil  meal  if  he  has  clover? 

Mr.  McKerrow  —  I  like  a  little  oil  meal  for  the  young  pigs, 
not  only  for  the  nutriment  in  it,  but  as  a  factor  in  keeping 
the  digestive  apparatus  in  good  order. 

A  Member — What  does  the  oil  meal  cost? 

Mr.  McKerrow  —  Twenty-three  dollars  a  ton. 

Mr.  Babbitt — I  believe  a    great  deal   in  the  old  adage 
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from  some  old  philosopher,  "root  hog  or  die;"  I  don't  be- 
lieve the  farmer  ought  to  do  the  rooting  for  the  hog;  I  am 
wholly  opposed  to  that  idea.  I  will  give  you  a  little  exper- 
ience that  I  have  had  this  year.  I  bought  a  lot  of  young 
shoats  at  $2.50  a  piece;  I  let  them  run  after  the  cattle  last 
winter.  It  has  been  my  policy  to  raise  my  corn  and  get  it 
matured,  planting  an  early  variety,  so  it  can  come  to  ma- 
turity very  quickly,  and  just  as  quick  as  it  gets  to  be  in  any 
condition  so  the  hogs  like  it  then  I  begin  to  feed  it.  I  be- 
gan to  feed  my  hogs  this  year  very  early,  just  snapped  the 
corn  right  off  from  the  stalk  and  threw  it  to  them,  giving 
them  all  they  could  eat  and  still  letting  them  run  at  large ; 
I  sold  those  hogs  at  $5  a  hundred  live  weight,  and  they 
averaged  400  pounds  straight. 

If  I  could  have  sold  earlier  I  could  have  got  1  cent  a 
pound  more  than  I  did  get.  My  idea  is  that  you  have  got 
to  sell  whenever  your  pigs  are  ready;  the  buyer  isn't  going 
to  buy  to  please  you,  you  have  got  to  sell  to  please  yourself; 
the  minute  the  hog  is  ready  you  have  got  to  turn  him  into 
the  market.  If  you  want  a  good  price  for  him  you  have 
got  to  put  him  into  the  market  mighty  early  before  those 
fellows  have  got  their  hands  right  on  your  throat,  they 
have  them  on  your  throat  just  the  minute  you  have  got  a 
nice  supply  of  hogs,  and  if  you  bright  fellows  want  to  get 
the  most  out  of  your  money  you  want  to  feed  early  and  sell 
early,  get  them  into  the  market  early,  and  let  the  hog  do 
its  own  rooting,  that  is  my  idea  of  the  hog  business. 

Mr.  Broughton  —  Are  you  not  a  free  agent  to  have  them 
market  early  or  not,  as  you  please? 

Mr,  Babbitt  —  It  depends  on  whether  the  hog  is  straight 
out  and  out  Presbyterian  or  not.     (Great  laughter. ) 

Mr.  Butterfield  —  I  want  to  answer  one  question,  and 
that  is  when  to  sell  these  hogs.  I  am  an  old  hog  drover, 
and  I  know  something  about  the  pig  ring;  there  are  about 
a  dozen  men  in  the  northwest  who  control  the  whole  pro- 
duct of  hogs  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  the  corn  belt.  When 
they  are  filling  up  their  packing  houses  with  pork,  you 
may  bet  your  almighty  dollar  they  will  squeeze  the  market. 
If  you  are  going  to  make  a  dollar  sell  your  hogs  out  of  sea- 
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son  when  the  packing  houses  are  full;  sell  them  next  June, 
that  is  the  time  to  realize  the  greatest  price.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  J.  M.  Fish  —  These  gentlemen  said  that  as  a  rule  we 
will  get  the  best  results  by  having  our  pigs  come  about  the 
first  of  May,  and  they  have  said  about  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber we  usually  have  the  best  market.  Now,  can  we  get 
those  pigs  ready  by  September?  In  order  to  get  them  on 
the  September  market,  they  must  come  about  March  or 
earlier,  consequently  we  have  got  to  run  the  risk  of  having 
March  pigs  and  take  the  chances  of  losing  many  of  them  at 
that  time  and  depend  on  getting  the  September  market,  or 
carrying  our  May  pigs  longer  in  order  to  have  them  mature. 

I  believe  the  pork  as  a  rule  can  be  matured  sufficiently 
to  make  profitable  pork  for  the  market  in  six  months. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  in  this  case?    There  is  a  dilemma. 

In  regard  to  feeding  is  it  thoroughly  settled  in  your 
minds,  all  three  of  you  gentlemen  that  have  read  papers, 
that  raw  food  is  more  profitable  than  cooked  food  for  steers 
and  hogs  or  anything  else? 

Mr.  Arnold  —  For  my  part  I  never  cook  food  only  as  I 
warm  it  in  the  winter  time.  I  always  warm  the  swill  in 
the  winter  for  hogs,  but  I  don't  cook  it.  Mr.  Lewis  is  a 
man  that  takes  as  much  pains  with  his  hogs  as  any  man  in 
the  state,  he  advises  cooking  food  for  the  dam  when  sack- 
ing her  pigs  and  before  that.  Khave  no  doubt  it  has  good 
results;  but  the  experiment  show  that  the  animal  don't  as- 
simmulate  any  more  of  the  cooked  food  than  it  does  of  the 
uncooked  food.  The  hog  wasn't  born  to  be  cooked  for. 
Mankind  had  brains  enough  to  cook,  but  the  hogs,  while 
they  have  got  as  much  brains  as  anything  else  on  the  earth 
except  man,  though  they  don't  often  get  credit  for  it,  never 
were  born  to  cook,  I  believe.     (Reading.) 

''Are  breed,  feed  and  care  all  necessary  to  succeed? 
why  do  you  put  breed  first  and  what  breed  do  you  prefer  ?" 
asks  Mr.  Broughton.  Now  then,  Mr.  Broughton  is  always 
asking  questions  he  can't  answer  himself.  (Laughter.) 
But  I  can  tell  you  what  kind  of  breed  I  prefer,  because  he 
would  be  a  foolish  man  that  didn't  handle  the  breeds  he  does 
prefer.  I  handle  Berkshire  hogs,  I  think  they  have  the  best 
10— A.  S. 
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muscle,  are  most  active  and  they  can  stand  on  their  feet 
best  during  shipment.  I  don't  claim  any  other  qualities 
superior  for  them  over  any  other  breed  except  these  I  have 
named. 

Mr.  Broughton  —  Why  do  you  put  breed  first  ? 

Mr.  Arnold  —  Breed  is  necessary  first  just  as  seed  is  neces- 
sary first  before  you  get  a  plant.  You  may  have  rich  soil, 
good  care  and  cultivation,  but  if  you  don't  have  good  seed 
you  won't  get  a  good  plant.  So  breed  is  important  and  if  a 
man  pays  no  attention  to  breed,  I  believe  as  a  rule,  he 
doesn't  succeed  in  developing  the  best  kind  of  animals. 
There  must  be  something  in  breed.  For  instance,  muscle 
is  only  developed  by  exercise;  it  can't  be  developed  by  food 
only  to  the  extent  of  the  inherited  quality  in  the  individual; 
therefore,  breed  is  important  and  very  important.  If  you 
want  to  develop  fat,  it  must  be  an  hereditary  quality  in- 
herited in  the  animal,  perhaps  going  back  a  good  many 
generations. 

Mr.  Allen  —  Just  a  word:  There  is  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion about  bran  as  a  food;  is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  can  get 
the  same  quality  of  food  and  the  same  amount  of  food  in  a 
ton  of  good  hay  that  we  do  in  a  ton  of  bran,  for  one-half  the 
cost;  as  a  matter  of  financial  economy,  isn't  this  bran  a 
good  deal  humbug  ? 

A  Member  —  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whitcomb  —  My  theory  of  raising  hogs  —  and  I  have 
raised  quite  a  number  —  is  to  have  my  pigs  born  along  in 
June.  I  let  them  run  during  the  summer  in  the  field, 
I  make  a  pen  for  the  pigs  to  run  in,  so  as  to  feed 
them  a  little  extra  —  my  hogs  don't  trouble  as  much 
as  some  —  I  let  them  run  in  the  field  after  harvest,  allow 
them  to  pick  in  the  harvest  field,  and  feed  them  clover  hay 
and  let  them  follow  up  the  cattle  and  get  what  they  can 
pick  up  around  the  yard,  and  winter  them.  And  when  it 
comes  spring  I  go  to  feeding  my  hogs,  to  have  my  hogs 
ready  to  sell  in  June,  July  or  August.  I  try  to  raise  them 
■cheap  and  sell  them  high. 

Mr.  Cotta — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Arnold  why  he  pre- 
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fers  to  cook  his  feed  for  the  hogs  with  the  energy  of  his 
steers,  where  he  accounts  for  his  profit  in  it? 

Mr.  Arnold  —  I  don't  prefer  it,  but  I  do  it  as  a  matter  of 
economy.  In  raw  corn  fed  to  steers  of  course  there  is 
some  waste,  but  it  is  all  saved  in  the  end.  The  digestion  of 
the  steer  is  perfect  in  the  use  of  coarse  corn,  you  never  see 
an  animal  get  off  his  feed  on  unground  food,  but  on  ground 
food  cattle  will  very  often  get  off  their  feed,  and  not  eat  for 
a  week  and  lose  time  and  flesh.  Unground  food  is  best, 
gives  the  best  kind  of  beef.  Cattle  fed  in  that  way,  in  open 
sheds,  not  confined  in  stables,  if  they  only  are  comfortable, 
give  the  best  results. 

Mr.  Ezra  Goodrich  —  One  ration  that  has  been  particu- 
larly beneficial  with  me,  more  than  any  other,  is  flesh  food 
for  hogs.  I  live  on  a  farm  adjoining  a  village,  and  they 
got  in  the  habit  if  an  animal  died,  of  throwing  it  into  Good- 
rich's woods,  and  there  letting  it  lie  and  rot  and  stink,  or  if 
it  required  burying,  to  bury  it  there.  They  also  have 
butchers  in  the  village.  I  adopted  the  rule  of  furnishing  a 
good  well  kept  slaughter  house  for  men  to  butcher  hogs  or 
other  animals  in,  and  let  my  hogs  have  the  refuse.  If  an 
animal  died,  and  they  hadn't  got  anything  to  draw  it  off, 
I  would  send  my  man  and  a  team  to  haul  the  carcass  into 
the  hog  yard,  and  no  better  food  at  less  cost  has  ever  fed 
my  hogs.  I  would  like  to  know  if  others  have  had  any 
such  experience. 

A  Member  —  Where  do  you  sell  your  pork?     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Goodrich  —  After  it  has  gone  through  the  hog  it 
makes  good  pork.  Take  the  swill  we  feed  our  hogs,  you 
would  not  like  to  eat  that  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Allen  —  Well,  we  want  it  sweet  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Fisher — I  claim  the  best  way  to  get  the  most  money 
out  of  a  hog  after  you  get  him  grown  is  to  slaughter  him. 
Sometime  ago  I  had  a  lot  of  hogs  and  sold  them  at  $5  a  hun- 
dred live  weight,  I  had  some  at  the  same  time  I  fed  to  sell  at 
that  time;  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  could  only  get  $4.50  for 
them,  I  looked  around  a  little  to  see  what  I  could  do  with 
dressed  pork.  I  made  a  sale  at  $6.35  dressed,  so  I  killed  the 
hogs  and  had  a  chance  to  see  whether  we  had  been  getting 
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what  we  ought  to  for  our  live  hogs.  In  order  to  satisfy  my- 
self, I  weighed  one  of  these  hogs  before  I  killed  it,  so  as  to 
know  for  myself  how  much  it  shrunk.  I  took  one  that 
weighed  321  pounds  alive,  and  I  dressed  it,  and  it  dressed 
274  pounds,  47  pounds  less,  about  15  pounds  a  hundred. 
Figuring  that  way  all  the  way  through  I  would  get  $14.44 
for^the  live  hog,  and  the  dressed  hog  would  fetch  me  §17.13. 
I  claim  that  is  the  way  to  make  the  most  money  out  of  the 
hog, 

Mr.  Hutchins  —  I  have  made  the  practice  of  buying  in 
hogs  that  would  weigh  a  hundred  or  so  or  more,  that  per- 
haps had  been  somewhat  stunted;  I  would  buy  such  as  I 
could  along  in  June  or  July  and  feed  them  until  September. 
My  experience  has  been  to  grind  the  food,  corn  and  oats,  or 
corn  and  barley,  soaking  it  with  water  for  a  day  or  so,  or  a 
day.  My  experience  has  been  that  that  is  the  best  feed  I 
can  give  them,  and  that  is  the  best  way  I  could  manage, 
but  all  cannot  do  that  way,  if  all  should  do  that  way  there 
would  be  no  raising  of  pigs.  But  I  have  done  that  rather 
than  to  raise  with  the  fear  of  the  cholera.  In  that  way  I 
can  feed  them  in  a  very  short  time  and  turn  them.  It  has 
been  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Broughton — How  long  would  you  feed  your  hogs  full 
feed? 

Mr.  Hutchins  —  I  fed  until  they  got  up  in  shape  for 
market;  it  is  very  quickly  done. 

Mr.  Broughton  —  What  season  of  the  year  do  you  prefer 
for  feeding? 

Mr.  Hutchins  —  I  generally  buy  in  June  and  turn  them  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  ready;  feeding  four  to  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Z,  Fish — How  much  gam  a  day? 

Mr.  Hutchinft  —  I  never  weighed  them  only  by  the  eye;  I 
am  satisfied  they  did  well  and  gained  very  fast;  I  turned 
them  in  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Z.  Fish  —  You  prefer  buying  those  that  weigh  about 
a  hundred? 

Mr.  Hutchins — Yes,  sir;  or  125;  I  buy  just  what  I  can 
get. 
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Mr.  Broughton — How  does  that  man  come  out  that  sells 
you  the  shoats  ? 

Mr.  Hutchins  —  I  don't  think  he  makes  anything. 

Mr.  Arnold  —  It  don't  pay  in  that  case  to  sell  very  early, 
does  it  ? 

Mr.  Hutchins  —  There  are  a  good  many  don't  have  corn  to 
feed  at  that  time,  I  buy  in  June. 

Mr.  Z.  Fish  —  What  do  you  feed  ? 

Mr.  Hutchins  —  Corn  and  oat  meal,  ground  corn  and  oats 
about  half  and  half  of  corn  and  barley.     I  like  to  feed  dry. 

Mr.  Rewey  —  There  is  no  general  rule,  no  iron  clad  rule 
as  has  been  remarked  as  to  the*  time  to  sell  hogs.  I  may  be 
in  one  condition  and  my  neighbor  in  another.  If  we  all 
agree  to  sell  in  September,  September  would  be  the  very 
month  not  to  sell.  We  must  adjust  ourselves  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  we  exist.  If  we  can  get  our  animals 
ready  at  the  time  the  market  suits  us  that  is  the  time  to 
sell.  I  have  had  some  experience,  my  advice  is  to  sell  as 
quick  as  your  animals  are  ready  to  sell.  I  never  make  a 
practice,  I  have  not  for  four  or  five  years,  of  wintering 
my  shoats,  I  don't  like  it;  I  have  experimented  with  it,  both 
selling  them  in  the  winter  and  of  wintering  them,  I  think 
I  got  better  results  by  selling  them,  as  soon  as  they  are 
ready  to  sell  than  I  would  by  wintering  them,  but  like  the 
gentleman  on  the  floor  last,  if  my  unfortunate  neighbor 
had  some  shoats  in  the  spring  he  couldn't  keep  and  was 
willing  to  sell  cheap  I  would  buy  them  and  make  pork  of 
them  in  the  early  fall,  but  if  we  all  tried  it  we  would  get 
left.     The  unlucky  fellow  wouldn't  be  there  to  sell  his  pigs. 

In  regard  to  bran  and  shorts  I  am  not  wild  as  some  of 
my  neighbors  are  in  regard  to  that  matter,  but  I  have  had 
good  results  with  them,  and  when  we  have  tried  a  thing 
and  it  has  proved  well  that  is  a  good  thing  to  follow.  Last 
spring  I  had  eighty  pigs  that  I  raised  from  twelve  or  thir- 
teen sows  that  came  in  April  or  May;  I  fed  these  pigs  on 
bran  and  whey.  I  have  not  heard  anybody  say  anything 
about  whey.  I  got  into  a  hornet's  nest  in  the  Dodgeville 
Farmers'  Institute  because  I  said  whey  was  a  good  thing 
to  feed  pigs,  but  when  they  understood  the  whey  I  fed  and 
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the  whey  they  were  talking  about  were  different,  they  ad- 
mitted there  was  some  force  in  the  argument.  Our  cheese 
factory  manufactures  Swiss  and  brick  and  Limburger. 
Now  the  Swiss  cheese  is  manufactured  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  I  know  as  well  as  I  know  I  live,  that  there  is 
nutriment  in  the  whey  from  the  Swiss  cheese  factory;  I  had 
twenty  cows  and  I  had  the  whey  from  those  twenty  cows 
and  I  fed  that  whey  except  what  I  feed  to  a  few  of  the 
later  calves  to  my  pigs.  The  occupied  fifteen  acres  of  pas- 
ture ground.  That  fifteen  acres  was  clover  and  timothy 
and  a  portion  of  it  was  original  blue  grass  that  had  never 
been  broken  up,  and  that  was  adjoining  a  small  tract  of 
clover  land;  perhaps  that  was  of  some  value.  I  don't  know 
but  it  was,  but  I  fed  those  twelve  sows  and  the  eighty  pigs 
the  whey  from  twenty  cows,  eight  tons  of  bran  and  shorts 
in  equal  shares,  200  bushels  of  oats  and  500  bushels  of  corn. 
That  is  just  exactly  what  they  had  and  nothing  more. 

Mr.  Fish  —  You  let  those  pigs  run  after  their  mothers  and 
suck  their  mothers? 

Mr.  Rewey  —  Yes,  sir;  as  long  as  they  desire  to,  they 
weaned  themselves  and  early  in  December  I  sold  those  pigs 
at  $14.90  a  hundred,  and  they  weighed  244  pounds,  they 
all  brought  me  $956,  and  I  have  the  sows  left.  Of  course  I 
haven't  added  anything  for  bringing  the  sows  up  to  that 
point,  I  have  them,  I  breed  from  old  sows,  I  like  it  better, 
and  I  will  have  pigs  from  them  again.  They  brought  $956, 
and  the  cost  was  $495,  supposing  I  bought  everything,  which 
I  didn't,  of  course  I  bought  the  bran  and  shorts,  it  may 
astonish  some  of  you,  but  I  call  that  whey  worth  a  hundred 
dollars  to  my  pigs,  I  gave  my  cows  credit  at  the  cheese  fac- 
tory for  $100  worth  of  whey. 

A  Member  —  Does  that  $100  form  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
those  hogs? 

Mr.  Rewey  —  Yes,  sir;  but  it  cost  me  a  little  over  two  and 
ond-half  cents  a  pound,  countmg  my  land  at  $2.50  an  acre, 
which  I  consider  all  it  is  worth  as  a  hog  pasture,  for  it  was 
in  better  condition  than  it  was  before  they  went  there.  I 
would  rather  rent  land  at  $2.50  for  a  hog  pasture  than  at 
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$3  for  plowing  purposes.     Providing  I  had  bought   every- 
thing, I  made  $4G0  net  profit  on  those  pigs. 

Mr.  Broughton  —  What  salary  do  you  allow  yourself  in 
the  operation? 

Mr.  Rewey — Nothing  at  all;  if  any  farmer  ever  chargea 
himself  for  his  own  labor,  he  will  always  get  left.  (Laugh- 
ter.) In  regard  to  flesh,  I  know  that  in  some  respects  it  is 
good.  Like  my  friend  over  there,  I  join  a  village  and  a 
railroad.  One  of  my  neighors  started  a  butcher  shop  a 
while  ago,  he  said:  "Will  you  permit  me  to  put  a  slaughter 
house  on  yoftir  farm?"  "'Yes,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have 
you  do  so,  and  all  I  ask  is  shut  the  gate  when  you  go  in  and 
out."  And  my  breed  sows  run  around  that  slaughter  hous*^, 
and  I  think  it  is  of  great  value  to  them.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick 
gave  me  the  idea,  he  is  a  very  modest  man,  but  I  tell  you 
he  knows  a  great  deal  about  feeding  cows  and  cattle,  he  is 
Polled  Angus  man. 

Mr.  Fish  —  Did  your  sows  run  around  that  slaughter 
house  all  summer? 

Mr.  Rewey  —  Yes,  sir;  and  I  have  never  had  healthier  sows 
and  pigs;  you  must  know  they  were  healthy,  they  were 
seven  months  and  a  half  old  when  they  were  sold. 

Mr.  Fish  —  What  breed  were  they? 

Mr.  Rewey  —  The  sire  was  Poland  China  thoroughbred, 
and  the  sows  were  some  Berkshire;  the  sows  were  finer,  the 
sire  was  coarse,  heavy  bone,  the  cross  turned  out  good. 

Mr.  Arnold  —  Feed  corn  raw  ? 

Mr.  Rewey  —  Yes,  in  the  ear,  the  old  fashioned  way.  I  da 
not  believe  in  grinding  or  steaming  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  I  never  had  any  good  results  from  it,  I  believe  in 
getting  everything  with  the  least  labor. 

Mr.  Everson  —  In  my  experience  in  raising  hogs,  and  it 
has  been  pretty  extensive,  there  is  one  feature  that  I  ob- 
serve that  appears  to  be  detrimental.  I  try  to  buy  the  best 
sires  I  can  get,  and  in  spite  of  that,  there  is  a  lack  of  bone 
in  the  pigs  to  carry  the  weight,  they  break  down  early. 

Mr.  McKerrow  —  You  have  not  fed  them  bone  forming 
food. 

Mr.  Everson  —  Well,  I  came  here  to  learn  if  I  am  doing 
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wrong.     I  see  that  is  a  feature  I  have  got  to  guard  against. 
I  aim  to  buy  the  sires  with  the  heaviest  bone  I  could  get. 

Mr.  Broughton  —  You  think  the  bone  is  in  the  breed  and 
not  in  the  feed. 

Mr,  Everson  —  From  the  time  they  come  from  the  mother, 
I  have  forced  them  with  corn,  that  has  been  the  principal 
food,  I  have  bought  a  little  middlings,  perhaps  to  make 
swill. 

Mr.  Arnold  —  Don't  you  know  that  the  heaviest  bone  is 
not  always  the  strongest  bone  ? 

Mr.  Everson  —  I  noticed  my  hogs  seemed  to  be  not  in- 
clined to  carry  the  weight  I  forced  upon  them  with  corn. 
But  I  got  them  into  the  market  in  wonderfully  good  shape, 
and  they  say  I  have  had  really  the  best  hogs  they  bought 
in  that  town. 

Mr.  McKerrow  —  Do  you  raise  your  breeding  stock  in  the 
same  way,  the  sows  you  are  going  to  select  in  the  future, 
do  you  raise  them  in  the  same  way  on  corn  ? 

Mr.  Everson  —  I  do,  sir,  and  about  the  time  they  are  going 
to  farrow,  a  great  many  say,  "You  have  got  your  sow  too 
fat,"  but  I  have  had  no  trouble.  Last  year  from  six  sows, 
I  think  I  raised  about  50  pigs,  I  didn't  lose  one  single  pig; 
they  were  healthy  and  vigorous,  but  I  notice  as  soon  as 
they  have  pigs  they  soon  lose  their  flesh. 

Mr.  Cole  —  A  great  many  men  in  picking  out  a  hog  pick 
out  one  with  as  large  bone  as  they  can,  big  round  legs,  and 
think  they  are  getting  thereby  a  strong  hog,  one  that  is  go- 
ing to  stand  up.  Now  they  are  mistaken,  because  that  hog 
has  got  a  large  leg  that  is  no  sign  that  it  has  got  a  large  or 
strong  bone.  Get  a  hog  that  stands  as  nearly  as  possible 
on  the  ends  of  his  toes,  right  up.  You  will  get  a  hog  that 
will  stand  up  under  as  much  flesh  as  you  can  put  upon  it. 

One  word  about  the  time  to  sell.  I  watch  men  as  closely 
as  any  one.  I  find  those  men  prosper  the  best,  taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  that  make  a  practice  of  selling 
their  produce  when  it  gives  them  good  returns,  and  they 
are  getting  a  good  profit  for  it,  and  not  wait  for  the  very 
last  cent  in  the  market.  If  you  do,  you  generally  get  left. 
{Applause.) 
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Mr.  Coddington  —  I  would  like  to  have  Prof.  Henry  tell 
that  gentleman  the  reason  for  the  loss  of  strength  in  his 
hogs. 

Prof.  Henry  —  It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman  in  his 
system  is  using  corn  too  exclusively,  and  is  neglecting  to 
feed  some  more  nitrogenous  food.  Of  course  there  is  no 
use  in  the  farmer  buying  feed  if  he  can't  make  anything 
on  it.  Then  he  shouldn't  buy  it.  What  is  the  fact?  The 
wheat  growers  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota  are  skimming 
their  land  of  the  fertility  that  has  lain  there  for  ages,  and 
it  is  going  through  the  mills  of  Minnesota,  and  they  are 
shipping  the  stuff  to  the  east,  train  loads  of  it.  The  east- 
ern farmers  are  buying  it  to  feed  cattle,  to  make  beef  and 
butter  and  pork.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  ex- 
pended annually  in  the  eastern  and  southern  states  for  fer- 
tilizers from  all  over  the  world.  I  am  getting  letters  from 
farmers  all  over  who  want  to  buy  these  fertilizers.  Shall 
we  do  it?  Shall  we  go  into  it?  I  expect  to  have  a  law  in- 
troduced this  winter  to  control  them  in  selling  it.  Yet  right 
back  of  us  here  they  are  skimming  the  land  of  the  same  food. 
We  did  it  years  ago.  There  is  $10  worth  of  fertilizer  in  a  ton 
of  bran,  as  there  is  forty  dollars  in  a  ton  of  phosphate.  I 
am  working  as  much  as  I  can  against  the  feeding  of  bran, 
and  as  much  as  I  can  for  it.  Shall  we  buy  it?  If  I  am 
building  a  big  building  and  lumber  is  somewhat  high  I 
wouldn't  buy  any  more  than  I  could  help,  and  at  the  same 
time  I  wouldn't  weaken  the  building  by  leaving  out  any  that 
v\7-as  necessary.  In  building  up  our  horses  and  sheep,  calves 
and  pigs,  if  I  couldn't  raise  them  with  what  I  had  I  would 
buy  enough  to  do  it,  but  I  would  raise  them  if  I  could. 
Now  all  our  millers  are  putting  up  bran,  I  am  booming  oats, 
working  on  oats  to  get  ahead  of  the  millers  if  I  can  get 
along  with  it.  But  if  eastern  farmers  can  pay  $18  and  $20 
a  ton  for  bran  to  make  pork  and  butter  to  sell  in  Boston, 
we  can  buy  that  same  bran  here  and  get  those  fertilizers 
out  of  it.  Let  us  be  reasonable  on  this  question,  don't  say 
I  won't  buy  a  ton  of  anything.  Oats  contain  more  nitro- 
genous food  than  corn,  and  more  bone  material,  the  an- 
alysis is  greatly  in  favor  of  oats  over  corn;  so  instead  of 
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selling  oats,  I  recommend  that  we  feed  them  and  sell  thp 
condensed  product. 

Mr.  Butterfield  —  I  was  in  Berkshire  comity,  Mass.,  this 
summer,  I  have  a  cousin  who  has  a  dairy  there,  he  .had 
some  of  this  Minneapolis  bran  feeding  his  cows  to  increase 
the  milk;  he  had  a  cow  sick  and  he  said,  "  Come  ap  to  my 
dairy  and  see  what  is  the  matter  with  that  cow.''  I  replied, 
"I  don't  know  anything  about  cows,"  but  we  went  up  to 
look  at  it.  I  said,  "  Something  is  the  matter  with  her  feed, 
what  do  you  feed  her?"  He  answered,  "Come  around  to  the 
barn  floor."  There  were  some  of  these  gunny  sacks  with 
Minneapolis  bran.  I  grabbed  up  a  handful — I  have  sort  of 
an  idea  of  what  bran  is  —  and  bless  your  soul,  it  was  half 
or  two-thirds  ground  tan  bark.  (Laughter.)  That  was 
what  was  the  matter  with  the  cow.  That  is  the  Minneapolis 
bran  they  are  paying  $35  a  ton  to  make  butter  for  the  Bos- 
ton market. 

Mr.  Everson  —  I  have  bought  quite  a  lot  of  this  bran  and 
middlings,  and  I  have  fed  oats  considerable. 

Mr.  Coddington  —  That  will  do  if  you  can  feed  the  oats 
so  the  hogs  will  eat  it,  in  my  experience  there  has  been 
great  waste. 

Mr.  Arnold  —  I  differ  with  the  gentleman  last  up.  I  win- 
tered a  lot  of  shoats  one  winter  very  successfully  on  oats 
and  clover,  and  I  believe  the  best  food  that  can  be  given  a 
pig  during  the  winter  is  oats,  raw  oats;  I  never  grind  oats 
for  pigs  or  calves;  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  waste  if  you 
scatter  it  on  the  floor  and  not  let  them  gorge  themselves; 
if  you  have  it  in  a  trough  there  will  be  some  waste.  But 
that  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  my  experience  is  decidedly 
in  favor  of  feeding  raw  oats. 

Prof.  Henry  —  When  a  man  has  such  bran  as  that  spoken 
of  by  Mr.  Butterfield  thrust  upon  him,  he  should  send  it 
back  and  tell  the  Minneapolis  millers,  "  If  you  send  me 
such  stuff,  I  won'^  take  it."  Let  us  get  what  we  pay  for. 
The  bran,  if  properly  fed,  would  be  ahead  of  the  oats;  it 
has  more  protein  and  about  the  same  amount  of  carbo- 
hydrates. I  should  feed  bran  with  corn.  I  recommend  our 
farmers  to  planting  oats  with  corn;  as  a  rule,  try  to  raise 
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your  own  corn,  if  you  have  to  buy  any  feed  buy  some  shorts 
or  some  bran  rather  than  the  corn— raise  your  own  corn. 

Mr.  Arnold — I  was  in  Minneapolis  this  winter  at  the  mills 
there,  and  I  couldn't  buy  any  cotta  or  screenings  or  anything 
else;  it  is  all  being  ground  into  bran,  and  the  analysis  from 
that  bran  I  don't  think  can  be  as  good  as  that  bran  that 
Prof.  Henry  speaks  of;  that  should  be  borne  in  mind,  you 
are  not  feeding  bran,  but  cotta  and  screenings  and  every- 
thing else  in  with  the  bran. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick — To  save  buying  bran  and  oil  cake  I 
have  ado^jted  the  plan  of  putting  a  certain  amount  of  flax 
and  wheat  with  my  oats  and  I  derived  great  advantage 
from  it. 


WHO  SHALL  KEEP  BEES. 

C.  A.  HATCH,  ITHICA,  Wis. 

To  anyone  engaged  in  any  of  the  professions  or  any  call- 
ing which  gives  but  small  chance  for  out  door  exercise  and 
opportunity  to  breathe  in  the  fresh  air  of  heaven  bee-keep- 
ing is  especially  commended,  keeping  the  mind  and  hands 
employed,  thereby  furnishing  the  surest  means  of  rest. 

The  lawyer  can  here  study  a  community  in  which  the 
public  sentiment  enacts  and  enforces  the  laws  with  the 
most  democratic  disregard  to  offenders  station  or  previous 
condition,  the  queen  being  just  as  willingly  decapitated  as 
the  most  worthless  drone  when  the  public  good  demands  it, 
and  each  subject  willingly  giving  up  her  life  for  the  public 
good,  with  not  even  the  prospect  of  a  monument  to  her 
memory  or  a  historian  to  record  her  deeds  of  valor. 

The  clergyman  can  here  study  some  of  the  wonders  of 
the  creation  and  perfect  works  of  the  God  he  worships,  and 
at  the  same  time  furnish  a  means  of  lengthening  an  always 
too  short  salary  and  make  up  for  some  of  the  negligence  of 
his  parishioners. 

Ladies  out  of  employment  can  here  find  both  pleasure  and 
profit  and  neither  incur  the  odium  being  of  a  book  agent  or 
ruin  their  health  and  happiness  by  being   a  milliner  or 
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dressmaker.  I  have  one  case  in  mind  where  a  married 
woman  had  lost  health  by  too  close  attention  to  the  dairy, 
bought  bees,  and  in  two  years  had  paid  the  first  cost, 
doubled  their  value  and  had  a  fair  income  besides.  To  the 
advocate  of  woman's  rights  is  the  business  especially  com 
mended  as  a  means  to  obtain  fresh  arguments,  for  here  the 
female  reigns  supreme  dictator,  not  only  directing  matters 
of  internal  policy,  but  actually  doing  all  the  work,  while 
the  gentleman  bee  is  only  tolerated  in  times  of  prosperity 
as  a  kind  of  necessary  evil. 

If  there  is  any  class  of  people,  especially  circumstanced 
so  as  to  keep  bees,  it  is  the  farmer.  Surrounded  as  he  usu 
ally  is  with  an  abundance  of  honey  producing  plants;  in 
fact  many  of  the  very  crops  which  he  grows  for  the  profit 
of  grain  or  foliage,  are  especially  adapted  to  the  bees'  use; 
among  these  are  the  clover  family,  peas  and  buckwheat. 
And  yet  as  a  rule,  the  sweetness  produced  on  these  blos- 
soms, which  are  as  free  to  these  industrious  foragers  as  the 
dews  of  heaven,  is  only  wasted  on  the  "desert  air."  A 
small  amount  of  effort  and  money  outlay  would  produce 
and  put  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  farmer  in  Wis- 
consin, an  abundance  for  home  use  of  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  and  natural  sweets,  to  make  glad  the  heart  of 
childhood  and  increase  the  joys  of  mature  years. 

Shall  the  lazy  man  keep  bees  ?  No.  The  best  use  we 
know  of  for  him  is  to  part  his  hair  carefully  in  the  middle, 
brush  it  down  smooth,  put  on  his  best  clothes,  draw  down 
the  blinds,  for  fear  God's  sunshine  might  disturb  his  rest, 
and  let  him  sleep  away  his  useless  existence  until  Gabriel's 
trumpet  shall  sound. 

Shall  a  nervous,  restless  man  keep  bees  ?  No.  He  would 
keep  the  hives  in  a  continual  uproar,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
danger  incurred  to  himself  and  friends  from  the  pointed 
arguments  of  his  thousand  laborers.  At  other  times  when 
set  upon  by  the  population  of  one  of  the  hives,  he  might 
lose  self  control  so  far  as  to  get  in  a  rage  and  send  one 
whole  habitation  flying  from  his  boot  toe,  which  could  but 
be  disaster,  dire  to  himself  and  surroundings. 

It  needs  a  good  business  man  to  keep  bees,  full  of  energy, 
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prompt,  quick  to  decide  and  carry  out  his  decision,  patient, 
slow  to  anger,  always  under  control,  no  matter  if  a  bee  is 
on  his  neck  or  up  his  trousers.  Quick  to  see  anything  out 
of  general  order  around  the  hives,  and  prompt  to  act  thereon. 
A  man  who  would  let  his  garden  grow  up  to  pig  weeds  or 
mulleins  grow  in  his  door  yard,  can  never  hope  to  succeed 
as  a  bee  keeper,  for  success  depends  on  close  attention  to 
small  matters  and  all  the  details.  He  must  know  just  when 
to  put  on  the  surplus  boxes,  when  to  take  them  off,  when  to 
stop  increase  and  when  to  allow  it,  etc. 

There  is  another  class  of  people  who  never  should  keep 
bees,  that  is  those  whom  stings  effect  so  severely  as  to  make 
really  sick.  I  know  such  a  person.  No  niatter  on  what 
part  of  his  personal  anatomy  the  sting  occurs,  his  eyes  are 
sure  to  swell  shut  and  a  day's  sickness  to  follow.  It  would 
be  sheer  folly  for  such  a  person  to  attempt  bee  keeping. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  persons  about  getting  stung, 
a  slow-motioned,  deliberate-actioned  person  being  less 
stung  than  others. 

Plenty  of  people  will  tell  you  that  their  uncle,  aunt, 
cousin  or  somebody  else  never  gets  stung,  and  can  handle 
bees  any  way,  as  bees  never  will  sting  them  on  any  account. 
All  such  stories  you  can  safely  put  down  as  the  result  of 
ignorance  of  facts,  for  it  is  my  candid  opinion  from  ten 
years'  experience,  that  no  such  person  exists,  the  only  rea- 
son why  he  or  she  may  never  have  been  stung  is  because 
the  bees  have  not  been  in  good  stinging  humor  when  he  or 
she  have  been  around. 

All  the  foregoing  as  to  who  shall  keep  bees  is  theory,  and, 
as  such,  is  strictly  true,  but  in  practice  it  is  not  always  so; 
for  I  am  myself  a  living  example  of  a  nervous,  fidgety  mor- 
tal, being  a  success  as  a  bee  keeper,  it  being  almost  as  hard 
for  me  to  keep  still  for  any  length  of  time  as  it  is  for  a  log 
chain  to  float;  and  as  to  getting  excited,  there  are  few  more 
easily  stirred  up,  and  yet  I  do  not  remember  of  ever  losing 
self  control  so  far  as  to  kick  a  hive  but  once,  and  then  any 
body  but  a  wooden  tobacco  sign  would  have  been  justified, 
although  in  case  of  the  sign,  the  result  might  have  been 
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more  to  his  credit,  for  in  my  case  there  was  an  ignominious 
defeat  and  many  stings  as  sharp  reminders  of  my  folly. 

GETTING  BEES. 

How  shall  the  proper  person  get  his  bees  to  start  with? 
Go  to  some  bee  man  whom  he  knows  to  be  just  and  honest, 
and  buy  what  he  wants  at  a  good  fair  price,  in  the  spring, 
and  do  not  attempt  to  jew  him  down  by  telling  him  that 
you  never  knew  bees  to  be  more  than  $5  a  hive.  You  might 
as  well  go  to  a  breeder  of  fine  Jerseys  and  ask  him  to  pick 
you  out  one  of  his  slender  limbed  beauties  for  the  price  of 
a  scrub  as  to  ask  a  bee  man  to  set  you  out  one  of  his  move- 
able-framed-Italian  filled  hives  for  the  price  of  an  old  box 
or  log  hive.  Then  do  not  commit  that  most  stupid  of  all 
blunders,  by  insisting  on  picking  them  out  yourself  when 
3^ou  know  nothing  about  it.  If  the  bee  man  is  honest,  and 
you  should  deal  with  none  others,  the  chances  are  you 
would  get  colonies  worth  twice  as  much  as  if  you  chose 
them  yourself. 

THE   HIVE 

should  be  a  moveable  frame  one,  of  course  the  Langstroth 
has  proved  good  enough  for  any  purpose  and  is  a  standard 
size,  so  hives  and  all  supplies  can  be  ordered  at  the  lowest 
price.  It  should  be  shorn  of  all  useless  parts,  such  as  port- 
icoes, heavy  caps,  entrance  blocks,  miter  joints,  etc.,  being 
simply  a  rim  or  shell  of  plain  lumber  without  bottom  or 
top;  these  being  supplied  by  boards  of  suitable  size,  cleated 
to  prevent  warping,  and  a  shade  board  about  2x3  feet  to 
keep  off  the  sun  and  rain.  The  hive  should  be  rabbited 
at  each  end  so  as  to  furnish  a  support  for  the  frames  which 
may  be  either  eight  or  ten  in  number  as  the  owner  may  de- 
cide, eight  frames  being  considered  best  for  comb  honey 
and  ten  for  extracting. 

After  having  got  your  small  apiary  all  in  running  order 
purchase  some  good  work  on  bee-keeping:  Cook's  Bee-keep- 
ers' Manual  or  A,  B,  C  of  Bee-keeping,  by  Root,  and  unless 
you  expect  to  give  them  your  personal  attention  turn  the 
general  management  of  it  over  to  some  member  of  the 
family,  either  son  or  daughter,  if  you  do  not  want  to  run  it 
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yourself,  and  if  they  develop  an  enthusiasm  for  it  and  suc- 
ceed so  well  that  they  get  more  of  an  income  than  you  do 
from  the  farm  do  not  get  hoggish  and  gobble  the  business 
yourself  nor  the  income  either,  but  let  them  keep  on  and  see 
how  many  sons  and  daughters  you  will  have  who  want  to 
leave  the  farm. 


Mr.  Allen  —  What  would  you  sow  for  bee  food? 

Mr.  Hatch  —  I  would  say  in  justice  to  the  paper  it  is  my 
brother's  paper,  and  perhaps  in  representing  him  I  would 
not  do  him  justice.  I  am  not  a  practical  bee  keeper  for  the 
reason  that  the  bees  hurt  me  when  they  sting  me,  but  I 
would  say  that  no  crop  can  be  grown  for  beekeeping,  it  is  in 
addition  to  other  farming.  Alsike  clover,  catnip  and  mus- 
tard and  many  other  honey  producing  plants  are  useful,  as 
well  as  buckwheat.     These  are  incidental  to  your  farming. 

Mr.  Allen  —  White  clover? 

Mr.  Hatch  —  That  is  valuable;  it  is  not  always  reliable  as 
a  honey  producing  plant  in  some  seasons,  but  it  is  a  great 
source  of  honey  producing  in  Wisconsin.  The  bass  wood 
tree  is  one  of  the  grandest  trees  in  the  forest  for  honey 
producing.  If  >ou  have  never  examined  the  flowers,  for 
heaven's  sake  next  season  do  so.  Look  in  the  petals,  and 
when  they  are  turned  down  you  will  find  little  drops  of  the 
sweetest  nectarine  in  nature. 

Mr.  Whitcomb  —  What  do  you  do  with  the  bees  these 
cold  winters? 

Mr.  Hatch  —  The  method  adopted  now  is  to  put  them  in 
cellar  in  which  the  temperature  and  ventilation  are  regu- 
lated and  controlled.  We  ventilate  by  a  ventilator  passing 
from  the  bottom  up  through  a  warm  room  so  you  can  draw 
the  air  from  the  cellar  by  heating  the  upper  part  of  the 
column  of  air.  If  you  are  going  to  do  anything  about  bee- 
keeping, first  go  and  see  some  practical  bee-keeper  in  the 
neighborhood;  if  he  can't  make  a  success  of  it  probably 
you  can  find  that  out.  After  you  have  learned  this,  next 
pave  the  way  by  getting  some  better  information,  by  buy- 
ing the  books  mentioned. 

Adjourned. 
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Wednesday,  3  P.  M.  . 
Mr.  Fratt  in  the  chair. 

SILK  CULTURE. 
Rev.  R.  H.  FISHER,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Being  engaged  in  rearing  silk  worms  for  many  years  in 
this  state,  and  in  fact,  being  the  pioneer  for  this  new  indus- 
try in  our  state,  I  dare  say  that  I  find  the  same  a  perfect 
success,  both  in  quality  and  quantity. 

While  I  always  suffered  heavy  losses  with  almost  every 
kind  of  fruit  trees,  my  many  thousand  Mulberry  trees  are 
a  perfect  success,  and  have  not  lost  one  of  them  yet,  for  they 
are  perfectly  hardy,  and  resist  our  long  cold  winters  with- 
out any  trouble  whatever;  as  they  are  very  fast  growers 
the  wood  has  not  time  enough  to  ripen  and  consequently 
the  tips  of  the  branches  do  freeze,  but  this  is  no  injury  to 
the  tree  itself,  just  as  little  as  the  stripping  of  its  leaves 
during  the  feeding  time  is,  which  would  kill  every  other 
kind  of  tree  but  this. 

Mulberry  trees  are  in  fact  the  king  of  all  trees,  and 
should  be  planted  everywhere.  Now  since  I  have  settled 
the  most  important  point  regarding  the  possibility  of  raising 
food  for  silkworms,  there  was  no  shadow  of  doubt  for  me 
to  make  a  success  of  the  new  industry,  and  the  often  re- 
peated question:  "What  shall  we  do  with  silkworms  during 
our  stern  and  long  winters?"  has  no  bearing  whatever,  for 
there  are  no  silkworms  to  be  kept  in  winter,  but  simply 
silkworm  eggs,  and  these  I  generally  keep  in  a  room  with 
even  temperature,  where  there  is  no  stove  at  all;  30  or 
more  degrees  below  zero  does  not  affect  them,  and  in  fact 
it  is  not  the  cold  but  the  extreme  heat  what  injures  the 
silkworms. 

As  the  feeding  time  lasts  but  about  four  weeks,  and  can 
be  done  at  home  by  women  and  children;  as  there  is  a 
heavy  and  large  demand  for  silk,  and  an  extra  good  market 
for  it,  I  say,  plant  Mulberry  trees  and  embark  into  this 
easy,   clean,   highly  interesting  and    profitable    business, 
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there  is  every  possible  chance  of  perfect  success;  don't 
think  because  you  never  did  it  you  cannot  do  it,  but  call 
on  me  and  you  shall  get  all  advice  necessary  to  insure 
success;  it  is  so  simple  that  everybody  can  do  it,  and 
thus  assist  to  keep  thousands  of  millions  and  dollars  in  the 
land,  give  employment  to  multitudes  and  make  them 
happy.  Silkworms  are  perfectly  clean  and  harmless,  and 
can  be  kept  anywhere  in  the  house  without  injury,  no  costly 
arrangements  are  required,  for  you  can  keep  them  on  tables, 
boxes,  etc.,  and  feed  them  there,  in  fact,  the  principle  is 
to  have  the  food  for  them  and  plenty  of  it;  if  so,  the  bal- 
ance necessary  to  the  business  is  surely  on  hand.  I  there- 
fore say,  engage  in  it  at  once. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  B.  C.  Smith  —  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  the  Mullberry  is  a  hardy  tree,  and  how  it  has  to  be 
used  to  live  through  our  winter. 

Mr.  Fisher — I  can  simply  answer  that  there  is  a  gentle- 
man probably  in  this  room  now,  that  told  me  this  morning 
that  he  had  trees  planted  over  twenty  years  ago  that  were 
over  twenty  feet  high;  and  I  have  six  to  eight  thousand 
trees  that  were  covered  deep  in  the  snow  all  last  winter. 
They  don't  freeze,  however,  the  genuine  Russian  Mulberry. 
I  found  trees  in  Portage  county  twenty  feet  high,  hardy 
and  well,  consequently  they  are  a  very  good  old  age.  It  is 
a  tree  which  endures  our  climate.  The  gentleman,  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Cooke,  who  spoke  to  me  this  morning,  I  think  will 
sustain  me.  I  can  only  say,  look  at  my  own  trees;  they  are 
not  covered  with  anything  but  snow  now  and  they  do  won- 
derfully well. 

Mr.  John  Bender  —  How  long  does  it  take  these  trees  to 
get  to  a  profitable  picking? 

Mr.  Fisher — If  you  take  trees  that  are  now  one  year  old, 
about  three  to  four  feet  high,  and  transplant  them,  they  are 
the  best  trees  to  transplant  —  you  will  make  a  profitable 
picking  in  two  years  from  now,  and  they  will  bear  fruit  two 
years  from  now. 
11— A.  S. 
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L.  Akin  —  The  gentleman  said  that  one  person  could  take 
care  of  about  80,000  worms,  feed  them;  how  many  acres  of 
Mulberry  trees  would  he  cultivate  to  get  the  amount  of  feed 
that  would  support  that  many  worms  ? 

Mr.  Fisher — I  have  about  a  million  of  eggs  now,  but  of 
course  from  them  I  have  to  supply  a  great  many  parties  in 
the  state;  but  I  expect  to  have  5,000  worms  this  summer  all 
on  one  acre  of  land. 

Mr.  Akin  —  How  many  trees,  and  how  old  are  they,  on 
that  acre? 

Mr.  Fisher  —  They  average  about  six  years  old,  but  I  have 
many  trees  transplanted  a  few  feet  apart,  three  and  one- 
half  to  four  feet  in  rows.  I  have  them  so  thick  because  I 
don't  want  trees  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high;  I  want  more  bushes 
than  trees.  The  more  bushy  the  more  leaves,  and  the  more 
opportunity  for  the  girls  to  pick  them. 

Mr.  Kruschke  —  I  would  like  to  add  the  statement  that 
silk  culture  is  perfectly  feasible  in  this  country.  As  a  small 
boy  in  Germany  I  fed  silk  worms  in  just  the  same  climate- 
as  this  is  when  it  was  colder  in  winter.  They  can  be  grown 
here  as  well  as  there,  I  am  quite  confident  of  that. 

Mr.  Fisher — Indeed,  it  is  a  fact  that  Catherine  the  Second  in 
Russia  made  it  necessary  for  every  Russian  to  plant  so 
many  Russian  mulberries;  they  objected,  and  wanted  to 
know  what  for,  she  said,  ''  I  want  you  to  raise  silk;"  conse- 
quently they  have  mulberry  trees  there  now,  and  thank  God 
she  did  so,  otherwise  we  would  not  be  able  to  raise  silk.  I 
can't  raise  from  any  other  but  the  Russian  mulberry,  I  have 
tried  others  but  it  won't  work. 

Mr.  B.  C.  Smith  —  I  bought  a  few  trees  and  set  them  out 
a  while  ago,  they  grew  with  a  nice  broad  leaf,  but  next 
season  they  were  gone, 

Mr.  Fisher  —  I  meet  many  gentlemen  with  the  same  ex- 
perience, I  have  examined  the  stumps,  I  have  found  they 
were  not  the  kind  we  can  raise  here,  you  have  been  imposed 
on  by  some  dealers.'^:  There  is  the  trouble  with  a  great  many 
who  perhaps  lose  faith,  and  think  that  it  can't  be  done,  but 
it  can  be  done  if  you  get  the  genuine  Russian. 
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Mr.  J.  B.  McGruer  —  How  much  can  you  make  in  the 
course  of  one  summer,  doing  all  you  can  yourself  with  the 
aid  of  your  children,  what  will  the  proceeds  amount  to  at 
the  end  of  the  season? 

Mr.  Fisher  —  That  depend  on  the  size  of  your  trees,  about 
$340  a  year  when  your  trees  commence  growing,  next  year 
probably  $50  more,  and  the  next  year  probably  another  $50,. 
and  continually  increasing,  the  more  food  the  more  you  can 
make. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Cotta  —  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentlemen  how 
we  farmers  of  Wisconsin  are  to  know  when  we  get  the 
Russian  mulberry,  what  they  are  like. 

Mr.  Fisher  —  (Exhibiting  picture)  This  is  really  an  exact 
cut  of  the  leaf.  To  describe  the  tree  is  very  hard,  because 
every  one  of  the  leaves  of  these  trees  are  different,  I  have 
dozens  of  leaves  different  on  one  tree,  when  one  is  this 
shape,  another  is  this  shape,  and  in  order  to  have  you  get 
the  genuine  tree,  I  want  a  bill  passed  that  the  state  shall 
give  you  the  genuine  tree,  without  any  private  speculation. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Smith  —  I  have  had  twelve  year's  experience 
with  the  Russian  mulberry  brought  by  the  Mennonites  from 
Russia.  The  gentleman's  experience  in  a  particular  lo- 
cality with  a  given  strain  of  the  mulberry  is  perhaps  cor- 
rect, but  the  Russian  mulberry  raised  from  the  seed  brought 
from  Russia  and  the  Russian  mulberry  such  as  the  Mennon- 
ites have  grown  in  Minnesota,  while  it  will  live  and  endure 
our  winters,  is  liable  in  certain  conditions  to  kill  down  as 
this  gentleman  said.  T  have  examined  plantations  in  north- 
ern Iowa  and  in  various  places  in  Minnesota,  and  the  tend- 
ency of  all  the  Russian  mulberries  is  to  kill  back  during 
the  winter.  But  I  have  found  but  very  few  instances  where 
they  kill  down  to  the  roots.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  getting  low  shrubs  such  as  the  gentleman  says  he  desires,, 
in  order  to  get  food  for  his  silk  worms,  but  any  person  who 
plants  them  with  the  expectation  of  getting  trees  or  having 
any  particular  satisfaction  out  of  the  fruit  I  think  would  be 
disappointed.  The  Russians  in  our  state,  and  we  have  sev- 
eral large  colonies  of  them,  planted  very  largely  of  the 
mulberry  when  they  came  there  first,  but  this  was  for  the- 
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purpose  of  a  wind  break,  for  which  they  were  largely 
recommended  on  account  of  their  low,  close  growing  habits, 
but  they  have  proven  unsatisfactory.  We  have  many  trees 
now  growing  in  our  state  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high  and 
four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  but  even  young  trees  raised 
from  seed  borne  on  those  trees,  are  liable  to  kill  more  or 
less  in  the  nursery  row,  and  it  is  not  one  experience  in  one 
locality  but  the  experience  of  hundreds  of  men  in  different 
parts  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa. 

Mr.  Fisher — I  don't  say  that  my  locality  would  be  su- 
perior in  any  way,  I  would  say  otherwise;  tout  the  gentle- 
man can  come  there  and  see  for  himself. 

The  Chairman  —  The  pressure  of  other  matter  compels  us 
i;o  close  this  discussion. 

The  following  resolution  is  offered  by  Mr.   Cyrus  Miner: 

"Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  be,  and  hereby  are  ten- 
dered to  the  several  railroad  companies  of  this  state,  which  by  their  many 
courtesies  have  so  materially  aided  in  making  a  success  of  this  and  past 
conventions,   of  the  State  Agricultural  society." 

This  seems  to  be  a  resolution  to  be  acted  on  at  this  time. 
What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  convention  ?  Unless  objection 
is  made  it  will  be  acted  on  now. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Chairman  —  I  have  received  this  invitation: 

Hon.  John  L.  Mitchell, 

President  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Dear  Sir:  Permit  me  through  you,  to  extend  to  the    members  of  your 

joint  convention  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  the  university  at  any  time  that 

may  suit  your  convenience.     Our  work  is  in  progress  from  8  A.  M.  to 

5  P.  M. ,  except  from  1  to  2.     It  will  give  us  pleasure  to  receive  a  visit  at 

.any  hour.  Yours, 

T.  C.  Chamberlin. 
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THE  PROPERTY  RIGHTS  OF  INDIVIDUALS. 

Hon.  L.  H.  mead,  Shell  Lake. 

There  is  a  question  that  presents  itself  to  us,  as  indi- 
viduals, in  the  progress  of  the  world  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  there  be  a  revolution  of  human  society,  whether 
orderly  and  peaceful,  or  violent  and  chaotic,  it  is  decided  by 
the  answer  to  this  question:  "  What  are  the  natural  rights 
of  society  in  property,  and  what  the  natural  rights  of 
individuals?" 

For  many  years  past  there  has  been  an  increasing  cry 
against  monopolies,  and  what  are  known  as  gigantic  trusts; 
there  are  sugar  trusts,  millers'  trusts,  etc.,  and  on  the  other 
hand  we  find  anti-railroad  monopoly,  anti-money  monopoly 
and  anti-land  monopoly;  these,  each  and  all,  are  simply 
parts  and  parcels  of  the  great  question,  "  What  is  the  abso- 
lute underlying  law  of  ownership  —  all  ownership,  what- 
soever?'' These  are  not  laws  within  themselves,  that  are 
either  discovered  or  founded  upon  undiscovered  principles, 
but  a  law  founded  upon  a  principle  that  has  long  since  been 
discovered,  and  is  waiting  for  a  fair,  candid  and  honest 
discussion,  and  presentation  to  the  people,  that  its  true 
answer  may  be  given. 

Every  form  of  government,  and  every  theory  that  has 
ever  had  an  existence  or  that  ever  will  have;  has  always 
claimed  and  always  will,  that  the  people  are  best  governed,, 
as  to  their  common  interests,  by  their  own  theory  or  form 
of  government.  Then  taking  this  statement  as  true  we  must 
likewise  say,  that  there  is  a  system  of  political  economy. 
There  has  never  been  a  form  of  government  that  did  not 
claim  that  the  right  to  hold  property,  the  laws  governing 
it  and  the  best  common  interests  of  the  whole  people  of  that 
state  or  nation  was  the  system  advanced  by  it. 

Even  England,  this  very  day,  through  such  authority  as 
is  expected,  will  put  forth  every  effort  lo  maintain  her  form 
of  government  intact;  will  say  to  you  that  her  wealth  be- 
longs to  her  whole  people,  and  upon  this  theory  says  that 
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every  subject  shall  defend  it  when  called  upon  by  her;  she 
says  that  the  best  methods  for  the  general  welfare  of  her 
people,  for  the  distribution  of  her  wealth,  are  those  which 
she  sanctions  and  enforces.  Now  you  may  as  well  say 
that  the  people  jointly  own  this  city,  county  or  state. 

If  it  is  true  that  man  has  the  right  to  live,  he  as  well  has 
the  right  to  claim  and  enjoy  ownership;  the  very  existence 
of  mankind,  depends  almost  wholly  upon  his  rights  to  en- 
joy life,  by  being  able  to  partake  of  his  surroundings  with 
his  fellowmen. 

Our  forefathers  said,  "All  men  are  created  equal,  and 
endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights, 
among  which  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
Thus  you  will  see  that  upon  giving  th'!s  clause  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  a  little  careful  thought  and  study, 
that  this  same  principle  of  ownership  stands  out  clear,  free 
and  independent  if  you  please,  of  any  other  thought  con- 
nected with  it. 

It  has  been  well  said  as  human  life  is  absolutely  depend- 
ent on  access  to  its  environments,  and  as  there  can  be  no 
liberty,  except  to  die,  when  this  access  is  cut  off,  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  can  be  nothing  else  than  that  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  things,  implied  in  the  word  "ownership." 

It  was  declared  by  Thomas  Jefferson  that  "  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal."  But  he  did  not  mean  that  the 
physical  or  mental  strength  of  one  man  was  in  all  things 
the  same  as  that  of  his  neighbor;  but  that  each  has  an 
equal  alienable  right;  that  life  and  liberty  and  the  free- 
dom of  speech  is  the  same  to  one  man  as  it  is  to  another, 
but  no  two  men  have  the  same  capacity  to  comprehend  and 
enjoy  the  same  thing  alike..  Men  are  not  created  equal  in 
their  capacity  to  comprehend,  to  improve  or  enjoy  these 
rights  and  privileges  which  our  declaration  of  independence 
has  decreed  that  they  should  have. 

If  then  this  be  true  of  the  things  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
is  it  not  equally  true  of  men  as  regards  their  property 
rights  ? 

Two  men  living  in  the  same  locality,  pursuing  the  same 
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branch  of  industry,  the  one  to-day  may  be  wealthj'  and  the 
other  poor  financially. 

Let  us  look  back  twenty-five  years  into  the  history  of 
these  two  men's  lives,  and  we  find  them  starting  out  upon 
the  same  plane;  that  each  has  been  given  an  equal  allow- 
ance and  they  have  each  launched  out  in  the  business  of 
farming.  We  will  find  through  all  their  lives  they  have 
worked  equally  hard,  but  the  one  has  continued  to  be  pros- 
perous, and  without  any  assistance,  other  than  his  own 
personal  efforts,  we  dow  find  that  he  has  amassed  a  fortune 
and  there  seems  to  be  naught  that  he  could  ask  for  that 
would  make  him  more  prosperous  or  happy.  Let  us  now 
look  at  his  neighbor:  we  find  that  constantly  through  life 
all  has  seemed  to  work  directly  against  him;  he  has  many 
times  received  assistance,  has  as  often  started  with  re- 
doubled energy,  has  used  all  the  knowledge  of  which  he  is 
possessed,  yet  in  a  very  short  time  we  again  find  him  on 
the  road  to  comparative  poverty.  It  is  but  a  few  years  be- 
fore his  property  has  again  become  encumbered,  and  shortly 
his  all  is  gone. 

Is  it  because  he  is  not  able  to  cope  with  his  neighbor  in 
this  industry,  or  has  he  not  the  faculty  of  adapting  himself 
and  his  laborious  efforts  in  the  business  in  which  he  has 
started  ? 

While  these  men  to  all  appearances,  and  though  they  are 
created  equal,  as  to  their  life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, yet  they  are  not  created  with  the  same  strength  and 
capacity  to  engage  in  business  pursuits,  to  comprehend,  to 
improve  or  enjoy  these  rights  and  privileges,  as  the  declar- 
ation of  independence  has  decreed  they  shall  have. 

You  may  say  we  need  a  redistribution  of  the  whole  prop- 
erty of  the  Union,  but  has  not  the  illustration  given  you,  a 
similar  one  of  which  you  may  each  have  in  your  mind, 
clearly  shown  to  you  that  the  one  man  is  worthy  of  his  prop- 
erty, in  that  he  has  shown  ability,  capacity  and  business 
sagacity,  sufficient  to  obtain  that  which  he  already  has  and 
to  amass  more. 

While  on  the  other  hand  we  find  what  we  might  term  a 
lack  of  all  these. 
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He  may  be  a  spendthrift,  a  profligate,  or  have  a  lack  of 
adaptibility,  still  you  will  hear  his  complaints  that  a  certain 
few  own  the  property,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are 
poor  and  oppressed  because  of  the  corporations,  trusts  and 
monopolies  that  are  amassing  all  the  wealth. 

Do  you  say  then  from  this  that  all  men  are  created  free 
and  equal,  not  created  with  the  same  inherent  rights.  It 
may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  there  are  at  least  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  all  human  beings  that  are  born  with  those 
mental  reservations,  with  sufficient  force  and  will  power, 
that  if  they  will  but  obey  the  laws  of  nature,  and  those 
principles  which  are  advocated  by  every  republican  form  of 
government,  a  sufficient  property  will  be  obtained  as  will 
place  him  beyond  the  line  of  penury  and  want,  and  he  will 
have  obtained  as  much  as  he  is  capable  of  caring  for. 

We  find  on  every  hand  a  general  discussion  among  indi- 
viduals, as  to  their  rights  of  possession  to  land. 

It  is  urged  by  them  that  land  is  one  of  the  bounties  of 
nature;  a  gift  bestowed  upon  man  by  God,  that  the  whole 
people  should  own  it  equally,  and  to  in  anywise  monopolize 
any  portion  of  it  is  unjust. 

To  me  it  appears  that  such  a  position  is  entirely  without 
foundation,  for  while  the  land  is  there  for  our  use,  yet  we 
have  no  right  to  consider  that  it  is  there  for  any  individual 
or  number  of  individuals,  until  they  shall  have  first  per- 
formed their  part  in  the  great  drama  of  life,  and  have  shown 
themselves  worthy  to  be  possessed  of  its  title,  and  that  their 
qualifications  and  capabilities  are  such  as  to  be  able  to  main- 
tain its  possession,  and  properly  care  for  it,  for  none  have 
the  right  to  say  that  they  ought  to  become  possessed  of  that 
which  they  have  not  the  ability  to  care  for. 

To  place  one  in  a  position  that  is  beyond  his  calling  and 
ability  to  maintain,  or  he  become  possessed  of  wealth  in 
property  and  lands  beyond  his  ability  to  care  for,  it  will 
be  only  a  question  of  time  when  he  will  become  dispos- 
sessed of  his  wealth,  or  lose  his  station  to  which  he  has 
been  called  through  mismanagement,  and  when  after  a 
season  of  comparative  prosperity,   he  finds  himself  upon 
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the  same  plane  from  which  he  emanated,  his  despondency 
and  misfortune  drag  him  down  to  even  a  lower  level. 

We  can  truly  say  that  the  base  of  every  production  is 
land;  it  only  needs  the  modification  given  it  by  labor;  the 
ownership  of  land  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  ownership 
of  your  threshing  machine;  in  the  machine  you  will  find 
that  nature's  bounties  still  exist  —  there  is  a  public  and  a 
private  interest  in  each. 

We  find  that  the  timber  from  which  all  wood  work  is  pro- 
duced is  a  part  of  the  land  when  in  its  raw  state;  and  the 
iron  ore  before  it  is  mined  and  started  on  its  way  to  the 
furnace,  while  it  is  yet  in  its  crude  state,  is  alike  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  realty  from  which  it  is  taken;  when  they  are 
each  raw  material,  the  public  has  an  interest  in  them,  in 
that  they  must  each  be  taxed  as  land  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  expenses  of  the  general  government,  that  also 
of  the  state,  county  and  town. 

Then  when  labor  has  so  modified  these  products,  that 
they  are  found  in  manufactured  articles,  we  find  a  private 
interest  in  them  but  one  which  long  use,  dreaded  fires  or 
other  calamities  may  reduce  to  a  state  of  worthlessness, 
while  the  land  seems  to  hold  a  value  that  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed. If  this  be  true  the  taxes  on  land  works  as  a  re- 
distribution of  wealth;  and  the  history  of  man  tells  us,  that 
when  he  has  amassed  wealth,  has  become  rich  in  this 
world's  goods,  he  has  then  only  reached  the  period  at  which 
he  must  surrender  his  life,  and  his  whole  property  must 
revert  to  another  generation,  to  be  by  them  redistributed  in 
the  manner  and  according  to  the  ability  with  which  they 
have  been  endowed. 

An  individual  or  corporation  then  who  takes  or  becomes 
possessed  of  a  part  of  the  common  property,  if  he  continues 
to  improve  it,  and  pays  his  annual  rent  by  way  of  taxes 
and  donations  to  the  people,  and  finally  turns  his  property, 
together  with  its  increased  value,  over  to  the  succeeding 
generation,  he  has  done  his  part,  and  what  in  my  opinion 
the  Lord  willed  him  to  do;  and  we  find  in  him  one  of  the 
great  examples  of  redistribution. 

So  long  as  it  must  be  in  this  wise  transferred,  then  an  in- 
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dividual  or  a  corporation  has  the  right  to  acquire,  main- 
tain or  hold,  whatever  amount  of  property  their  cultivated 
natural  ability  will  allow;  and  I  would  say  further,  that  so 
far  as  corporations,  monopolies  and  trusts  are  concerned, 
and  the  wealth  represented  by  them,  we  need  have  no  fear 
of  them,  we,  as  property  holding  individuals,  for  the  reason 
that  just  so  soon  as  we  learn  of  the  true  law  of  individual 
ownership,  "  of  the  property  rights  of  individuals,"  when  we 
become  fully  cognizant  of  our  individual  wealth  and 
strength,  of  the  strength  it  will  show  if  combined,  you  will 
see  that  you  are  strong  enough  as  farmers,  by  combining 
your  possessions,  to  break  and  bring  to  financial  ruin,  the 
strongest  monopoly  or  trust,  that  it  is  possible  to  form. 

But  say  you,  how  are  we,  the  present  and  rising  genera- 
tions to  comprehend  all  this  ? 

Then  I  would  answer:  The  state  of  Wisconsin,  from 
north  to  south — from  Lake  Michigan  on  the  east,  to  '"the 
father  of  waters  "  on  the  west  —  beautiful  state  —  state  rich 
in  agriculture,  minerals  and  vast  forests  of  valuable  tim- 
ber—  state  far  famed  and  with  a  name  pure,  spotless  and 
unblemished  by  any  of  her  own  citizens — she  is  the  peer 
of  any  other  state  in  the  union,  not  alone  in  agricultural 
pursuits  and  wealth  of  natural  products,  but  also,  as  to  edu- 
cational facilities.  Alike,  this  government  is  the  peer  of 
any  other  in  the  world  in  that  respect;  then  it  is  not  that  I 
would  advocate  a  reform  in  our  system  of  schools,  or  in  the 
methods  of  imparting  knowledge,  but  a  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  laws,  not  only  upon  the  pages  of  our  statutes,  but 
those  of  our  moral  natures,  in  that  the  farmer's  sons  and 
daughters,  as  well  as  all  others,  shall  acquire  that  knowl- 
edge which  our  educational  institutions  promise  them,  if 
they  will  only  seek  and  obtain  it. 

I  believe  that  you  have  started  in  the  right  direction.  Be 
sure  that  your  steps  are  forward  and  not  backward,  and 
let  me  further  say :  That  by  this  gathering  here  this  week, 
b}^  the  interest  that  you  and  each  of  you  are  taking  in  your 
work;  by  your  methods  of  conducting  these  meetings,  the 
one  grand  and  beneficial  school  to  the  farmer,  is  the  "  Far- 
mers' convention." 
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Mr.  J.  M.  Fish  — If  I  am  permitted  I  would  like  to  speak 
a  few  moments  in  relation  to  one  part  to  the  gentleman's 
paper  where  he  says,  "  we  have  no  fear  of  a  corporation." 

I  live  down  in  Walworth  county:  to  go  from  there  to 
Reedsburg  where  my  aged  mother  lives,  I  have  to  travel  on 
two  lines  of  railroad,  these  two  lines  are  competing  lineis, 
and  in  order  to  arrive  at  Reedsburg  it  takes  the  best  part  of 
a  day  and  night.  Now  I  don't  know  as  we  need  to  fear  any- 
thing from  those  corporations,  but  I  do  say  they  make  it 
terribly  uncomfortable  for  us.  I  dare  say,  in  this  conven- 
tion, one  half  of  these  here  have  been  delayed,  seriously 
delayed,  in  getting  here  on  account  of  disconnecting  lines 
of  railroad,  and  not  only  are  the  people  delayed,  but,  which 
is  sometimes  of  even  greater  importance,  the  mails  also  have 
to  be  held  to  wait  for  these  connections.  Now,  is  it  not  time 
for  the  traveling  public  of  Wisconsin  to  see  that  these  com- 
peting lines  are  made  to  make  connections,  so  that  the  pub- 
lic can  get  at  least  to  the  capital  without  taking  a  day  and 
a  night,  when  they  are  not  over  a  hundred  miles  off.  I  have 
noticed  this  thing  for  a  great  number  of  years,  being  com- 
pelled to  travel  from  where  I  live  on  the  St.  Paul  line  to 
Reedsburg,  and  I  have  thought  for  years  that  some  one  or 
some  class  of  people  would  take  hold  of  this  subject,  and 
make  some  legislation  that  would  compel  lines  of  railroad 
to  make  connections  so  that  the  public  could  get  somewhere 
in  a  decent  length  of  time  after  they  had  paid  their- fare. 

They  may  say,  which  they  do,  that  they  can't  make  con- 
nections. But  I  have  been  many  times  to  Beloit  when  I 
could  see  the  tail  end  of  the  train  going  up  the  Northwestern 
just  as  ours  was  getting  in  there,  and  be  compelled  to  lay 
there  from  six  to  ten  hours,  and  it  looks  to  me  as  though  it 
is  a  little  more  than  human  nature  ought  to  endure,  and  I 
do  hope  that  this  present  legislature  will  introduce  some 
bill  whereby  this  evil  may  be  remedied.     (Great  applause. ) 
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COUNTY  FAIRS. 


Hon.  mark  CURTIS,  Hebron. 


Fairs  are  of  ancient  origin.  The  first  charter  of  the  great 
fair  at  Strowbriclge,  near  Cambridge,  England,  was  granted 
by  King  John  for  the  maintenance  of  a  leper  hospital,  but 
tiie  origin  is  ascribed  to  another,  Carausius,  the  rebel  Em- 
perior  of  Britain,  A.  D.  207. 

Fairs  had  their  commencement  in  church  festivals.  The 
greatest  fair  in  Europe  at  one  time  was  the  Eastern  and 
Michaelmas  at  Leipsic,  which  attracted  tens  of  thousands  as 
visitors.  While  the  India  fairs  of  the  Upper  Ganges  re- 
ceived a  yearly  attendance  of  from  200,000  to  300,000,  and 
every  twelfth  year  in  connection  therewith,  a  special  pil- 
grimage to  the  sacred  river  and  fair  was  made  with  an  at- 
tendance of  a  million  and  upwards. 

Fairs  were  originally  the  means  by  which  an  exchange 
of  products  was  effected  in  a  given  district. 

Some  of  the  most  noted  fairs  became  extinct  as  they  de- 
generated into  scenesiof  merriment,  and  consequently  into 
disrepute,  the  Glascow  Fair,  the  famous  Donnybrook  Fair 
near  Dublin,  as  they  were  attended  with  boistrous  hilar- 
ity, and  games  were  introduced  as  were  most  likely  to  at- 
tract a  concourse  of  people,  such  as  foot-ball,  wrestling, 
cudgel  playing,  yawning,  flying  dragoons,  grinning  through 
a  horse  collar,  mock  giants,  monstrous  fishes,  soaped  pigs, 
smoking  matches,  eating  hot  hasty  pudding,  whistling, 
wheelbarrow  races,  altogether  not  unlike  modern  devices  to 
draw  a  crowd. 

The  word  fair  as  at  present  used  in  the  United  States  does 
not  have  its  old  world  signification,  being  now  applied  al- 
most exclusively  to  industrial  exhibits.  The  hereditary 
traits  of  the  people  impel  them  to  annual  gatherings,  and 
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hence  the  county  fair,  or  as  the  paragrapher  of  the  city 
daily  facetiously  styles  it,  the  Annual  Pumpkin  Show.  The 
senior  county  agricultural  society  in  Wisconsin  is  the  She- 
boygan; its  natal  day,  July  4,  1851.  Columbia  comes  next 
November  10,  1851;  Jefferson,  September  10,  1853;  Sauk 
county,  February  22,  1855;  Walworth,  1858. 

Fifty-eight  county  and  district  agricultural  societies  re- 
ported to  the  secretary  of  state  in  1887,  and  his  report 
shows  that  the  total  receipts  of  the  societies,  from  all  sour- 
ces, were  $106,788.61  and  that  disbursements  were  1.109,- 
474.07,  showing  an  excess  of  expenditures  of  $2,295.33. 
These  societies  received  aid  from  the  state  to  the  amount  of 
$14,223.34,  and  this  added  to  the  excess  of  expenditures  over 
receipts  would  make  about  $17,000  deficit,  or  wanting  that 
amount  to  make  them  self-sustaining.  The  attendance 
was  200,000  and  the  amount  paid  in  premiums  was  $38,- 
338.01.  The  total  indebtedness  of  these  societies  as  re- 
ported was  $2,299.  This  does  not  include  the  amount  due 
on  real  estate. 

The  total  amount  that  has  been  paid  by  the  state  in  aid  of 
agricultural  societies,  including  the  state  agricultural  so- 
ciety is  $265,733.30.     For  Farmers'  Institutes,  $34,000. 

How  shall  the  county  fair  be  made  to  do  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number:  1st.  I  would  say,  less  in  number 
and  better.  Every  county  fair  should  have  a  population  of 
from  30,000  to  40,000  to  draw  from  in  order  to  make  it  a 
financial  success,  and  the  financial  part  is  the  great  feature 
to  build  upon. 

2nd.  I  would  have  the  law  so  amended  that  the  county 
board  could  purchase,  and  the  county  own  the  grounds  for 
its  agricultural  society.     It  should  be  rent  free. 

3rd.  I  would  have  the  county  board  provide  an  office  for 
the  secretary  at  the  county  seat,  where  its  records  should 
be  kept  accessible  to  all  in  order  that  comparisons  might  be 
made  from  year  to  year,  as  to  the  character  of  the  exhibits, 
also  to  note  the  progress  made,  or  otherwise. 

The  fair  should  be  educational,  and  the  records  if  cor- 
rectly kept  would  be  an  epitome  of  the  resources  of  the 
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county  and  the  advancement  made  in  an  enlightened  un- 
derstanding. 

There  can  be  changes  made  in  the  management  of  fairs 
that  will  benefit  exhibitors  as  well  as  those  who  attend  to 
receive  benefits. 

All  live  stock  should  be  judged  by  an  expert,  and  in  a 
ring  surrounded  by  an  amphitheater  in  which  those  in  at- 
tendance could  have  free  seats.  When  the  blue  ribbon  was 
placed  upon  an  animal  the  expert  judge  should  explain  to 
the  audience  by  points,  why  the  first  premium  should  be 
placed  upon  that  particular  animal  in  preference  to  others 
of  the  same  class  within  the  ring.  This  should  be  done  in 
a  way  to  impart  instruction  to  his  auditors;  an  object  les- 
son by  which  they  would  be  benefited. 

The  fair  should  be  a  permanent  institution,  as  it  brings 
home  those  that  have  taken  up  their  residences  in  different 
states  distant  sometimes  hundreds  of  miles.  Absent  friends 
arrange  these  visitations  so  as  to  take  in  the  home  fair,  and 
there  meet  old  acquaintances,  many  of  whom  they  would 
not  see  except  as  they  meet  in  this  way. 

And  finally  the  fair  should  be  conducted  in  a  manner  that 
should  benefit  all  classes,  there  should  be  something  besides 
the  cattle,  horses,  swine,  sheep  and  machinery.  The  ladies' 
department  should  receive  attention,  needle-work  and  culi- 
nary. Every  fair  should  have  a  school  department  and  a 
day  known  as  school  children's  day.  I  am  proud  to  record 
the  fact  that  a  day  set  apart  for  the  children,  originated 
with  a  county  fair,  and  it  has  become  so  popular  that  the 
great  expositions  and  state  fairs  have  their  children's  day, 
a  day  set  apart  for  the  admission  of  school  children. 

The  annual  gatherings  of  the  people  are  but  the  outcome 
of  heredity.  How  many  look  forward  to  the  time  as  being 
the  only  rift  in  the  cloud  of  their  monotonous  existence. 

So  let  the  fairs  go  on,  for  they  are  here  to  stay,  make 
them  better,  make  them  permanent.  Let  it  be  seen  and  felt 
that  they  have  fulfilled  a  mission  of  good. 
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Mr.  Curtis  —  Women  are  not  the  only  persons  who  are 
unable  to  write  without  making  a  postcript,  for  I  have  a 
postscript  to  my  talk  about  fairs.  I  asked  Mr.  Morrison  to 
write  his  ideas  on  the  subject  and  I  would  put  them  with 
my  own  and  read  it  as  one  paper.  His  business  was  sa 
pressing  that  he  had  no  time  until  last  evening,  and  he  wrote 
a  few  ideas  at  a  time  when  I  could  not  make  them  my  own 
if  I  would.     So  I  will  read  it  separately: 


THE   COUNTY   FAIR. 

Has  the  county  fair  thus  far  fulfilled  its  mission?  Yes, 
it  has  more  than  paid  all  its  cost.  These  annual  exhibitions 
have  given  to  the  farmer,  the  breeder,  the  manufacturer  of 
agricultural  machinery  an  opportunity  of  showing  the 
people  the  improvements  they  have  made,  which  by  com- 
parison and  competition  have  inspired  laudable  emulation 
in  all  product?  of  the  farm. 

They  are  the  jubilee  days  of  the  farmer  and  his  family. 
The  social  interchange  of  opinion,  experiments,  methods 
of  cultivation,  merits  of  particular  breeds  or  strains  of 
domestic  animals,  the  best  varieties  of  grains  and  a  thousand 
other  exhibits  which  will  suggest  ideas  and  improvements  to 
be  carried  home  and  put  to  a  practical  test.  They  are  the 
farmers'  school,  where  object  lessons  engender  a  spirit  of 
honorable  emulation  in  everything  pertaining  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanical  arts. 

The  object  of  this  brief  paper  is  to  secure  your  attention, 
provoke  discussion  and  to  elicit  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
way  of  conducting  our  county  fairs.  Make  your  fair  for 
all.     Interest  everybody  in  the  county. 

In  the  make  up  of  a  premium  list,  except  upon  live  stock 
and  trials  of  speed,  better  send  five  or  ten  exhibitors  away 
from  the  annual  fair  satisfied  with  a  dollar  apiece,  than  one 
person  with  five  or  ten  dollars,  and  the  remaining  four  or 
nine  displeased  with  the  association  and  the  awarding  com- 
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mittee,  commenting  openly  upon  partiality,  and  their  mind 
fully  made  up  never  to  exhibit  again  at  the  county  fair. 

Deal  liberally  and  with  an  open  hand,  as  the  co-operation 
of  the  entire  public  is  necessary  to  success. 

The  awarding  of  premiums  upon  live  stock  should  re- 
ceive the  same  attention  as  those  of  trials  of  speed.  The 
work  of  the  committee  should  be  conducted  before  the  am- 
phitheater, and  certain  hours  of  the  day  devoted  exclus- 
ively to  the  awarding  and  delivering  of  premiums.  This 
should  be  made  the  grand  object  lesson  of  the  fair,  and  the 
committee,  be  it  one  or  three,  should  be  required  to  give 
publicly,  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  their  judgment. 

I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  single  admission  ticket 
should  be  adopted  by  all  county  fairs. 
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AGRICULTURE  — ITS  DIGNITY,    UTILITY   AND    RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES. 

Hon.  WILLIAM  KENNEDY,  Appleton. 

Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  —  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  subject  upon  which  I  am  about  to  address 
you,  is  altogether  out  of  proportion,  with  either  the  time  or 
space  to  which  addresses,  delivered  before  your  body,  on 
occasions  of  this  kind,  are  necessarily  restricted.  I  shall 
not  have  the  hardihood,  however,  to  disregard  the  proprie- 
ties of  the  occasion,  by  venturing  upon  an  elaborate  or  ex- 
haustive discussion  of  the  subject  which  I  have  selected. 
Nor  do  I  think  I  could  do  this  successfully,  however  favor  - 
able  the  circumstances  might  be  for  such  an  undertaking. 
I  ought  perhaps  to  apologize  for  venturing  to  address  you 
at  all  upon  a  subject — even  though  but,  perhaps,  inciden- 
tally connected  with  agriculture.  Supreme  excellence 
in  any  field  of  labor,  and  especially  in  the  field  of 
literary  labor,  is  the  gift  of  few  only.  Painstaking, 
industrious  mediocrity  is  about  all  that  can  reasonably 
be  expected  of  the  most  of  us.  The  dignity  of  any 
calling  depends  wholly  upon  its  manliness,  its  utility  and 
its  morality. 

Any  calling  possessing  these  qualities  is  eminently 
useful,  eminently  respectable.  That  that  of  agriculture 
possesses  them,  in  a  very  high  degree,  will  not,  I  think, 
be  seriously  questioned,  certainly  not  by  those  best  qualified 
to  judge,  and  upon  whose  judgraent  we  can  place  implicit 
reliance.  This,  no  doubt,  may  be  deemed  an  exaggeration 
by  some,  perhaps  excessively  eulogistic  of  agriculture.  But 
yet,  notwithstanding  this,  I  shall  still  insist  that  I  am  right, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so,  without  venturing  upon  any 
elaborate  argument  to  prove  it,  because  such  argument 
were,  indeed,  unnecessary. 

I  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  say  in  passing  that  the 
pleasures  and  utility  arising  from  agricultural  pursuits  have 
afforded  a  theme  since  the  earliest  times,  upon  which  the 
12— A.  S. 
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greatest  orators,  poets  and  philosophers  have  loved 
to  elucidate.  When  agriculture  was  upon  its  decline 
m  ancient  Rome,  the  greatest  of  Roman  poets,  animated, 
no  doubt,  by  the  heat  and  glow  of  an  inspiration,  not 
altogether  of  the  earth  earthy,  invoked  into  existence 
the  power  of  winning  and  sublime  verse,  with  a  view  of  re- 
calling to  his  declining  countrymen  the  ancient  glories  of 
agriculture,  and  with  a  design  of  impressing  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  this  pursuit,  and  of  its  cultivation,  for  the  res- 
urrection of  their  ancient  morals  and  ancient  hardihood, 
and  to  rescue  their  perishing  country  from  its  downward 
tendency.  And  this  is  equally  true  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  Roman  historians;  he  too  bewailed  the  decline  of 
agriculture  amongst  his  people;  and  he  too  sought  to  im- 
press upon  them  the  necessity  of  its  cultivation,  but  all 
in  vain.  But  perhaps  of  all  men,  either  in  ancient  or  in 
modern  times,  the  greatest  of  Roman  orators,  in  his  treatise 
oii  old  age,  has  written  the  most  lovingly  and  tenderly  of 
the  dignity,  the  simplicity  and  the  beauty,  the  loveliness, 
the  morality,  the  utility,  the  comfort  and  the  consolation, 
always  arising,  and  always  inseparable,  from  rural  life,  and 
from  agricultural  pursuits,  and  from  their  cultivation. 

Nor  was  this  appreciation  of  the  dignity  or  this  enthusi- 
asm for  rural  life  and  agricultural  pursuits  confined  to  the 
ancients  only;  indeed  in  these  respects  the  moderns  have 
far  surpassed  them.  It  were  superfluous  in  this  instance  and 
for  this  purpose  to  enumerate  illustrious  names.  In  this  par- 
ticular instance,  however,  Wordsworth  cannot,  with  propri- 
ety, be  passed  by  in  silence,  since  he  has  been  pronounced  by 
the  best  and  most  competent  authority  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
glories  of  English  poetry,  perhaps,  the  greatest  English  poet 
since  Milton.  He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  his  whole 
life  long  was,  from  choice,  passed  in  the  country,  in  the 
midst  of  an  agricultural  people;  and  he  always  evinced  the 
most  lively  interest  in  their  pursuits,  and  in  their  daily  lives, 
and  did  all  he  possibly  could  to  improve  and  better  and 
ennoble  their  condition,  both  by  precept  and  by  example. 
Indeed,  the  best  part  of  his  verse,  that  part  in  which  his 
genius  is  most  peculiarly  and  significantly  signalized,  and 
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throug:h  and  by  which  he  has  reflected  splendor  upon 
his  native  country,  and  upon  its  literature,  and  won  for 
himself  an  imperishable  debt  of  gratitude,  for  the  great 
work  he  has  done,  in  making  his  fellowmen,  of  all  English 
speaking  races,  better  and  purer  and  happier  and  wiser. 

Agriculture  ante-dates  all  mere  human  occupations.  Its 
necessity  arose  with  the  creation  of  man.  Its  origin  is 
equally  ancient.  And  because  it  ante-dates  all  mere  human 
occupations  it  will  also  survive  them  all,  because  it  can 
only  cease  to  exist  after  the  human  race  shall  have  perished 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  most  distinguished 
men  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  have,  as  I  have  already 
said,  lavished  praises  upon  the  blessings  of  agriculture,^ 
and  have  cheerfully  participated  in  its  toils.  Its  dignity 
was  assured  and  unquestioned  even  amongst  the  most  en- 
lightened nations  of  the  ancient  world.  The  patriarchs  of 
the  scriptural  times,  experienced  delight  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil;  it  is  said  that  Abraham  was  rich  in  cattle,  in 
gold  and  in  silver.  Job  was  an  extensive  farmer;  he  had 
sheep,  and  cattle,  and  oxen,  and  asses  by  the  thousands. 
Nor  was  agriculture  neglected  in  Greece,  during  the  time  that 
Greece  occupied  her  proudest  pre-eminence;  and  the  freemen 
who  tilled  her  fields,  cultivated  her  soil,  were  regarded 
more  highly  as  a  class,  than  manufacturers  or  mechanics, 
who  were  said  to  have  been  at  that  time  mostly  slaves. 
And  agriculture  was  still  much  more  respected  amongst  the 
ancient  Romans  than  among  the  Greeks.  When  Rome  was 
at  the  heighth  of  her  glory,  at  the  time  when  she  was  mis- 
tress of  the  world,  the  arbiter  of  nations,  alike  invunerable 
and  invincible,  very  many  of  her  most  illustrious  citizens 
lived  upon  their  own  farms,  and  were  not  ashamed  to  labor 
upon  them  with  their  own  hands.  Cato  is  said  to  have 
been  both  a  practical  and  scientific  farmer,  especially  so 
for  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Details  are  uniformly 
tedious,  if  not  distasteful,  and  in  this  place,  for  want 
of  time,  inadmissible.  But  what  school-boy  has  not 
heard  of  Cincinnatus?  He  was  found  at  his  plow, 
when  called  upon  by  his  country  to  take  command 
of  its  armies,  in  defense  of  her  liberties  and  her  civ 
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tion.  As  soon  as  victory  perched  upon  his  banner,  he  re- 
fused to  accept  the  Dictatorship  of  the  Republic,  which  was 
generously  and  unanimously  tendered  him  by  his  fellow 
-countrymen:  but  returned  to  his  fields  and  took  up  his  plow 
.  again. 

The  decline  of  agriculture  in  Rome  was  solely  in  con- 
sequence of  the  enervating  excesses  of  its  people,  and 
-of  the  gross,  unparalleled  corruption  everywhere  prevalent 
among  them,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  which 
their  country  was  stripped  of  its  greatness,  deprived  of  its 
nationality,  and  parceled  out  amongst  the  less  cultured,  but 
more  strong,  sturdy  and  savage  hordes  and  barbarians  of 
the  north.  Even  almost  in  our  own  time  we  find  a  Burke, 
a  Jefferson  and  a  Washington,  three  names  among  the 
most  illustrious  of  our  race,  retiring  from  the  public  scenes 
and  places  in  which  they  shone  unrivaled  in  their  genera- 
tion, and  in  which  they  acquired  an  enviable  immortality, 
voluntarily  retiring  to  the  shades  of  a  Beaconsfield,  a  Mon- 
■ticello  and  a  Mount  Vernon,  there  to  pass  away,  amid  the 
quietness  and  solitude  of  nature,  and  amid  the  scenes  of 
rural  life,  the  few  remaining  j^ears  allotted  to  them,  at  that 
lovable  period  when  the  better  qualities,  both  of  maturity 
-and  of  childhood,  intermingle,  which  no  doubt  they  fully 
enjoyed,  since  this  felicitous  blending  is  peculiar  to  well 
spent  lives  only. 

Even  in  our  own  day,  certainly,  the  greatest  genius  of 
Russia,  if  not,  indeed,  of  our  time,  has  abandoned  with 
alacrity  the  emoluments  and  distinctions  arising  from  the 
highest  stations  in  his  native  country,  and  voluntarily  taken 
up  his  abode  among  the  peasants,  prefering  the  beauty  and 
felicity  and  utility,  arising  from  rural  life,  and  from  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  from  their  cultivation,  to  all  the  fas- 
cinating splendors  of  one  of  the  most  gorgeous,  magnificent 
and  ambitious  courts  of  Europe.  In  the  make-up  of  this  illus- 
trious man  almost  all  the  elements  essential  to  the  composi- 
tion of  a  saint  are  interfused,  intermixed,  interwoven  and 
inseparable  from  his  being,  from  his  nature.  If  Tolstoi  had 
been  living  in  the  days  of  Christ,  he  might  possibly  not  have 
^been  found  among  the  apostles,  since  their  number  was 
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limited  to  twelve;  but  because  he  would  even  at  that  time 
have  been  a  Christian,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  found, 
bleeding  and  mangled,  upon  the  floor  of  a  Roman  amphi- 
theatre, in  some  one  of  the  heaps  of  Christian  martyrs, 
dead  and  dying,  slaughtered  and  devoured  by  wild  beasts, 
to  glut  the  carniverous  appetite  for  Christian  flesh,  to  par- 
tially satiate  the  horrible  and  savage  thirst  for  Christian 
gore,  of  a  paganized,  materialized,  vulgarized,  brutalized, 
sensualized  and  beastilized  Roman  populace,  in  which  not 
one  sex  only,  but  both  alike  participated  and  with  equal 
felicity,  the  women,  if  anything,  evincing  the  more  morbid, 
unnatural,  depraved  and  malignant  glee  at  these  brutal  ex- 
hibitions of  deliberately  contrived  methods  of  clumsy  butch- 
ery and  of  blood. 

Nor  are  the  causes  of  the  fascination  which  rural  scenes 
and  agricultural  pursuits  exercise  over  men  of  distinguished 
parts  far  to  seek.  The  truth  is  that  agriculture  is  the  one 
occupation  most  natural  to  man,  and  which  after  all  he  is 
the  best  qualified  to  fill.  All  other  vocations,  however 
necessary  they  may  be,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  are  essen- 
tially mechanical,  essentially  artificial.  And  it  is  perhaps 
also  the  most  wholesome  of  all  mere  human  occupations, 
since  it  is  not  only  the  most  natural  to  man,  but  it  is  also 
the  most  healthful  by  virtue  of  its  inherent  nature  and 
character.  Here  only  can  he  attain  his  most  perfect  devel- 
opment; provided  always,  however,  his  life  be  properly 
regulated,  both  physically  and  mentally.  With  rare  ex- 
ceptions the  fascinations  or  pleasures  of  city  life  are  in  the 
main  superficial,  always  essentially  artificial,  illusury. 

It  may  be  occasionally,  however,  as  the  farmer  boy  ap- 
proaches manhood,  that  he  may  feel  silently  working 
within  him  the  mysterious  pulsations  of  genius,  and  that 
he  longs  for  that  which  he  conceives  perhaps  erroneously, 
to  be  a  wider  scope  and  more  ambitious  field  in  which  to 
develop  his  character,  in  which  to  exercise  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  those  gifts  with  which  a  beneficent  God 
may  have  enriched  him;  and  that  in  pursuance  of  this 
yearning  or  desire  he  finally  leaves,  not  without  regret,  the 
house  in  which  he  was  born,  and  perhaps  his  parents  and 
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grandparents  before  him,  the  scenes  amid  which  his  youth- 
ful and  more  happy  days  were  passed,  and  which  he  can 
never  wholly  dismiss  from  his  recollections,  associated  as 
they  are  with  the  companions  of  his  childhood  and  the 
charms  arising  from  school-boy  associations: 

"  And  dear  the  school  boy  spot  we  ne'er  forget, 
Though  there  we  are  forgot;" 

and  out  he  finally  goes  into  this  somewhat  accidental  and 
work-day  world  of  ours;  and  it  may  be  that  in  the  course 
of  time,  and  after  he  shall  have  attained  to  the  full  maturity 
•of  his  powers,  either  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  own 
genius,  or  through  some  fortuitous  circumstances  of  either 
or  of  both,  he  may  be  found  in  the  senate  halls  of  his  coun- 
try, electrifying  his  hearers  by  the  fascinations  of  his  elo- 
quence; or  perhaps  wisely  dispensing  justice  from  the  high- 
est judicial  tribunal  of  his  land,  or  it  may  be  at  the  head  of 
embattled  legions,  in  the  hour  of  his  country's  peril,  in 
defense  of  her  liberties  and  of  her  institutions ;  and  then  again 
perhaps  it  may  be  among  the  wealthy  magnates  or  million- 
.aires  of  the  land;  but  no  matter  where,  or  however  distin- 
guished he  may  become,  as  the  night  of  life  is  nearing,  and 
while  surrounded  by  the  public  splendors  of  the  world,  or  it 
may  be  perhaps  in  the  isolation  or  solitude  of  his  own  cham- 
ber, palatially,  luxuriously  furnished,  his  thoughts  will, 
oftentimes,  involuntarily  revert  to  the  period  of  his  pure 
and  spotless  childhood,  and  through  the  divine  instru- 
mentalities, alike,  of  memory  and  imagination,  his  humble, 
early  home,  the  rustic  school  which  in  youth  he  attended, 
the  rural  chapel  with  its  green  grassy  church  yard,  within 
which  perhaps  are  deposited  the  ashes  of  his  fathers,  the 
streams  beside  which  he  strayed  in  boyhood,  the  friends  and 
companions  of  his  early  days,  with  all  the  reminiscences 
and  never  to  be  forgotten  recollections  from  which  they  are 
inseparable,  a  mother's  undying  love,  a  father's  great  but 
deep  and  silent  affection,  the  merry  prattle  and  silvery 
glee  of  little  brothers  and  of  sisters  will  all  pass  again  in 
quick  review  before  him;  and  when  he  finally  awakens 
from  this  delicious  revery,  as  awake  he  must,  he  must  need 
regret  that  the  illusion  is  not  a  reality;  and  how  gladly 
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would  he  exchange  the  latter  for  the  earlier  period  of  his 
life;  and  M^hile  perhaps  bathed  in  tears;  and,  if  not  in  the 
exact  language,  he  will  at  least  inarticulately  give  utter- 
ance to  the  thoughts  so  felicitously  expressed  by  the  old 
Persian  tent  maker,  many  hundred  years  ago,  beneath  the 
blue,  tranquil  oriental  skies  of  Naishapur,  which  through 
the  transmuting  genius  of  Fitzgerald  have  been  best  made 
known  to  us: 

"  The  Worldly  Hope  men  set  their  Hearts  upon 
Turns  ashes  —or  it  prospers;  and  anon, 
Like  Snow  upon  the  Desert's  dusty  Face, 
Ligliting  a  little  hour  or  two  —  was  gone." 

It  were  perhaps  a  little  out  of  place,  to  dwell  at  such  great, 
perhaps  unnecessary  length,  in  seeking  to  elucidate  the 
pleasures  and  utility  inseparable  from  the  dignity  of  agricul- 
ture, since  the  mere  naked  statement  of  the  proposition, 
unsupported  by  any  argument,  carries  infallible  convic- 
tion along  with  it. 

The  dignity  of  this  pursuit  is  above  and  beyond  question, 
because  that  dignity  is  not  of  man's  creation,  but  of  God's 
wise  institution.  The  utility,  then,  inseparable  from  agri- 
culture is  unquestioned  and  unquestionable.  In  this  respect 
it  stands  alone  and  unrivaled  among  all  mere  secular  occupa- 
tions. The  sustenance  of  mankind  is  furnished  through  it 
and  by  it  and  is  dependent  upon  it;  and  so  will  it  continue  to 
Ibe  always,  so  long  as  the  human  element  forms  a  part  and 
parcel  of  our  nature.  The  importance  of  this  vocation,  in 
this  respect,  places  it  over  and  above  all  mere  secular  callings ; 
and  because  of  this,  it,  and  those  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
it  are  entitled  to  the  highest  and  most  respectful  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  their  fellow  men. 

The  responsibilities  incidental  to,  and  inseparable  from 
Agriculture,  open  a  much  wider  field  for  discussion.  These 
responsibilities  are  far  reaching  in  their  scope,  are  fearful, 
incalcuble,  innumerable  and  upon  the  proper  discharge  of 
which  by  the  agriculturists  of  a  country,  depends  in  a  very 
great  measure  the  success  and  greatness  and  prosperity  of 
that  country  and  of  its  people.  In  order  to  dischar£  e  prop- 
erly the  duties  imposed  by  these  responsibilities,  it  becomes 
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necessary  that  those,  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
shall  thoroughly  understand  it  practically,  technically  and 
scientifically,  the  nature  of  the  vocation, —  I  think  I  may 
almost  say  the  sacred  vocation, — in  which  they  are  engaged. 

Agriculture  in  our  day  is  no  longer  a  mere  trade;  it  has 
attained  at  last,  and  properly  so,  to  the  dignity  of  a  science. 
Mere  industry,  physical  powers,  are  no  longer  sufficient. 
Intellectual  culture,  training  and  discipline  as  agriculturists, 
and  for  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  have  now  become  abso- 
lutely indispensable,  in  order  to  attain  to  a  measurable  de-* 
gree  of  success  therein.  In  many  of  the  states  agricultural 
colleges  are  established,  and  wherever  these  have  been  es- 
tablished they  have  proved  eminently  successful  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  designed.  In  some  of  the 
states  of  the  union,  a  department  of  agriculture  has  been 
simply  added  to  the  state  universities;  and  these  depart- 
ments in  the  main,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
have  proved  wholly  unsuccessful.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  too  plain  to  require  enumeration.  They  will  readily 
suggest  themselves  to  any  intelligent  man  who  will  re- 
flect upon  them,  or  even  partially  investigate  the  causes 
from  which  they  arise.  Too  many  of  the  young  men  who 
attend  our  universities,  attend  solely  with  the  view  of  ac- 
quiring an  education,  which  will  fit  them  for  the  so-called 
learned  professions.  They  are  but  too  apt  to  look  with  con- 
tempt upon  those  whose  ambition  it  is  to  engage  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  This  contempt  of  course  is  unmerited, 
rests  upon  no  foundation  whatsoever,  is  based  upon  an  impu- 
dent assumption,  and  although  it  may  revert  severely  upon 
the  heads  of  its  originators,  still  nevertheless,  it  is  conta- 
gious and  demoralizing  in  its  tendency  and  consequences, 
and  does  much  to  dishearten  the  young  men  and  women 
who  have  come  from  the  farm  solely  with  the  view  of  ac- 
quiring an  education  that  may  not  only  fit  them  for  the 
responsibilities  incident  to  life,  but  especially  so  for  the 
farm  to  whic;h  upon  the  completion  of  their  education,  they 
intend  to  return  and  remain. 

Those  engaged  in  agriculture,  especiall}'"  in  our  countr}'^, 
must  always  be  many,  whilst  those  who  enter  the  so-called 
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learned  professions  must  necessarily  be  few  in  comparison. 
It  is  a  maxim  of  good  government  that  the  greatest  good 
belongs  to  the  greatest  number;  and  if  the  university  is  to 
exist  at  all,  it  should  exist  rather  for  the  many  than  the 
few.  But  there  is  nothing  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  both  a  university,  and  an  agricultural  college  separate 
from  the  university. 

There  is  no  reason  why  such  a  college  should  not  exist  in 
this  state.  The  money  requisite  for  such  an  institution 
would  not  be  extravagantly  wasted,  because  for  this  pur- 
pose it  would  be  but  judiciously  and  wisely  expended. 
Wisconsin,  it  is  said,  has  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  emi- 
nence as  an  agricultural  state,  and  this  is  because  of  the 
degree  of  excellence  to  which  the  agriculturists  of  our  state 
have  attained;  and  that  too  in  spite  of  the  want  of  an  ag- 
ricultural college  in  our  state.  If  an  agricultural  college 
do  not  exist  in  this  state,  the  inexcusable  responsibility  for 
this,  in  the  main,  arises  from  the  agriculturists  of  the  state 
themselves.  They  have  but  to  ask  and  they  shall  receive. 
The  truth  is  that  the  most  of  them  are  not  sufficiently  well 
educated  to  realize  the  importance  and  necessity  of  such 
an  institution.  The  objection  to  such  an  institution,  in  our 
state,  comes  from  the  agriculturists,  and  from  them  I  may 
say  almost  entirely.  The  people  in  our  state,  engaged  in 
pursuits  outside  of  agriculture,  are  in  no  wise  responsible 
for  the  non-existence  of  an  agricultural  college  in  this  state. 
The  cultured  agriculturists  of  our  state,  who  fully  realize 
the  necessity  of  such  an  institution  should  not  rest  satisfied 
until  they  have  educated  the  less  cultured  of  their  brethren 
up  to  the  necessity  of  the  institution  of  such  an  institution. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  mere  human  calling  in  our  day  that 
requires  so  much  study,  reflection,  experience,  knowledge 
and  observation,  as  the  calling,  in  which  the  agriculturists 
are  engaged.  Indeed,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  for  any 
man,  however  industrious  he  may  be,  or  however  great 
his  intellectual  capacity  may  be,  to  master  the  subject 
of  agriculture  in  its  entirety.  If  there  be  any  vocation 
in  which  specialists  are  indispensable,  in  order  to  attain 
to  a  moderate  degree  of    success,  in   some  one  or  more 
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branches,  agriculture  is  certainly  that  vocation.  The  farmer 
in  our  day,  who  is  unscientific^  unmethodical  or  uncultured 
in  his  profession,  is  simply  no  farmer  at  all.  The  petti- 
foggers and  quacks  of  the  world  are  all  together  too  num- 
erous to  be  confined  to  two  of  the  learned  professions  only. 

In  order  to  succeed  in  one's  vocation,  or  calling,  an  apt, 
cultured,  scientific  knowledge  of  such  vocation  or  calling 
is  absolutely  essential.  I  think  I  may  safely  venture  to  state, 
that  the  farmers  of  our  country,  who  have  to  a  very  great 
extent  mastered  the  knowledge  of  their  profession  (for  agri- 
culture in  our  day  has  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession), 
are  in  love  with  their  calling  and  their  vocation.  It  is  only 
the  stupid  among  the  agriculturists  who  dislike  their  call- 
ing, because  they  do  not  love  it;  and  they  do  not  love  it  be- 
cause they  do  not  understand  it;  and  they  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  unsuccessful  in  an  occupation  which  they 
do  not  love  or  understand.  The  institution  of  an  agricul- 
tural college  in  this  state  would  rapidly  weed  out  the  excre- 
scences, so  to  speak,  from  among  the  agriculturists  of  the 
state. 

A  love  of  home  and  of  the  farm  and  its  vocation  should 
be  studiously  cultivated  by  all  those  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  this  when  the  farmers 
fully  realize  that  their  pursuit  in  life  is  equally  as  digni- 
fied, is  equally  as  responsible,  as  that  of  any  other  calling, 
and  that  it  is  equally  as  well,  if  not  better,  calculated  to 
promote  felicity  and  happiness  in  life,  without  which,  life 
itself  were  not  worth  living;  and  that  above  all,  that 
that  success,  which  comes  to  the  average  man  on  this 
earth,  is  equally  as  well,  if  not  better,  attainable  upon 
the  farm,  than  it  is  elsewhere.  The  ambition  of  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  should  be  to  build  up  and 
dignify  an  aggregation  of  happy  homes,  and  not  the 
accumulation  of  vast  fortunes,  which  very  few  only  suc- 
ceed in  attaining;  and  which  often  times  are  only  attained 
through  an  enfeebling  or  loss  of  those  benign  qualities  of 
intellect  and  heart,  without  which  life  itself  becomes  un- 
endurable. 

But  the  f  armer  s  whole  duty  is  not  done  when  he  acquires 
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a  respectable  knowledge  of  his  pursuit  in  life.  With  this 
he  must  not  rest  content.  Man  is  a  creature  of  dual  life,  of 
dual  nature,  of  a  perishable  body  and  an  immortal  soul. 
Neither  of  these  must  be  cultivated  extremely  or  exclusively 
to  the  loss  of  the  other.  This  cannot  be  done  without  im- 
pairing, if  not  destroynig  both.  The  soul  acts  upon  the  body, 
and  the  body  acts  upon  the  soul,  and  the  intellect  in  its  turn 
acts  upon  both.  If  the  intellect  be  not  the  soul,  and  it  is 
believed  that  it  is  not,  it  is,  nevertheless,  so  closely  allied  to, 
and  connected  with  and  inseparable  froai  the  soul,  in  the 
body,  that  the  intellect,  if  permitted  to  remain  stag- 
nant, must  counteract  viciously  upon  the  soul,  and  upon  the 
body  also;  and  the  soul  becomes  so  to  speak  tarnished,  strip- 
ped and  deprived  of  some  of  the  essence  of  its  spirituality 
because  the  body  becomes  brutalized,  vulgarized  and 
beastilized,  and  all  because  the  intellect  is  allowed  to 
remain  dead  and  stagnant.  A  partial  development  only 
of  the  soul  or  body  is  pernicious,  oftentimes  disas- 
trous. To  a  proper  and  wholesome  development  of  man 
the  proper  development  of  all  his  faculties,  of  his  soul,  his 
body  and  his  intellect  are  indispensable.  In  order  to  be  a 
wholesome  or  good  man  the  intellectual  faculty  in  him, 
must  be  cultivated  to  the  utmost  of  its  capacity.  In  order 
to  do  this  thoroughly  the  soul  and  body  cannot  be  neglected, 
or  overlooked.  And  to  and  for  this  purpose  an  education 
and  a  culture,  outside  of  one's  mere  calling,  is  not  simply 
requisite,  it  is  indeed  indispensable;  and  this  is  especially 
applicable  to  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  since, 
in  part,  by  virtue  of  their  vocation,  they  are  apt  to  neglect 
the  intellect  through  the  severe  strains  put  by  them  upon 
the  body.  If  they  will  continue  to  work  twelve  hours  a  day 
upon  the  farm,  they  will  be  in  no  condition  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  for  the  acquisition  of  culture.  Whatever 
their  physical  necessities  may  be,  they  ought  not  to  forget 
that  the  mortal  body  and  the  immortal  soul  must  neces- 
sarily suffer,  if  the  intellect  be  permitted  to  remain  persist- 
ently inactive.  At  least  an  hour  or  two  a  day  should  be 
laid  aside  by  every  farmer  for  the  study  of  good  books;  and 
when  I  say  good  books  I  mean  those  that  have  been  written 
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by  men  of  true  genius,  and  that  have  stood  the  test  of  the 
most  searching  and  intelligent  criticism.  Every  farmer's 
house,  whether  he  be  a  scholar  or  otherwise,  should  contain 
at  least  a  small  library  of  well  selected  books.  It  may  be 
that  he  cannot  read  or  understand  them  himself;  but  it  is  to 
be  ID  resumed  that  his  children  or  some  of  his  neighbors  may. 
Even  though  they  may  remain  upon  their  shelves  compara- 
tively unread,  nevertheless,  these  silent,  sublime,  I  had 
almost  said  infallible  monitors,  unconsciously  exercise  upon 
the  inmates  of  that  house,  as  well  as  upon  all  those 
who  may  enter  therein,  from  time  to  time,  a  holy, 
moralizing,  intellectualizing  and  spiritualizing  in- 
fluence, an  influence  salutary  for  good  always 
because  it  is  far  reaching  in  its  benign  beneficence. 
Althougli  apparently  dead  and  lifeless,  these  books 
are  not  dead  or  lifeless,  because  they  are  a  part  of,  and 
emanate  from  that  divine  spark  or  element  in  man,  which 
cannot  wholly  die,  because  it  survives  the  death  of  the  body 
always.  A  bookless  house,  however  gorgeously  furnished 
is  but  a  palatial  dungeon.  The  humblest  home  in  our  land, 
well  stocked  with  good  books,  is  far  preferable  to  the  proud- 
est home  of  the  biggest  millionaire  without  books,  since 
the  home  of  the  former  is  for  the  soul,  the  body  and  the  in- 
tellect, while  that  of  the  latter  is  for  the  body  only.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  judiciously  expended,  will  enable 
any  farmer  to  purchase  all  of  the  best  classics  in  good  type 
and  in  good  binding.  And  what  a  treasure  for  so  slight  an 
outlay.  In  other  words,  the  sale  of  a  mere  horse,  slightly 
above  the  average  value,  will  enable  a  farmer  to  purchase, 
for  himself  and  family,  all  the  books  written  by  men  of 
real  genius  in  all  ages  and  countries.  This  admonition, 
kindly  given,  should  not  be  overlooked,  neither  should  it  be 
neglected. 

There  is  perhaps  no  class  in  the  community  who  in  re- 
ality have  a  better  opportunity  for  intellectual  study  than 
those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Of  course  I  omit 
in  this  enumeration  those  persons  of  wealth  and  leisure, 
who  may  be  industriously  inclined,  and  who  are  mainly 
intent   on  the   acquisition   of  knowledge  and  of   culture. 
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But  with  this  exception  I  exclude  no  other.  The  country, 
because  comparatively  unexciting,  is  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  reading,  for  study,  since  quietness,  solitude  and 
the  beauties  of  nature  are  very  largely  essential  for  both. 
For  the  purpose  of  study,  for  thought  and  meditation  gen- 
uine students  uniformly  prefer  the  country  to  the  city;  in- 
deed many  of  the  great  works  of  literature  have  been 
thought  out  and  composed  in  the  country.  That  city  life 
may  be  essential  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  character; 
but  the  country  life  is  much  better  adapted  for  its  literary 
exposition  or  elucidation.  Cities  are,  no  doubt,  better 
adapted  for  the  acquisition  of  what  I  will  venture  to  call 
superficial  smartness  than  the  country;  and  this  is  their 
only  advantage  over  the  country. 

This  study  that  I  speak  of,  if  carried  out  by  the  agricul- 
turists, will  tend  to  render  them  more  attached  to  their 
homes  and  farm  lives,  and  give  them  a  more  exalted  idea 
of  their  station  and  occupation  in  life;  and  in  this  way  it 
will  do  much  towards  keeping  at  least  some  of  the  best 
men  reared  and  brought  up  on  the  farms,  on  the  farms, 
after  they  have  attained  to  their  maturity.  Of  course  all 
such  men  cannot  be  kept  there,  neither  is  it  essential  that 
all  should  be  kept.  It  is  well,  however,  for  the  country,  and 
for  agricultural  pursuits,  that  some  of  the  best  men  brought 
up  on  the  farm  should  always  remain  on  the  farm. 

The  agricultural  population  of  a  country  must  of  neces- 
sity always  constitute  the  largest,  the  best  and  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  population  of  that  country.  The  b3ne  and 
sinew,  without  which  no  country  can  be  great  or  prosper- 
ous must  always  come  from  the  rural,  from  the  agricul- 
tural population;  and  the  causes  of  this  are  all  together  too 
plain  to  require  any  elucidation.  They  arise  from,  and  are 
inherent  in,  the  very  nature  of  things.  They  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  as  they  are.  Of  those  engaged  in  manual 
labor  in  our  own  country  more  than  one-half  are  occupied 
in  tilling  the  soil.  Under  a  government,  in  a  country  like 
ours,  the  importance  of  this  class  is  therefore  momentous. 
And  it  will  always  be  so.  The  rural  population  of  a  country 
is  always  physically  the  most  strong  and  healthy,  is  always 
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the  most  conservative  portion  of  its  population.  The  im- 
portance of  this  part  of  the  population  of  our  own  country 
is  incalculable.  This  arises  very  largely  from  the  nature 
and  character  of  our  government,  and  its  institutions,  in 
the  practical  workings  of  which  all  its  citizens  must  neces- 
sarily participate.  Whilst  our  government  is  perhaps  the 
best  in  the  world  for.  the  masses  of  the  people,  it  is  never- 
theless the  most  difficult  to  maintain,  since  it  requires  a 
higher  degree  of  intelligence  and  morality  in  its  citizens 
for  its  maintenance  than  that  of  any  other  government 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  And  because  of  this,  and 
because  of  the  importance  in  our  country  of  the  agricultural 
population,  I  have  labored  to  impress  upon  you  the  abso- 
lute necessity,  of  the  men  engaged  in  your  calling,  of  leav- 
ing nothing  undone  calculated  in  any  wise  to  fit  you  for  the 
discharge  of  your  duties  as  citizens  as  well  as  agriculturists. 
If  you  prove  true  to  your  duties,  as  citizens  as  well  as 
agriculturists,  the  safety  of  your  country  is  forever  assured; 
but  if,  however,  you  prove  direlect  in  the  discharge  of  your 
duties,  in  either  or  both  of  these  respects,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  perpetuity  of  our  common  country,  of  the  union 
of  these  states,  will  be  less  secure,  and  more  endangered. 

Marvelous  and  unprecedented  changes  have  taken  place 
among  us  since  the  end  of  the  rebellion;  since  then  we  have 
quite,  if  not  almost,  doubled  in  population,  besides  the 
wealth  of  our  country  has  increased  beyond  all  calculation. 
Manufacturing  institutions  of  all  kinds  have  sprung  up  and 
exist  everywhere  througl*out  this  country;  and  immense 
railroads  have  been  built  and  span  as  it  were  the  whole 
continent.  The  number  of  vast  individual  fortunes,  which 
have  been  accumulated  during  this  period  by  individuals  in 
this  country,  are  all  together  without  precedent  and  with- 
out paralell  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Some  are  inclined 
to  take  a  pessimistical  view  of  this  latter  state  of  affairs. 
They  argue  that  it  bodes  no  good  for  the  Republic,  that  the 
accumulation  of  vast  individual  fortunes  breeds  danger  to 
our  country  and  its  institutions.  No  matter  how  favorable 
a  country  may  be  for  the  accumulation  of  vast  wealth,  but 
few  only  can  ever  attain  to  this  condition.     This,  too,  is  inci- 
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dent  to  our  nature,  a  condition  of  things  brought  about  by 
God  himself  and,  no  doubt,  for  the  wisest  purposes,  since  if 
all  the  people  of  a  state  were  wealthy  there  could  be  no  civil- 
ization and  no  progress.     The  accumulation  of  vast  wealth 
produces  little  felicity  to  its  possessors,  oftentimes  perhaps 
quite  the  reverse  of  this.     But  no  country  in  our  day  can  be 
great  and  be  impoverished.  Wealth  in  our  time  is  one  of  the 
indispensable  requisites  to  render  a  nation  either  great,  cul- 
tured or  civilized.  The  vast  amount  of  wealth  which  has  been 
accumulated  by  individuals  in  our  country  has  been  so  ac- 
cumulated simply  because  the  facilities  and  opportunities 
in  this  country  for  such  accumulation  have  up  to  this  time 
been  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  the   world.     The 
nature  of  man  is  such,  and  for  which  nature  God  alone  is 
responsible,  that  it  was  simply  inevitable  that  these  for- 
tunes and  this  wealth  should  be  accumulated  in  our  time, 
and  though  the  inevitable  may  sometimes  be  abused,  it 
cannot  be  inherently  or  radically  bad,  since  God  alone,  not 
man,  is  responsible  for  it.     Whilst  these  fortunes  and  this- 
wealth  have  done  much  to  build  up,  dignify  and  adorn  our 
common  country  their  effects  in  some  respects  it  may  be,, 
have  not  been  wholly  salutary.     This,  however,  would  be 
to  ask  impossibilities.     The  opportunities  for  the  acquisition 
of  wealth  have  not  unf  requently  and  speedily  and  unexpect- 
edly enriched  men  of  cold,  coarse  and  vulgar  natures  wholly 
destitute  of  culture  or  refinement;  and  because  of  a  coarse, 
vulgarized  and  brutalized  and  ostentatious  display  of  this 
wealth  acquired  by  them  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,, 
they  have  done  much  to  reflect  discredit  upon  their  class, 
and  to  jeopardize  to   some   extent  the  institutions  of  the 
country  under  which  they  live  by  indirectly,  unconsciously 
and  therefore  perhaps  unintentionally  contributing  their 
part  towards   engendering  that   spirit   of  socialistic   evil,, 
which  even  in  our  land  is  quite  prevalent  in  some  quarters. 
But  these  things  will  pass  away,  they  will  in  time  rectify 
themselves.      A  judicious,  benevolent  benevolence  should 
always   characterize   the    rich,   since    without    this,  their 
wealth  is  but  comparatively  valueless,  without  which,  al- 
though rich,  they  will  always  remain  poor,  because  the 
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misers  of  this  world  are  in  the  main,  confined  to  the  rich 
only.  And  this  is  not  exactly  their  fault,  it  is  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  man,  and  always  inseparable  from  his  station 
and  surroundings.  The  demands  made  upon  the  rich  are 
usually  so  great,  and,  at  times,  so  exacting,  that  many  of 
them  always  live  apprehensive  of  dying  poor,  for  paradox- 
ical though  it  may  appear,  liberality  and  poverty,  uniformly 
go  hand  in  hand.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  poor  are  inclined 
to  be  uniformly  generous,  since  they  have  less  than  little  to 
give.  Let,  however,  but  a  poor  man,  inclined  by  nature  to 
be  generous  but  become  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  en- 
riched, and  he  will  at  once  unknowingly,  unconsciously, 
because  intuitively,  invest  himself  with  the  white  raiments 
of  the  benevolent  economist.  The  benignly  economical  but 
gratuitous  distribution  of  this  wealth,  wisely  and  judiciously 
distributed  for  moral  and  intellectual  purposes,  should  be 
one  of  the  chief  ambitions  of  the  financial  magnates  of 
our  land.  Indeed,  this,  together  with  the  building  up  and 
carrying  on  of  great  public  and  private  enterprises,  giving 
employment  and  good  wages,  to  many  men,  are  the  chief 
sources  to  which  all  mere  wealth  should  be  dedicated. 

But,  the  men  of  enormous  wealth  in  this  country,  and  the 
vast  aggregation  of  capital  and  corporate  powers  therein, 
should  be  vigiliantly  watched  and  closely  scrutinized  by  the 
people,  in  order  that  such  wealth  and  such  corporate  power 
shall  be  in  no  wise  dedicated  or  used  to  or  for  the  disad- 
vantage of  our  country  or  its  people.  Towards  them,  how- 
ever, the  people  should  be  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  justice  and 
fair  play.  They  should  remember  that  the  wealth  and 
greatness  and  glory  of  our  country  is  not  altogether  de- 
pendent upon  any  one  class  or  vocation,  but  rather 
upon  all  classes  and  vocations  combined;  and  that  each 
should  stand  upon  terms  of  equal  and  of  adequate  justice, 
and  of  just  and  perfect  and  equitable  equality  before  the 
law. 

The  people  should  always  be  on  the  alert  to  correct  abuses 
wherever  found;  but  in  correcting  such  abuses  they  should 
be  cautious  lest  they  cripple  or  paralyze  institutions  with- 
out the  existence  of  which  our  country  never  could  have 
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attained  to  its  present  wealth,  to  its  present  prosperous  and 
dignified  condition. 

The  frequency  with  which  elections  are  held  in  these 
states  are  politically,  perhaps,  somewhat  educating  in  their 
tendency,  and  in  this  respect,  and  for  this  purpose,  they 
are  an  advantage,  it  is  true;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  to 
render  them  otherwise  than  vicious,  the  standard  of  intel- 
ligence must  grow  higher  amongst  all  our  people  than  it  at 
present  exists. 

Little,  but  ambitious  men,  are  not  unfrequently  intent 
upon  the  attainment  of  high  places,  politically,  and  are 
oftentimes  unscrupulous  in  the  methods  to  which  they  re- 
sort for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  their  purposes  in  this 
respect.  The  men  to  whom  I  refer,  in  seeking  to  carry 
into  effect  their  political  views,  for  the  purpose  of  grati- 
fying their  political  designs,  uniformly  appeal  to  the  ag- 
ricultural population,  realizing  that,  with  this  part  of  our 
people  at  their  backs,  their  success  is  in  a  great  measure  as- 
sured. And  they  have  the  hardihood  to  do  this,  notwith- 
standing that  they  are  conscious  of  their  insincerity,  and 
notwithstanding  that  they  are  in  no  wise  connected  with 
your  vocation  in  life,  and  notwithstanding,  it  may  be,  that 
privately  and  secretly  they  cherish  a  contemptuous  disre- 
gard for  your  vocation,  and  for  those  engaged  in  it.  These 
men  will  not  hesitate  to  pull  anything  down,  however  an- 
cient or  sacred  it  may  be,  if  by  so  doing  they  can  build  them- 
selves up  just  a  little,  because  such  men  are  too  little 
intellectually,  no  matter  how  favorable  the  circumstances 
may  be  for  their  elevation,  to  ever  attain  to  anything  above 
the  vulgar  dignity  of  mere  common  place  mediocrity. 
Their  strength  is  not  the  strength  of  intellect  or  of  heart 
but  of  vicious,  pompous,  aTnbitious  ignorance  without  in- 
tellect or  heart.  The  atmosphere  of  a  high  elevation  is  al- 
together too  rare  and  too  embracing,  of  too  intellectualizing 
and  spiritualizing  a  character  to  render  it  palatable  to  their 
enfeebled  mental  stature,  to  their  moral  or  spiritual  or  in- 
tellectual littleness;  indeed  an  elevated  elevation  would  but 
render  them  wholly  undiscernible,  invisible,  which  of 
13— A.  S. 
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course  would  be  quite  contrary  to  their  wishes  or  inclina- 
tions if,  peradventure,  they  could  only  perceive  or  realize  it. 

But  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion of  our  people  are  altogether  too  intelligent,  too  wise 
and  too  honest,  and  too  intent  upon  advancing  the  glory 
and  welfare  of  our  common  country,  not  to  quickly  discern 
the  cloven  foot  cautiously,  stealthily,  it  may  be,  but  never- 
theless vigilantly,  persistently  and  indecently,  protruding 
itself  from  beneath  the  political  petticoats  of  the  political 
harlot.  But  it  is  also  believed,  and  with  equal  confidence, 
that  the  malign  malignancy  and  necromancy  of  its  political 
ledgerdemain  will  prove,  alike,  ineffectual,  since  an  honest 
and  intelligent  people,  everywhere,  too  intuitively  and  inr 
stinctively  feel  the  dangerous  proximity  of  pale,  sickly, 
skulking  political  Evil,  essentially  snaky  and  serpentine  in 
its  instincts  and  characteristics,  not  to  bruise  its  head  effect- 
ually and  unmistakably. 

The  near  proximity  of  Sin  and  Death,  or  of  Sin  in  Death, 
or  of  Death  in  Sin,  is  always  infallibly  indicated  by  the 
unique  foulness  of  scent  and  smell;  and  these  are  not  so 
much  the  result  of  the  grave  in  Death,  as  of  the  grave  in 
Life,  because  the  grave  in  Death  may  contain  a  flesh- 
less  carcass  only;  while  the  grave  in  Life  always  houses  a 
wormy,  maggoty,  putrifying  carcass,  and  an  ulcerated  soul 
also;  and  the  unholy  and  accursed  precincts,  insepar- 
able from,  and  malignly  saturated  by,  this  always -fear- 
fully-felt, but  often-times-unseen  proximity,  are  always 
painfully  unpalatable  to  the  nostrils  of  all  who  are  clean 
in  soul  and  in  body  also;  because  the  blessings,  the  ripe, 
hoary,  vicious  blessings,  thickly  and  ungrudgingly  lavished 
upon  it,  and  upon  its  precincts,  come,  not  from  the  heaven 
of  good,  but  from  the  hell  of  evil  only. 

It  is  often-times  said  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  this  country 
to  attain  to  the  highest  places  in  the  gift  of  our  people.  No 
more  glaring  error  was  ever  uttered.  If  those  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  have  not  attained  to  these  high  places, 
as  frequently  as  they  could  wish,  it  is  simply  because  they 
have  not  prepared  themselves  for  such  responsibilities  of 
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life  as  studiously  and  as  diligently  as  some  persons  in  other 
avocations  of  life.     The  notion  is   quite  prevalent,    (it  is 
rapidly  passing  away,  however,)  that  the  bar  only  is  the 
instrumentality  through  which  and  by  which  men  in  our 
country  may  attain  to  political  success.     This  in  the  past, 
was  so,  almost  entirely;  it  is  still  so,  but  in  a  less  degree;, 
but  it  ought  not  to  be  so  at  all.     The  great  statesmen  of 
England,  for  instance,  have  not  been  members  of  the  legal 
profession.     You  can  count  upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
the  names  of  lawyers  in  England  who  have  attained  to  the 
highest   eminence   as   statesmen   in  the   counsels  of  their 
nation.     I   know  of  but   one  prime  minister  of  England,, 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  that  was  a  member  of  the- 
legal  profession,  and  he  practiced  his   profession  for  the 
space  of  six  months  only.     I  allude  to  Pitt,  the  younger. 

But  a  really  good  lawyer,  of  course,  is  indispensable  in 
the  halls  of  legislation.  The  lawyer  only  who  thoroughly 
understands,  and  is  well  grounded  in  his  profession,  both 
philosophically  and  otherwise,  and  who  is  richly  gifted  in 
culture  outside  of  it,  will  always  be  of  inestimable  value  as 
a  legislator;  but  a  mere  little,  narrow  superficially  exact, 
technical  knowledge  of  the  law,  with  little  or  no  additional 
culture  outside  of  it,  simply  acquired  by  a  little  lawyer  for 
the  practical  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  courts,  as  a 
questionable  means  of  acquiring  a  questionable  livelihood,  is 
but  a  poor  equipment  for  a  legislator.  Indeed,  such  a  ferret- 
like creature  is  altogether  too  cold,  clammy,  egotistical  and 
presumptuous  to  be  other  than  a  small,  narrow-minded,  mis- 
chievous, meddlesome,  tinkering,  crude,  clumsy  and  des- 
tructive mechanic  in  the  halls  of  legislation.  He  only  who 
possesses  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  broad,  extensive,  com- 
prehensive and  philosophic,  of  politics,  history,  literature 
and  political  economy,  together  with  all  which  these  studies 
imply,  is  intellectually  equipped  for  an  able  legislator;  and 
the  farmer  who  is  thus  equipped  or  is  in  a  measure  thus 
equipped,  has  unequalled  opportunities  for  the  attainment 
of  the  highest  places  in  the  land. 

Indeed,  we  have  interesting  illustrations  of  this  in  our 
own  state.     There  is  amongst  us  here  in  Madison  a  gentle- 
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man,  who  has  been  an  agriculturist  all  his  life  long;  he  did 
not  deem  it,  however,  unwise  to  secure  the  best  education 
which  our  state  university  affords;  nor  was  he  content  to 
rest  satisfied  with  this;  he  deemed  it  equally,  and  perhaps 
more,  incumbent  upon  him  to  thoroughly  master  that  call- 
ing which  was  to  be  the  business  of  his  life;  a  gentleman 
who  did  not  deem  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  return  to  and 
abide  upon  the  farm  after  graduating  at  the  university;  and 
who  by  his  culture  and  his  scholarship,  outside  of  the  voca- 
tion chosen  by  him  for  his  life's  work,  has  distinguished  him- 
self and  reflected  dignity  upon  his  and  your  calling,  and  that 
no  less  by  the  eloquence  of  his  words,  than  by  the  persua- 
sive influence  of  his  example,  his  fame  and  name  as  a  prac- 
tical and  cultured  agriculturist,  and  a  man  of  inherent 
ability  in  every  way,  have  already  extended  into  the 
most  distant  states  of  the  Union.  Of  course  you  must 
needs  anticipate  me,  since  it  is  obvious  here  that  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  I  refer  is  none  other  than  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Property  in  our  state. 

Perhaps  our  state  still  affords  a  more  striking  and  con- 
spicuous illustration  of  the  truth  of  that  for  which  1  have 
just  been  and  am  still  contending.  It  is  either  two  or  four 
years  ago,  I  cannot  now  exactly  remember  which,  and 
while  the  editors  of  our  state  held  their  convention  in  this 
city,  that  I  sauntered  one  evening  into  the  senate  chamber, 
while  the  editorial  convention  was  in  session  therein  and 
observed  a  somewhat  tall,  slender,  quiet  looking  man 
addressing  the  convention,  and  who  was  evidently  at  the 
time  in  a  somewhat  droll  and  quiet  way  telling  some  story 
which  seemed  to  be  amusing  his  auditors;  not  being  very 
amusingly  inclined  at  the  time,  I  at  once  left  the  senate 
chamber  without  knowing  who  the  gentleman  in  question 
was.  I  am  frank  to  say,  however,  that  my  impression  of 
him  at  that  time  was  anything  but  favorable.  A  few 
months  since,  while  traveling  on  one  of  the  railways  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  I  was  introduced  for  the  first 
time  to  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  just  referred,  and 
passed  half  an  hour  or  so  conversing  with  him  before  we  sep- 
arated.    The  impression  previously  formed  by  me  of  him, 
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was  on  this  latter  occasion  speedily  dispelled.     I  also  met 
him  on  another  subsequent  occasion,  and  had  a  still  further 
conversation  with  him,  much  more  lengthy  and  satisfactory. 
I  found  him  simple  in  his  ways;  winning  in  his  manners;  a 
man  whose  gentlemanly  qualities  and  instincts  are  not  al- 
together the  result  of  acquisition  derived  from  intercourse 
with  the  best  of  his  fellows;  because  they  were  born  and 
came  with  him  into  the  world.     It  is  true,  he  tells   stories, 
occasionally,    but   then  there  is  about    them  a  simplicity, 
always    a    beauty,    sometimes    a    pathos,    and    always  a 
point,  that    render    them    extremely    interesting,    always 
instructive,    because    they  are    intelligently,  humorously 
told,    and    always    have    some    apt    illustration    or     the 
enforcement  of  some  practical  wholesome  truth  for  their 
object.     I  also  found  him,  not  a  man  of  genius  to  be  sure, 
nor  am  I  aware  that  I  have  ever  come  personally  in  con- 
tact with  a  personage  thus  gifted  —  but  I  found  him  a  man  of 
tender  heart,  of  marked  and  versatile  talent;  extremely  cul- 
tured; with  the  happy  faculty  of  saying  the  best  things  in  the 
best  way;  and  with  all  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  world, 
with  a  ripe  and  mature,  intuitive  judgment  of  men  and  things 
that  will  be  likely  to  render  him  a  safe  and  wise  counselor 
and  guide,  no  matter  to  what  position  in  life  he  may  attain. 
Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  think  you  will  have 
any  difficulty  in  divining  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  refer, 
since  there  is  perhaps  but  one  man  in  the  state  who  could 
answer  the  description,  or  designation,  I  have  given,  and 
that  man  is  none  other  than  W.  D.  Hoard,  the  present  gov- 
ernor of  Wisconsin.     And  although  I  differ  from  the  gov- 
ernor politically,  and  could  have  wished  that  the  fortune  of 
politics  should  have  elected  another  in  his  stead,  still  in 
speaking  of  men  I  like  to  be  cosmopolitan,  and  do  exact  an 
adequate  justice  to  and  towards  all;  and  I  have  spoken  more 
frankly   and  freely  of  him  and  of  Mr,  Adams,  because  in 
.  differing  from  these  gentlemen  politically,  as  I  do,  and  in 
all  human  probability  ever  will,  I  may  so  speak  without 
being  accused  of  selfish   partiality,  or  being  actuated  by 
mercenary  motives.    That  Gov.  Hoard  may  prove  an  excel- 
lent chief  magistrate  of  our  state  is  my  sincere  wish,  and 
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is  I  think  the  wish  of  every  good  citizen  of  this  state,  irre- 
spective of  party,  and  that  he  v^ill  do  so  I  think  we  may  all 
feel  confidently  assured;  and  I  think  I  may  further  venture 
to  state  that  his  success,  in  this  respect,  will  occasion  no 
surprise  among  those  who  know  him  best,  since  intelligent 
men  everywhere  experience  no  surprise  at  the  inevitable. 

But  it  may  be  said  that,  his  excellency,  the  governor,  is 
not  a  practical  agriculturist,  in  that  he  does  not  personally, 
participate  in  the  actual  practical  work  of  the  farm,  on  the 
farm,  and  that  the  illustration  which  I  have  drawn,  is  in 
this  particular  instance,  therefore,  altogether  inapplicable. 
Well,  in  reply  to  this,  I  have  but  simply  to  say,  that  an  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  real  and  practical  in  agriculture 
may  exist,  without  an  acquaintance  with  the  ideal  and  in- 
tellectual  in  agriculture;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  ideal 
and  the  intellectual,  in  agriculture,  are  but  the  legitimate 
results,  the  natural  and  perfect  products,  of  a  thorough  and 
complete  knowledge  of  the  real  and  practical  in  agriculture, 
and  without  which  knowledge  agriculture  must  be,  at  all 
times,  and  at  all  places,  essentially  crude  and  imperfect; 
but  in  the  pointed  and  pertinent  illustration  which  I  have 
given,  in  the  person  of  the  governor,  the  ideal  and  the  in- 
tellectual in  agriculture,  are  so  to  speak,  wedded  to,  or  in- 
grafted upon,  the  real  and  practical  in  agriculture,  between 
which  there  can  be  no  judicious  separation,  no  legitimate 
divorce;  and  this  happy  blending  of  ttie  ideal  and  the  prac- 
tical, of  the  real  and  the  intellectual,  in  agriculture,  this 
holy  and  blessed  alliance,  this  wise  and  felicitous  combi- 
nation, results  in  the  unique  formation  and  completion  of 
a  practical,  ideal,  intellectual  and  perfect  whole. 

In  conclusion,  then,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  permit  me  to 
say  to  you,  that  of  all  mere  secular  callings,  that  in  which 
you  are  engaged,  if  but  properly  pursued,  is,  modestly 
speaking,  among  the  most  dignified  and  distinguished;  in 
point  of  actual  utility  it  certainly  stands  alone  and  un- 
rivaled, without  a  parallel:  the  severe  and  delicate  respon- 
sibilities which  it  imposes,  however,  ought  never  to  be 
wholly  absent  from  your  thoughts,  from  your  recollections; 
these  are   always  far  reaching  in  their  scope   and  conse- 
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quences;  they  do  not  affect  you  only,  but  each  and  all  of  us 
alike,  either  for  good  or  evil,  as  you  shall  prove  faithful  to, 
or  derelict  in  your  calling]  nor  are  these  effects  confined  to 
us  only,  since  they  may  equally  affect,  either  for  good  or 
evil,  the  happy  institutions,  under  the  benign  and  protecting 
influence  of  which,  it  is  our  peculiar  privilege  and  blessing 
to  live;  but  if  you  succeed  (and  you  may  fully  succeed),  in 
adequately  discharging  the  duties,  which  these  responsi- 
bilities invoke,  and  from  which  they  are  inseparable,  then 
this  already  happy  land  of  ours  will  become  still  happier 
and  better  and  holier  and  richer,  both  because  of  your 
avocation  in  it,  and  of  your  active,  loving  and  intelligent 
participation  in  that  avocation;  provided  always,  however, 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  a  little  further  and  addi- 
tional exposition)  provided  always,  however,  that  if,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  faithful  discharge  by  you  of  those  exacting 
duties,  which  are  peculiar  to,  and  inseparable  from  your 
chosen  field  of  labor,  you  will  but  at  the  same  time  enrich 
and  cultivate  the  soul,  the  heart,  intellect  and  understanding 
with  that  learning  and  that  culture,  which  may  be,  it  is 
true,  just  outside  of  your  daily  calling,  but  which  is  in  no 
sense  alien  to,  or  incompatable  with  it,  and  without 
which  in  this  country,  there  can  be  no  salutary  or 
intelligent  citizenship — if  the  agriculturists  of  our  coun- 
try will  but  do  this,  and  all  this;  and  they  may 
do  this,  and  more  than  this,  then  will  this  benignly  favored 
land  of  ours  speedily  become  all  that  I  have  lovingly  pre- 
dicted of  it,  and  for  it;  and  finally,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
when  your  life's  work  upon  the  farm  shall  have  been  done 
—  all  done  and  ended,  may  your  whole  of  life  in  life  have 
been  so  spent,  that  it  will  meet,  not  merely  with  the  warm 
recognition  of  those  among  whom  you  may  be  best  known, 
which  is  after  all  no  inconsiderable  something,  not  simply 
the  approval  of  your  own  consciences  only,  which  is  of  a 
still  infinitely  higher  and  more  valuable  something;  but 
that  it  may  merit,  more  than  equally  well,  that  which  is  of 
still  more  inestimable  value  to  the  yearning  and  undying 
soul — I  need  hardly  say  that  I  mean  by  this  the  Divine  ap- 
probation of  an  all  wise,  merciful  and  beneficent  God. 
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Wednesday,  7:30  P.  M. 
Hon.  J.  M.  Smith  in  the  chair. 


FARMING  IN  EUROPE  AND  AFRICA. 

Hon.  H.  a.  TAYLOR. 

Mr.  President — •  I  presume  most  of  you  suspect  that  its 
very  little  that  I  know  about  farming,  either  in  this  country 
or  any  other.  Well,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  know  more  about 
it  than  I  propose  to  tell  to-night.  I  was  brought  up  on  a 
farm  until  I  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  no  experiences 
in  my  life  are  fresher  in  my  memory  than  my  experiences 
of  farm  life.  A  boy  who  worked  on  a  farm  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  never  will  forget  it.  There  were  no  steam 
threshers,  self-binders  and  sulky  plows  then.  No  cream- 
eries, cheese  factories,  patent  potato  diggers,  or  corn  busk- 
ers in  those  tough  old  days.  Even  that  recent  important 
adjunct  to  agriculture,  the  Jersey  cow,  hadn't  been  invented 
when  I  was  a  farmer.  It  was  "  business"  to  be  a  farmer 
then,  especially  in  the  region  where  I  lived,  on  the  borders 
of  Canada,  in  St.  Lawrence  county,  New  York.  Why,  as 
sone  of  you  know,  the  ground  was  so  hard  that  the  only 
sure  way  to  get  seed  into  it,  was  with  a  shot  gun;  and  the 
stumps  and  stones  were  so  thick  that  to  get  the  little  grass 
that  grew  between  them  it  was  necessary  to  sharpen  the 
noses  of  the  sheep. 

Talk  about  farming  I  I  have  picked  up  stones  until  my 
finger  ends  were  worn  to  the  very  quick  —  have  bound 
grain  until  my  hands  were  so  filled  with  Canada  thistles 
that  I  could  hardly  use  my  knife  and  fork,  the  only  tools 
I  was  ever  at  all  expert  with;  have  cavorted  over  the  mead- 
ows and  pastures  with  a  little  cedar  mallet,  distributing 
fertilizers;  have  followed  the  jerky  plow  through  stony 
furrows;  hoed  corn  eleven  hours  a  day,  when  the  fish  were 
biting  splendidly  in  the  river  just  beyond;  turned  the  grind- 
stone until  my  back  was  nearly  broken;  pumped  at  the  old 
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time  churn,  watching  for  butter  that  it  seemed  would  never 
come.  Turned  the  greasy  cheese  and  silenced  the  bawling 
calves  with  the  watery  whey.  I  have  spread  the  fragrant 
swaths  of  hay  behind  the  mowers,  and  choked  the  sweat  as 
I  helped  to  mow  it  away  in  the  lofts  of  the  great  barns,up 
to  the  big  beams,  up  to  the  very  rafters  where  the  swallows 
build  their  mud  nests. 

Farmers  don't  work  your  boys  too  hard,  many  a  boy  has 
been  driven  from  the  farm  to  town,  where  he  has  become  a 
worthless  loafer,  a  starved  professional,  or  a  bankrupt  bus- 
iness man,  because  he  was  worked  too  hard.  Boys  don't 
like  to  run  on  errands  and  do  all  sorts  of  odd  jobs,  while 
the  men  are  sitting  in  the  shade  telling  stories.  They  are 
boys,  you  know,  and  all  they  are  good  for  is  to  make  men 
of. 

I  am  not  here  to  teach  the  farmer  his  duties,  or  magnify 
his  calling.  We  all  know  that  agriculture  is  the  basis  of 
all  business,  and  the  source  of  all  wealth.  The  great  in- 
dustrial pursuit  of  the  masses  must,  of  necessity,  be  agri- 
culture. Its  products  are  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  the 
embodiment  of  labor,  and  labor  is  the  philosopher's  stone. 
It  transmutes  all  substances  into  gold.  The  votaries  of  art  — 
the  devotees  of  pleasure — the  learning  of  the  professions 
or  the  enterprises  of  commerce  may  assert  a  loftier  ambi- 
tion and  gain  more  notoriety,  but  none  can  realize  the  se- 
curity and  independence — enjoy  the  health  and  happiness, 
which  will  bless  the  capable  farmer.  It  is  the  green  fields, 
the  hills,  the  valleys  and  the  woods,  where  health  and  hope 
and  happiness  forever  beckon  the  willing  follower  to  a 
glorious  independence. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  see  something  of  the  marvel- 
ous results  that  follow  successful  farming  in  different 
countries,  and  mark  the  contrast  between  sections  where 
agriculture  is  prosperous,  and  where  it  is  neglected.  Not 
very  long  ago  I  was  in  Africa.  For  many  days  I  traveled 
over  its  mountains,  across  its  deserts,  and  through  its 
tangled  woods.  Civilization  has  given  way  to  barbarism, 
the  arts  of  agriculture  to  the  wilderness  of  nature,  and 
where  once  were  thrifty  fields,  the  yearly  vegetation  rots 
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upon  the  deepening-  soil.  One  day  I  stood  upon  the  historic 
heights  of  ancient  Carthage,  that  great  city  which  was 
once  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  the  commercial  center 
of  the  world,  and  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
and  the  green  walls  of  the  circling  hills  surrounded  me. 
From  where  I  stood  I  could  look  down  upon  valleys  and 
plains,  as  bright  and  beautiful  as  any  under  the  sun.  There 
had  grazed  the  herds  and  rustled  the  harvests  and  supported 
one  of  the  most  populous  and  powerful  nations  of  ancient 
times.  There  generations  had  lived  and  labored,  loved  and 
died.  But  I  saw  no  fertile  fields  or  fruitful  orchards,  or 
happy  homes.  All  around  was  waste  and  desolation  and 
decay.  There  were  only  falling  walls  and  crumbling 
columns,  and  broken  arches,  to  tell  the  sad  story  of  the  long 
gone  years.  Wild  flowers  blossomed,  and  rank  weeds 
ripened  amid  the  ruins  of  palatial  homes,  and  the  wander- 
ing Arab  pitched  his  moving  tent  and  pastured  his  scrawny 
flocks,  where  had  stood  temples  and  palaces  and  marts  of 
trade. 

You  know  how  Carthage  fell.  How  the  Romans  became 
jealous  of  her  increasing  agriculture  and  widening  com- 
merce, and  brought  about  her  destruction.  History  relates 
no  more  cruel  story  than  how  Cato,  a  Roman  senator,  who 
in  the  garb  of  a  spy  had  explored  the  land;  returning,  went 
into  the  senate  and  holding  up  before  the  excited  senators 
and  people  a  branch  of  figs  of  remarkable  size,  said,  "Three 
days  ago  I  plucked  this  branch  from  the  fertile  plains  of 
Carthage.^'  He  then  depicted  in  glowing  terms  the  mar- 
velous fertility  and  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  grow- 
ing prosperity  of  the  people,  and  concluded  with  that  mem- 
orable and  most  brutal  of  utterances,  "Carthage  must  be 
destroyed." 

And  now  in  all  that  beautiful  region  of  sunny  skies  and 
balmy  air,  and  fruitful  soil,  reigns  the  idleness  and  desola- 
tion of  barbarism.  In  traveling  miles  you  will  not  see  a 
dozen  acres  under  cultivation,  and  what  little  farming  there 
is  done,  is  of  the  crudest  and  most  primitive  sort.  You  will 
occasionally  see  an  Arab  with  a  camel  hitched  to  a  crooked 
stick,  trying  to  dig  up  a  little  soil  where  he  may  plant  a  few 
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seeds.  Tins  is  their  plowing.  They  have  very  few  farm  - 
ing  tools,  these  mainly  of  wood,  heavy  and  awkward;  there 
are  no  wagons  or  carts,  all  the  transportation  being  done 
on  the  backs  of  donkeys  or  camels.  Some  vegetables  are 
raised,  and  upon  these  and  the  native  fruits  the  people 
mainly  live. 

It  is  so  everywhere.  Poverty  and  ignorance  and  barbar- 
ism follow  the  decline  of  farming.  Agriculture  and  civ- 
ilization go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  communities  that  are  the 
wisest  and  wealthiest,  are  the  most  devoted  tillers  of  the 
soil. 

Let  me  here,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  tell  you  something 
that  I  saw  at  Tunis,  the  largest  city  of  northern  Africa, 
which  cannot  but  interest  all  Americans.  I  said  that  I 
should  not  tell  all  I  knew  about  farming,  and  so  my  ramb- 
ling talk  is  more  with  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  interest- 
ing, rather  than  instructive,  for  you  need  a  little  light  diet 
to  mix  with  the  solid  food  that  you  will  be  called  upon  to 
digest  during  your  convention.  At  Tunis  was  the  grave 
of  John  Howard  Payne,  who  died  there  while  serving  his 
country  as  consul  of  the  United  States.  As  you  know,  he 
was  the  author  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  that  song  whose 
tender  music  has  made  melody  in  all  the  earth  —  a  song  as 
fresh  and  sweet  to-day  as  when  its  tender  strains  first 
touched  the  charmed  air.  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  a  song 
that  has  been  sung  on  boundless  prairies,  with  no  voice  to 
echo;  in  frontier  forests,  with  only  startled  birds  to  hear; 
beneath  gilded  domes,  where  fashion's  favorites  win  the 
plaudits  of  the  crowd.  It  has  been  sung  by  lonely  wan- 
derers in  foreign  lands,  and  by  happy  families  joined  again; 
sung  in  peaceful  homes  where  safety  dwells  with  joy,  and 
on  smoky  battle  fields,  where  brave  men  to  death.  "  Home, 
Sweet  Home."  It  has  been  sung  everywhere.  It  voices  a 
universal  sentiment  of  humanity  that  makes  kindred  of 
us  all. 

Over  the  tomb  of  the  dead  singer  lay  a  large  brown  stone 
slab,  one  line  on  each  one  of  the  four  edges.  As  to  who 
composed  the  lines,  or  who  chiseled  them  on  the  tablet,  I 
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do  not  know,  but  they  are  so  singularly  beautiful  and  ap- 
propriate, that  I  love  to  repeat  them,  and  they  run  like  this  : 

"  Sure  when  thy  gentle  spirit  fled 
To  realms  beyond  the  azure  dome, 
With  arms  outstretched,  God's  angels  said, 
Welcome  to  Heaven's  home,  sweet  home." 

Just  across  the  Mediterranean  from  northern  Africa, 
only  a  few  hundred  miles,  and  you  are  upon  the  coast  of 
Spain  or  France,  or  Italy,  and  although  these  countries  are 
less  fertile  than  Africa,  yet  here  you  can  see  what  industry 
and  economy  among  the  farming  population  will  accomp- 
lish for  a  people.  France,  for  instance,  with  an  area  less 
in  extent  than  some  of  our  states,  supports  a  population  of 
forty  millions  of  people.  Although  considerable  of  her 
territory  is  rocky,  mountainous  and  barren;  yet,  up  to  1878, 
only  ten  years  ago,  France  raised  more  wheat  than  the  en- 
tire United  States.  She  supports  an  immense  army  and 
navy,  her  public  institutions  are  numerous  and  expensive, 
and  yet  she  maintains  her  credit,  and  her  people 
are  contented  and  happy.  All  this  is  owing  mainly 
to  the  industry,  economy  and  thrift-of  her  farming  popula- 
tion. The  immense  indebtedness  that  France  was  called 
upon  to  pay  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and  which  was 
so  promptly  met,  was  raised  mainly  among  the  farmers,  and 
yet  these  farmers  or  peasants,  as  they  are  called  there,  sel- 
dom have  farms  containing  more  than  five  acres.  Here,  upon 
these  farms  of  only  five  acres  each,  men  live  and  raise  fami- 
lies, andlay  up  money.  The  fact  remains  undisputed,  and  it 
is  susceptible  of  only  one  explanation.  It  is  the  most  persist- 
ent industry,  rigid  economy,  and  thorough,  intelligent  cul- 
ture of  the  land  that  accomplishes  the  surprising  results  at- 
tained. In  this  country,  especially  in  the  west,  it  seems  to 
me  the  ambition  of  the  farmer  generally,  to  see  how  many 
acres  they  can  till.  In  France  the  effort  is  to  see  how  few  will 
yield  the  needed  income.  Here  the  struggle  is  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  farm,  there  to  stimulate  its  fertility ;  here  to  do 
the  most  work,  there  to  do  the  best;  here  to  get  all  the  ma- 
chinery in  the  market,  there  to  get  alo  ng  with  as  little  as 
possible;  here  farmers  have  only  time  to  look  after  things 
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generally,  there  the  minutest  details  are  attended  to;  here 
there  is  a  lack  of  close  business  management,  there  the 
most  perfect  system  prevails. 

In  many  of  these  respects  our  farmers  misunderstand  or 
neglect  their  best  interests.  They  adopt  too  much  of  a 
shuffling,  temporizing  policy.  Not  enough  attention  is  paid 
to  picking  up  the  lose  ends  —  to  looking  after  details  —  econo- 
mizing labor  —  preserving  the  soil  —  improving  grades  of 
grain  and  stock.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  our  farmers 
would  profit  by  adopting  some  of  the  methods  prevalent  in 
older  countries.  There  should  be  less  waste,  more  fertiliz- 
ing, and  generally  more  thorough  culture,  among  the  farmers 
of  Europe  nothing  is  thvown.  away;  the  land  is  fertilized  to 
the  highest  possible  point  of  productiveness;  every  available 
foot  is  occupied;  where  there  is  room  for  a  seed  to  grow, 
one  is  planted,  and  no  weeds  are  allowed  to  choke  the  grain 
or  cumber  the  ground.  I  have  seen  the  rough  rocks  of  the 
mountains,  clear  up  to  the  clouds,  ground  and  terraced  to 
get  a  little  sting}''  soil  in  which  to  plant  a  vine,  a  fig  tree, 
or  an  olive.  I  hope  never  to  see  the  farmers  of  this  country 
subjected  to  the  toil  or  the  pinching  frugality  that  is  demand- 
of  them  in  older  countries,  but  yet  there  is  need,  even  here, 
which  coming  time  will  make  more  apparent,  of  a  more 
strict  economy,  of  a  prudent  retrenchment,  of  an  improve- 
ment in  methods,  which  shall  place  the  farming  interests 
of  our  country  upon  a  more  intelligent  and  remunerative 
basis. 

You  will  wonder  why  it  is,  and  so  do  I,  that  more  of  the 
residents  of  those  old  and  densely  populated  countries, 
where  only  the  severest  toil  and  strictest  self-denial  yield 
a  scanty  return,  do  not  seek  these  shores,  where  rich  lands 
can  be  had  for  the  asking.  My  only  answer  is  that  the 
masses  there  know  but  little  about  this  country.  Their 
ignorance  of  the  outside  world  is  appalling.  Especially 
among  the  French  people,  the  borders  of  "  la  belle  France" 
[the  beautiful  France],  bound  the  horizon  of  their  lives. 
They  really  know  nothing  of  our  geography,  history  or  re- 
sources. They  have  all  heard  something  about  America. 
They  know  that  somewhere,  far  across  the  seas  and  toward 
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the  setting  sun,  there  lies  a  vast  and  mighty  empire,  with 
resources  of  soil  to  furnish  the  breadstuffs,  and  of  timbers 
and  minerals  to  furnish  the  manufactories  of  the  world  — 
a  great  Republic,  the  light  of  whose  liberty  and  civilization 
brightens  every  land,  and  the  shades  of  whose  coming 
greatness  promise  to  cover  all  the  earth. 

I  tell  you  my  hearers,  this  land  of  ours  is  the  promise  of 
the  world.  In  extent,  in  resources,  in  all  the  elements  that 
bring  individual  prosperity  and  national  greatness,  it  stands 
without  a  rival.  In  soil,  and  minerals,  and  woods — in 
natural  scenery  and  healthful  air — in  freedom  of  govern- 
ment and  society  — in  all  the  open  fields  of  intelligent  labor 
and  legitimate  ambition,  no  country  around  all  the  world  is 
so  favored  as.is  this.  Wherever  I  may  have  been,  visiting 
the  wonders  of  the  world  in  nature  or  in  art  —  traveling 
through  regions  where  one  day  I  might  gaze  upon  valleys 
blooming  with  a  verdure  that  never  fades,  and  the  next 
gazing  upon  mighty  mountains,  whose  summits  are  covered 
with  eternal  snows,  jostling  along  the  surging  boulevards 
of  European  cities,  or  wandering  amid  the  solitude  of 
African  shores  —  whether  mingling  in  the  gayeties  of  social 
life,  or  absorbed  in  the  cares  of  public  business,  I  assure 
you  that  wherever  I  may  have  been,  or  in  what  engaged, 
that  there  never  was  a  day  of  duty  or  of  pleasure  in  which 
I  did  not  gratefully  remember  that  Wisconsin  is  my  home. 

My  friends,  it  belongs  to  us,  in  this  glorious  west,  to  act 
a  most  conspicuous  part  in  demonstrating  the  capacities  of 
civilization — in  making  available  the  untold  resources  of 
the  fruitful  region  in  which  we  live,  and  in  building  upon  a 
broad  and  enduring  basis  the  fabric  of  this  goverment  which 
we  all  love  so  well.  Here,  in  this  broad  domain  of  the 
west,  is  an  area  almost  boundless  in  extent,  dowered  with  a 
soil  incomparably  fertile,  with  vast  forests  of  the  choicest 
woods,  with  a  marvelous  wealth  of  undeveloped  mines,  with 
lakes  and  rivers  and  railroads  on  which  to  carry  the  com- 
merce of  a  continent,  here  must  be  the  future  seat  of  Ameri- 
can power.  The  safety,  prosperity  and  greatness  of  our 
country  rests  in  the  arms,  the  hearts  and  the  consciences  of 
the    laboring    people.     Legal    disquisitions    and   constitu- 
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tional  constructions  cannot  determine  the  tendencies  of 
a  country  or  an  age.  There  is  a  logic  of  events,  a  moving 
of  the  popular  will,  a  forming  of  habits  and  principles  and 
industries,  that  can  be  thwarted  by  no  eloquence  and 
changed  by  no  argument.  If  the  people  will  be  true  to 
themselves,  if  they  will  honestly  and  intelligently  avail 
themselves  of  the  resources  that  are  within  their  easy  reach 
then  is  their  future  prosperity  assured.  The  destinies  of 
this  glorious  region  rests  with  you  and  me  and  all  of  us. 
The  character  of  the  people  will  be  felt,  and  their  wills  can- 
not long  be  thwarted.  Let  us  then,  each  in  our  own  chosen 
field  of  labor,  perform  faithfully  our  separate  parts.  This 
done,  growth,  contentment  and  prosperity  will  be  sure  to 
follow,  and  we  shall  see  built  up  in  this  western  land  of 
promise,  a  community  and  a  government  tha,t  shall  be  the 
most  liberal,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most  powerful  of 
any  around  all  the  world. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  L.  Akin  —  I  would  like  to  ask  the  senator  why  he 
says  the  French  people  are  ignorant  in  regard  to  the  great 
country  here  in  the  west.  Why  is  it  that  they  are  so  ignor- 
ant of  the  American  continent?  Are  they  an  ignorant  class 
or  are  they  a  non-reading  people? 

Senator  Taylor — I  will  say  that  they  are  a  non-reading 
people,  that  is  largely  the  trouble.  There  is  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  French  people  who  are  unable  to  read;  there 
is  not  one  newspaper  taken  in  France  where  a  thousand 
are  taken  in  this  country,  and  another  thing,  there  is  some- 
thing peculiar  about  a  Frenchman.  He  thinks  that  God 
made  France  and  made  the  sun  to  shine  on  France  and 
France  alone,  and  you  can't  get  one  in  ten  thousand  to 
come  to  this  country,  and  none  of  you  here  I  believe  ever  saw 
a  dozen  that  came  from  France.  The  French  people  we  have 
here  came  from  Canada  almost  without  exception.  The 
people  there  are  ignorant,  and  if  you  tell  them  what  you 
can  do  for  them  and  how  men  are  living  here  they  won't 
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hear  of  it,  they  think  there  is  no  country  like  theirs  and 
so  they  won't  come. 

Mr*  McGruer  —  Why  did  the  French  go  to  Canada  ? 

Senator  Taylor  —  They  went  there  in  an  early  day,  I  don't 
know  why.  You  scarcely  hear  of  a  Frenchman,  peasant 
or  laborer  ever  coming  to  this  country,  or  any  of  the  wealthy 
for  that  matter. 

Mr.  McGruer  —  But  they  did  break  away  and  go  to 
Canada. 

Mr.  Akin  —  Canada  was  a  French  province. 

Mr.  Babbitt  — I  move  that  when  we  adjourn  this  evening 
that  we  adjourn  at  10  o'clock,  I  would  like  to  see  these 
papers  discussed  from  the  body  of  the  house.  Brother 
Matt  Anderson  is  here  and  Brother  Broughton,  and  we  have 
not  heard  from  the  boys  at  all;  I  would  like  to  see  them  get 
up  and  have  a  little  of  the  old  fire  that  used  to  circulate 
here. 

Cries  of  ''Anderson." 

Senator  Anderson  —  If  Brother  Babbitt  will  pitch  into 
anything  I  don't  like  I  will  answer  him,  I  know,  for  I  would 
rather  pitch  into  him  than  most  anybody  else  I  know  here. 

Mr.  Babbitt  —  I  well  remember  when  the  gentleman  from 
Dane,  who  has  been  senator  and  represented  the  farmers 
very  well,  used  to  enthuse  himself  over  the  subject  of  an 
agricultural  college  and  wished  to  build  it;  but  for  some 
mysterious  reason,  unaccountable  to  me.  this  same  Senator 
Anderson  now  remains  quiet  and  passive  on  his  seat,  and 
allows  the  great  interests  of  agriculture  to  suffer  and 
languish.  He  thinks  no  more  of  the  poor  farmer  boy  who 
must  remain  on  the  farm  forever  or  have  an  agricultural 
college  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  state  for  his  educa- 
tion. (Applause.)  I  am  ashamed  of  this  course  of  action; 
I  used  to  think  that  Brother  Anderson  was  sincere,  I  used 
to  think  that  Brother  Broughton  was  sincere,  I  used  to 
think  that  my  friend  Fish  was  sincere,  I  used  to  think  that 
my  friend  out  here  at  Lake  Mills  was  sincere;  but  what  am 
I  to  think  when  they  sit  still  and  the  boys  for  whom  they 
so  much  wished  to  have  an  agricultural  college,  to  fit  them 
to  come  up  and  stand  among  men,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
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still  remain  on  the  farm.  All  is  silent.  Forgotten  are  the 
great  interests  with  which  they  used  to  haunt  the  secretary 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  to  bring  the  subject  be- 
fore the  people.  Why,  they  had  a  war  on  the  subject  of  the 
tariff.  I  tell  you  gentlemen  it  is  a  sin,  an  actual  sin  for  a 
man,  a  farmer  particularly,  to  interest  himself  on  any  sub- 
ject except  some  subject  he  may  read  of,  you  know  how 
to  raise  potatoes  or  how  to  get  more  cream  out  of  the  cows 
or  some  little  thing  that  was  written  by  a  man  that  didn't 
know  anything  about  it  before.  These  great  interests  that 
interest  the  farmer,  these  great  interests  that  cripple  him 
and  will  cripple  him  through  all  time  he  must  remain  silent 
on.  No,  farmers,  sit  still,  sit  still,  sleep  on,  and  let  the  taxes 
increase,  and  let  the  expenses  of  the  farm  increase,  and 
let  the  mortgage  pile  up  and  then  wake  up  too  late  to 
preserve  your  liberties  or  your  rights.  Now,  gentlemen, 
if  I  have  not  waked  up  the  the  old  fellows.  (Great  ap- 
plause and  laughter.) 

Senator  Anderson  —  (Renewed  applause  and  laughter  as 
he  rises.)  Brother  Babbitt  wants  to  know  if  I  was  sincere 
when  I  advocated  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  establish  an  ag- 
ricultural college  in  this  state.  I  was  sincere  in  that  and  I 
supposed  Brother  Babbitt  was  sincere  when  he  was  opposed 
to  it. 

Mr.  Babbitt  —  I  never  was  opposed  to  it  and  I  will  tell 
you  another  thing — 

Senator  Anderson — Now  hold  on —  (Great  applause  and 
laughter. ) 

Chairman  —  Mr.  Anderson  has  the  floor. 

Senator  Anderson  —  I  supposed  Brother  Babbitt  was  in 
earnest  or  honest  when  he  opposed  our  Farmers'  Institutes. 

Mr.  Babbitt  —  I  never  was  opposed  to  them. 

Senator  Anderson  —  I  claim  that  these  institutes  have 
taken  the  place  of  our  college,  they  are  instructing  and  are 
educating  our  farmers  —  farmers  too  old  to  go  to  -school, 
farmers  past  such  an  age.  Our  institutes  are  doing  a  grand 
good  work,  if  Brother  Broughton  wasn't  opposed  to  them. 
I  don't  say  he  was,  but  there  was  somebody  opposed  to 
14— A.  S. 
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them  around  here  (laughter),  and  I  know  he  was  blamed 
for  it  anyhow  (laughter),  and  I  wish  that  Brother  Broughton 
had  been  here  this  afternoon  and  heard  Senator  Kennedy's 
paper  upon  agricultural  education,  and  his  advocacy  of 
establishing  an  agricultural  college  for  the  young  men  of 
Wisconsin.  He  would  have  been  satisfied  that  perhaps  no 
other  man  in  this  meeting,  or  perhaps  in  this  state,  could 
have  made  an  abler  or  better  argument  than  Senator  Ken- 
nedy did  in  favor  of  establishing  an  agricultural  college. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  where  they  were  established  by 
themselves  separate  and  apart,  they  were  a  success,  but 
that  where  they  were  connected  with  other  institutions 
they  were  a  failure.  Every  reading  man  who  knows  any- 
thing about  agricultural  colleges  knows  that  as  a  fact^ 
taking  the  United  States  all  over.  Now  the  time  will  come 
when  the  young  men  in  Wisconsin  will  demand  that 
they  have  an  education  in  a  first-class  agricultural  college 
equal  to  that  in  any  state  in  the  union. 

But  at  the  present  time  we  are  doing  well,  we  haVe  got 
these  Farmers*  Institutes,  that  are  doing  a  grand  good 
work,  and  had  it  not  been  for  them,  does  any  person  believe 
that  they  would  have  had  the  number  of  students  they 
have  at  the  State  University  this  winter  under  Professor 
Henry?  Not  at  all,  this  has  awakened  up  the  people  of  this 
state,  and  when  the  time  comes  we  will  have  an  agricul- 
tural college.  The  reason  why  we  didn't  get  gold  perhaps 
that  winter  was  that  we  had  a  bill  for  science  hall  which 
was  burned  down,  a  large  amount  of  money  had  to  be 
raised  that  winter,  I  believe  it  could  have  passed  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  heavy  appropriations  to  build  science  hall. 
I  don't  intend  to  trouble  myself  with  these  questions  when 
there  are  so  many  abler  men  to  advocate  them,  as  Senator 
Kennedy  showed  himself  to-day;  I  hope  Brother  Babbitt 
now  will  be  satisfied  that  he  woke  me  up.  (Great  ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Babbitt  —  I  don't  want  to  occupy  but  a  minute,  only 
this  much  I  want  to  say,  that  I  never  was  opposed  to  far- 
mers' institutes,  I  am  in  favor  of  them,  I  want  to  say  that 
I  was  not  opposed  to  the  agricultural  college,  I  advocated 
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the  agricultural  college,  and  that  the  state  educate  the  far- 
mers' boys,  and  call  upon  him  just  precisely  as  the  govern- 
raient  does  for  the  services  of  the  men  who  are  educated 
at  West  Point;  I  have  taken  that  doctrine  and  I  believe 
in  it. 

Now  gentlemen,  here  is  another  subject  —  I  don't  icnow 
but  I  am  a  little  in  advance  of  the  times,  but  there  is  an- 
other subject  coming  up  here,  I  hope  and  I  think  you  will 
have  time  enough  to  consider  it  to-night.  The  Wisconsin 
State  Agricultural  Society  is  justly  entitled  to  your  con 
sideration,  and  your  love,  your  obaJience  and  respect.  In 
1851  it  was  organized,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  it 
has  worked  with  silent  and  irresistible  power  through  a 
thousand  obstacles,  and  stands  to-day,  and  you  are  the  rep- 
resentatives of  that  body. 

Now,  while  you  go  to  other  institutions  which  I  admire 
and  which  you  admire,  you  must  not  forget  the  old  love, 
but  stand  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society, 
and  when  you  vote  for  $25,000,  or  for  $15,000,  or  for  $12,000 
for  the  farmers'  institutes,  come  up  like  men  and  say  that  a 
society  that  has  done  as  much  as  the  Wisconsin  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society  is  also  to  be  considered  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  this  state;  and  that  it  is  your  desire  that  they 
shall  appropriate  at  least  $100,000  of  your  money  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  agriculture  here.  (Applause. )  The 
Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society  since  '51  has  published 
a  book  which  ranks  among  the  very  finest  and  the  best  agri- 
cultural literature  ever  published  in  the  world.  I  had,  when 
I  was  secretary  of  the  society  an  order  from  Germany,  from 
a  German  professor  who  said  they  had  received  twelve  of  the 
three  previous  publications  and  he  wished  to  have  twelve 
more  of  the  books  sent.  He  had  distributed  them  through 
the  twelve  leading  universities  of  Germany,  and,  as  says  he, 
''It  is  with  pleasure  I  say  that  no  exchange  comes  to  us 
from  the  United  States  that  we  regard  is  of  such  value  as 
we  do  the  productions  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural 
Society."    (Applause). 

Gentlemen,  this  question  is  coming  up   before   you,  and 
you  are  to  determine  whether  you  will  be  in  favor  of  an  ap- 
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propriation  of  $100,000,  provided  Milwaukee  will  also  furnish 
$50,000  to  the  society,  and  that  there  shall  be  grounds  pur- 
■chased  suitable  and  appropriate  for  the  use  of  the  farmers 
of  this  state.  This  outlay  is  to  be  made  in  the  great  metrop- 
olis of  Wisconsin.  The  bill  is  going  to  come  before  you  and 
you  have  got  to  look  it  squarely  and  honestly  in  the  face. 
You  understand  how  I  stood  on  that  question,  I  was  op- 
posed to  going  to  Milwaukee  in  the  first  place,  perhaps  one 
reason  why,  was  that  I  was  on  notes  for  I  think  nearly 
$6,000,  we  were  in  debt  about  $8,000,  and  I  was  poor,  and  I 
thought  of  my  children  and  my  little  farm  and  my  wife, 
.and  I  didn't  know  positively  but  I  might  get  into  trouble;  I 
was  actually  afraid  to  take  the  step  to  go  there. 

We  went  there,  we  made  it  a  grand  success,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Milwaukee  turned  out  grandly  and  nobly;  they 
closed  their  doors  of  business  and  came  to  the  fair;  they 
brought  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society  out 

A  bill  was  introduced  here  two  years  ago  which  asked  for 
$100,000  appropriation;  if  it  had  been  made  then  we  would 
have  made  an  investment  that  would  have  paid  us  more 
than  a  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  dollar. 

Gentlemen,  the  time  is  passing  when  you  can  throw  slurs 
and  insinuations  against  the  golden  farmers  of  Milwaukee 
or  the  golden  farmers  of  any  state,  or  any  section  of  the 
■country;  they  are  as  much  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this 
state  as  any  men;  and  I  hope  that  you  will  forget  all  preju- 
dices, and  that  if  you  remember  the  golden  farmers  of  Mil- 
waukee at  all,  you  will  remember  them  as  they  were  in  the 
days  of  their  childhood  when  they  laid  their  golden  locks 
upon  their  mothers'  breast  and  sunk  to  sleep  among  the 
songs  of  the  farm  at  home.  These  are  the  men,  gentlemen, 
that  make  the  history  and  the  welfare  and  the  honor  of  the 
state  —  men  who  have  gone  from  your  farms  and  have 
made  a  name  and  fame,  which  you  cannot  but  respect  in 
the  representatives,  all  such  men  as  now  live  and  move 
and  exist  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  Such  men  as  Mitchell, 
who  occupies  the  proud  position  of  president  of  this  society; 
such  men  as  Parkinson,  whose  fame  is  the  fame  of  the 
state  —  a  representative  Wisconsin  man.  Let  us  then,  with 
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one  accord,  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  agriculture  — 
agriculture  which  shall  make  Wisconsin  honored  as  she 
ought  to  be;  agriculture  which  knows  no  bounds,  no  east, 
no  west,  no  north,  no  south,  but  an  agriculture  which  gives 
us  happy  homes,  proud  hearts,  a  national  and  a  state  presi- 
dent.    (Great  applause.) 

Senator  Anderson  —  I  am  glad  to  agree  with  brother  Bab- 
bitt for  once,  for  he  and  I  almost  always  differ,  he  accused 
me  of  differing  with  him  on  the  tariff  question,  I  did  most 
undoubtedly;  I  acknowledge  that,  but  now  I  agree  with 
him  in  being  liberal  towards  our  State  Agricultural  Society. 
I  was  opposed  as  he  said  to  removing  our  state  society  or  to 
having  it  permanently  located  at  Milwaukee.  I  was  at 
Milwaukee  when  we  had  walk  around  in  the  water  or  on 
planks,  they  didn't  have  good  grounds,  and  we  had  very 
nice  grounds  here,  and  if  the  amount  of  money  was  appro- 
propriated  that  was  asked  for  Milwaukee,  we  could  fix  up 
very  nice  grounds  here.  But  I  am  satisfied  that  Milwaukee 
has  made  our  fairs  successful  for  the  last  two  years,  a  greater 
success,  perhaps  than  we  could  have  had  in  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  state;  and  now  from  this  on,  I  shall  advocate 
the  permanent  location  of  our  state  fair  at  Milwaukee.  I 
believe  we  ought  to  have  the  appropriation  that  we  asked 
for.  I  hope  the  assembly  will  grant  it.  We  only  ask  for  a 
loan  from  the  state  sufficient  to  buy  the  grounds.  If  these 
grounds  are  properly  selected  as  they  ought  to  be,  by  cap- 
able men,  they  will  be  a  good  investment.  There  is  not  any 
doubt  that  in  a  few  years  from  now  they  will  double  in 
value.  I  am  satisfied  that  in  no  other  portion  of  the  state 
could  we  have  made  our  fairs  so  great  a  success  as  they 
have  been  made  for  the  last  two  years  in  Milwaukee.  I  ac- 
knowledge I  opposed  it,  I  even  worked  against  the  appro- 
priation, saying,  wait  and  see  what  Milwaukee  will  do. 
Now  I  will  acknowledge  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the  legisla- 
ture making  the  appropriation.     (Applause. ) 

Chairman  —  The  appropriation  that  I  asked  for,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  is  simply  that  the  state  government  will  make 
a  loan  and  take  the  deed  of  the  property  and  hold  it. 
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Mr.  Arnold  —  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  Is  any  resolution 
before  the  convention  ? 

Cliairm  i:i  —  No,  sir;  we  are  having  a  kind  of  love  feast. 

Mr.  Babbitt  —  I  move  that  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricult- 
ural Society  urgently  petition  the  legislature  of  this  state 
to  loan  to  the  proper  authorities  according  to  the  bill  which 
will  brought  up  here,  at  least  $100,000  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  permanent  grounds  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Senator  Anderson  —  I  second  the  motion. 

Cuairman  —  This  is  simply  to  get  the  sense  of  the  meet- 
ing, as  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Anderson  —  That  is  all. 

Chairman  —  Let  us  have  a  full  vote  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Arnold  —  I  object  to  thig  method  of  procedure,  be- 
fore a  question  is  properly  discussed,  we  have  a  resolution 
already  passed,  that  all  resolutions  shall  be  referred  to  a 
committee,  and  when  the  proper  time  comes  then  they  shall 
be  discussed. 

Chairman —  I  was  not  aware  of  that  or  I  had  forgotten  it. 

Senator  Anderson  —  This  was  only  a  motion,  not  a  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Babbitt  —  I  will  withdraw  the  motion. 

Adjourned. 


Thursday,  9  A.  M. 

President  Mitchell  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Allen  —  Have  prepared  a  bill  which,  with  your  per- 
mission I  desire  to  read  for  the  consideration  of  this  farm- 
ers' convention. 

AN  ACT  for  the  better  collection  of  taxes  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 

Be  it  Enacted:  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  register  of  deeds  in  each 
county  of  this  state,  to  make  a  list  of  the  mortgages  in  each  town  in  his 
county,  together  with  the  description  and  the  amount  thereof,  and  forvsrard 
them  to  the  assessors  of  the  various  towns  in  his  county. 

"When  the  assessor  comes  to  the  property  thus  mortgaged,  he  shall  be  re- 
quired to  assess  it  at  full  value  (all  property  should  be  assessed  at  full  value), 
deducting  the  value  of  the  mortgage  and  assess  that  by  itself. 

When  the  tax  comes  to  be  paid,  the  owner  to  pay  his  own  tax,  and  the 
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mortgage  tax  as  well,  taking  a  receipt  for  that  separately,  and  allow  the 
owner  of  the  property  to  hold  the  receipt  as  so  much  paid  upon  the 
mortgage. 

In  reference  to  the  notes  the  owner  of  the  note  to  have  it  stamped  by  the 
assessor  of  the  town  where  the  maker  ot  tli  3  rio^e  lives,  and  the  maker  of  the 
note  to  pay  the  tax  and  take  a  receipt  for  the  taxes  to  be  held  as  payment 
upon  the  note. 

Merchants'  and  manufacturers'  stock  should  be  assessed  at  full  value  as 
other  property.  To  determine  this  as  near  as  possible,  require  merchants 
show  their  books  or  bills  of  purchase  and  their  inventory  after  sales  of  the 
season,  and  add  the  purchase  bills,  and  inventory  bills  together  and  divide 
the  agregate  by  two,  and  the  result  shall  determine  the  assessable  value  of 
Ms  or  her  property. 

The  railroads  tliould  be  assessed  upon  their  aggregate,  and  to  be  paid  into 
the  general  fund  of  the  state,  and  to  go  into  the  common  school  fund  of  the 
state  despensing  with  the  mill  tax. 

All  values  should  be  estimated  upon  the  amount  of  revenue  they  will 
yield.  Farm  property  being  the  basis  of  all  values,  the  increase  of  farm 
values  in  this  state,  the  same  to  be  considered  the  amount  of  revenue  they 
will  yield,  should  be  considered  the  basis  upon  which  to  estimate  their 
values. 


Mr.  Allen  —  I  wish  for  an  expression  of  the  sentiment  of 
this  convention  as  to  the  propriety  of  submitting  this  bill  to 
the  legislature  for  enactment. 

Mr.  Rewey  —  I  move  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  stand- 
ing committee  on  legislation. 

Motion  carried  and  bill  be  referred. 


OECHAED  AND  TREE  PLANTING  ON  THE  FARM 
AND  BY  THE  ROADSIDE. 

A.  L.  HATCH,  Ithaca,  Wis. 

The  secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Society  has  given  me 
a  double-barreled  subject,  and  two  stories  high.  Probably 
he  presumed  that  if  I  had  a  very  large  target  I'd  hit  some- 
thing. In  Bulletin  No.  17,  November,  1888,  Prof.  Henry 
thus  sets  forth  the  situation  of  fruit  culture: 
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At  this  date  it  is  almost  universally  conceded  that  apple  growing  is  a 
very  questionable  proceeding  in  Wisconsin;  tens  of  thousands  of  fair  to 
promising  orchards  of  six  or  eight  years  ago  have  succumbed  to  the  series 
of  disasters  which  set  in  about  the  later  date,  and  dead  and  decaying  trees 
have  been  cut  down  or  grubbed  out  by  hundreds  of  thovxsands  in  the  last 
few  years.  Our  horticultural  friends  are  talking  of  Russians,  hardy  na- 
tive seedlings,  etc. ,  but  the  experience  of  the  people  is  too  fresh  in  mind 
to  make  orchard  planting  as  tempting  a  procedure  now  as  it  was  a  decade 
or  two  ago.  Winter  apples  come  in  from  the  east  by  train  loads  each  fall 
and  will  continue  to  arrive  in  immense  quantities  in  the  same  manner  for 
years  yet  at  least.  In  the  full  belief  and  hope  of  better  things  the  above 
statements  are  written,  not  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  our  interests 
in  this  standard  fruit,  but  of  making  a  plain  statement  of  facts.  While 
the  condition,  as  set  forth  above,  is  affirmed,  it  is  believed  on  the  other 
hand,  that  we  do  not  half  appreciate  our  horticultural  possibilities;  because 
we  cannot  grow  apples  equally  well  with  Michigan  and  New  York,  many 
seem  content  to  relax  all  effort  and  give  up  on  other  points  Avhere  fruit 
could  be  produced  as  cheaply  as  anywhere  in  the  world.  Because  we  can- 
not do  it  all  it  is  not  wise  to  attempt  notliing. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  those  other  points  mentioned 
by  Prof.  Henry,  and  I  respectfully  decline  to  mount  all  the 
hobbies  given  me  in  the  program.  I  shall  confine  myself 
mainly  to  tiie  apple  orchard.  If  the  condition  of  apple 
growing  is  well  set  forth  by  Prof.  Henry,  the  question  may 
well  be  asked  if  it  is  worth  while  to  discuss  a  subject  of  so 
little  profit.  If  we  can't  make  apple  culture  pay,  what  is 
the  use  of  nosing  about  in  the  grave  yards  of  our  dead 
hopes,  where  we  can  expect  only  to  find  the  hides  and 
horns  of  played-out  victims. 

Well,  despite  this  doleful  set  out,  and  without  denying 
the  correctness  or  the  professor's  statements,  I  wish  to  af- 
firm that  apple  culture  has  paid  me  and  promises  to  do  so 
for  years  to  come.  What  the  public  want  to  know,  how- 
ever, is  what  to  do  about  it.  Who  can  make  it  pay,  and 
how  can  it  be  surely  done.  Of  course^we  expect  that  home 
owners'  are  anxious  to  supply  themselves  with  fresh,  home- 
grown fruit,  and  to  them  may  be  allowed  the  largest  limit 
of  trial,  experiment  and  effort,  but  when  we  go  outside  of 
this  and  advise  planting  apple  orchards  to  add  to  the  reve- 
nue of  the  common  farmer,  to  give  himself  and  family  a 
pleasing  increase  of  employment  and  recreation,  and  when 
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we  advise  planting  for  commercial  purposes  —  to  make 
money  —  then  our  topic  is  in  its  broadest  field.  Now 
will  it  pay?  Can  apples  be  grown  in  any  part  of  Wis- 
consin profitably  and  surely?  If  a  man  has  a  good  site 
and  if  he  plants  the  right  sorts,  and  if  he  gives  them  the 
right  management,  he  can  make  it  pay  just  as  well  as  I  can. 

Now  what  is  a  good  site?  1st,  the  highest  lands  are  best 
as  far  as  elevation  goes.  Side  hills  and  valleys  are  usually 
very  poor  places  for  apple  orchards;  2d,  the  soil  should  not 
be  too  rich  but  should  be  dry  and  having  natural  drainage 
downward  through  the  subsoil  as  well  as  from  the  surface ; 
3d;  the  subsoil  to  the  depth  of  five  feet  or  more  should  be 
limestone  gravel  with  clay.  This  subsoil  is  necessary  to 
give  longevity  and  fruitfulness.  We  can  not  expect  trees 
to  hold  out  through  long  useful  lives  when  standing  on  a 
subsoil  utierly  destitute  of  sustenance  for  the  trees,  as  most 
sand  and  drift  gravel  banks  are.  Most  of  the  limestone  of 
southwest  Wisconsin  is  lower  magnesian  found  only  on  the 
highest  ridges  and  bluffs.  It  makes  good  orchard  sites,  but 
is  inferior,  I  think,  to  younger  limestone  soils  found  in  the 
eastern  part  of  our  state  and  some  south  of  the  Wisconsin 
river  in  Grant  and  Iowa  counties.  Whether  northwest 
Wisconsin  in  the  granite  region  where  soft  water  abounds 
and  lime  is  wanting  can  grow  the  apple  successfully  is  very 
doubtful.  Native  timber  on  gocd  orchard  sites  is  sure  to  be 
sound  and  thrifty — white  oak  soils  being  among  the  best 
in  our  part  of  the  state.  Scrubby  burr  oaks,  white  elms, 
alders,  willows,  and  sickly  poplars,  as  surely  indicate  a 
poor  apple  orchard  site. 

It  is  a  common  notion  that  a  site  to  the  leeward  of  native 
timber  is  best  on  account  of  its  protection  from  winds.  My 
own  experience  is  the  reverse  of  this,  and  I  am  now  cutting 
away  some  woods  to  the  west  of  my  orchards  because  I 
have  found  them  harboring  many  insects  injurious  to  the 
apple.  The  native  trees  also  serve  as  host  for  many  para^- 
sitic  fungus  —  such  as  molds  and  mildew. 

Now,  if  we  have  a  good  site,  what  shall  we  plant?  Look 
around  and  find  the  kinds  that  have  stood  the  test  of  those 
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disasters  Prof.  Henry  mentions  during  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years. 

If  we  can  find  any  kind  that  have  stood  the  racket  for  ten 
or  twenty  years  we  may  conchide  those  will  be  best  to  tie 
to  when  we  plant  our  new  orchards.  This  test,  however,  is 
good  only  as  an  example  to  follow  on  similar  sites  and  soils 
and  similar  conditions.  Those  who  live  along  the  eastern 
part  of  our  state  on  the  youngest  of  soils,  geologically  con- 
sidered, and  under  the  influence  of  Lake  Michigan,  may 
succeed  with  kinds  not  adapted  to  the  interior  or  western 
part  of  our  state. 

Among  about  100  kinds  I  have  tried  in  orchard  I  would  spe- 
cially mention  McMahan's  "White.  It  has  stood  more  cold 
winters  with  us  without  loss  than  any  other  American  sort. 
Duchess  and  Tetofsky  have  always  paid  me.  Wealthy  is 
is  almost  hardy  and  Haas  has  borne  me  hundreds  of  bushels. 
Orange  Winter  is  also  well  worth  planting.  Of  Russians 
that  can  now  be  had  of  most  Wisconsin  nurseries  at  same 
rates  as  American  sorts,  I  would  mention  Switzer,  Little 
Seedling  and  Longfield.  If  you  have  some  crab  apple 
trees  you'd  like  to  top  graft,  be  sure  to  get  some  grafts  of 
Longfield  and  put  them  on  them.  They  will  bear  as  full  as 
they  can  hang  every  year,  if  they  do  as  well  for  you  as  for 
me.  And  while  I  was  about  it  I  would  put  on  some  Wealthy 
grafts.  It  also  is  one  out  of  many  tried  for  top  grafts  that 
have  been  good.  Lieby,  a  Russian  sort,  is  very  hardy  and 
prolific.  I  have  a  tree  that  was  planted  in  1875,  that  bears 
a  crop  every  year  —  the  last  three  crops  amounting  to  33 
bushels,  an  average  of  11  bushels  per  year.  I  think  it  the 
same  as  Hilemal  or  Goodhusbandman.     In  quality  it  is  poor. 

Distance  of  planting  should  be  from  15  to  25  feet  each 
way.  Tetofsky  may  go  in  15  feet.  Duchess  and  many 
Russians,  20  feet,  while  Switzer,  McMahan's  and  Haas 
should  be  planted  25  feet  apart. 

In  cultivating,  nothing  equals  thorough  stirring  of  the 
soil,  but  it  should  be  done  before  the  1st  of  July.  Cultiva- 
tion is  absolutely  necessary  for  young  trees,  but  those  large 
enough  to  bear  may  go  into  clover  which  should  be  plowed 
up  every  few  years.     Animal  manure  and  very  rich  soil  may 
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cause  young  trees  to  push  a  soft  late  growth  that  will  not 
mature  but  manure  may  be  applied  to  bearing  trees  but  not 
on  kinds  liable  to  fireblight. 

Now  please  let  me  give  you  some  figures  from  my  own 
experience.  I  have  about  twenty-five  acres  of  land  devoted 
mostly  to  apple  orchards.     The  crop  of 

1886  was  2,000  bushels,  sold  for $1 ,300  00 

That  of  1887  was  1,000  bushels,  sold  for 600  00 

That  of  1888  was  1,800  bushels,  sold  for 925  00 

Total  for  three  years ,  4,800  bushels,  sold  for |2 ,  725  00 

This  same  land  produced  last  season  25  tons  of  hay,  100 
bushels  of  oats,  75  bushels  of  potatoes,  li  acres  of  hog  pas- 
ture and  fall  feed  for  some  stock.  During  the  same  time 
that  my  farm  has  grown  these  crops  of  apples  four  of  my 
neighbors  have  grown  on  places  within  a  mile  2,000  bushels 
or  more  of  apples  and  the  average  price  of  the  entire  lot  was 
about  GO  cents  per  bushel.  This  a  better  price  than  is  realized 
by  Michigan  and  New  York  growers,  whose  apples  come 
into  our  market  by  the  train  load  in  November  and  De- 
cember. 

Now  take  it  all  in  all  we  are  not  very  much  discouraged 
over  the  apple  orchard  in  Wisconsin.  It  has  treated  us 
handsomely  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the 
bridge  that  has  taken  us  safely  over.  I  think  it  has  been 
easier  for  me  and  my  family  as  far  as  work  goes  than  dairy 
farming  would  have  been.  I  have  a  long  season  of  rest 
when  my  trees  care  for  themselves  —  no  chores  to  do 
whether  I  feel  like  it  or  not.  Still  I  think  the  dairy  farmers 
of  Wisconsin  need  credit  for  a  great  deal  of  energy,  good 
sense,  and 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  flatter  them,  for  I  have  some  good 
friends  among  them  whom  I  greatly  admire,  and  the  good 
Lord  knows  they  feel  big  enough  now  since  they  have 
elected  that  big-souled  old  champion  of  the  cow,  W.  D. 
Hoard,  to  be  governor  of  our  grand  old  state.  What  I  want 
to  do  is  to  show  that  there  is  something  good  even  in  apples 
for  Wisconsin,  and  that  perhaps  we  can  do  better  than  to 
shed  tears  over  the  dead  victims  of  our  severe  climate  and 
mismanagement. 
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Now  a  few  words  about  other  trees  on  the  farm  and  by 
the  roadside  and  I  shall  close.  Hickories  and  butternuts 
are  indigenous  to  a  large  part  of  our  state,  and  on  most  farms 
a  full  supply  of  good  edible  nuts  from  them  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  a  few  years  if  the  trees  are  onl}^  saved  when  the 
land  is  cleared  of  other  trees.  Black  walnuts  are  also  quite 
well  scattered  and  ought  to  be  saved.  I  know  from  obser- 
vation that  they  will  bring  a  sure  revenue  without  cost,  if 
only  spared  on  many  farms.  Let  it  be  done.  If  these  trees 
are  to  be  transplanted,  let  it  be  from  those  nursery  grown, 
as  they  have  such  long  top  roots  that  they  seldom  thrive  if 
taken  from  the  forest.  Still  they  can  be  taken  from  the 
woods  if  prepared  for  removal  by  cutting  the  top  root  a 
year  or  two  before  removal  thus  causing  the  roots  to  grow- 
out  from  the  sides. 

In  planting  along  the  roadside  we  want  to  protest  against 
Lombardy  poplars  and  cottonwoods.  If  there  is  plenty  of 
room,  white  elms  and  hard  maples  are  splendid  trees,  and 
even  the  silver  maple  will  do,  especially  on  sandy  land,  but  it 
makes  bad  forks  and  breaks  badly  with  snow  and  sleet. 

I'd  like  to  sermonize  on  this  subject  if  I  felt  competent, 
but  will  only  say  that  I  believe  we  can  yet  add  to  the  pleas- 
ure and  profit  of  life  in  Wisconsin  by  more  liberal  tree 
planting. 


discussion. 

Mr.  Hack  —  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  his  loca- 
tion, what  part  of  the  state? 

Mr.  Hatch  —  Wisconsin  is  divided  into  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent characters  of  country.  You  have  a  driftless  area 
down  here  in  western  Wisconsin  that  is  topped  off  with 
lower  magnesian  limestone.  That  is  a  peculiar  region,  al- 
most unknown  to  you  who  live  in  Rock  county  and  Dane, 
where  you  have  the  glacial  drift  area.  I  live  in  Richland 
county  on  the  top  of  those  bluffs,  200  feet  above  the  valley. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith — I  notice  the  gentleman  doesn't  speak 
of  Tallman  Sweets ;  in  Walworth  county  they  are  the  har- 
diest tree  I  have.     Is  that  the  case  with  you? 
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Mr.  Hatch  — No,  sir;  the  Tallman  tree  is  a  very  big  tree, 
very  light  root;  it  is  a  tree  that  needs  feeding  some  tinaes, 
hard  to  make  it  bear;  if  you  have  a  good  surface  soil  and 
the  roots  go  out  this  way,  and  it  doesn't  fireblight,  you  wi  1 
succeed  admirably  with  it;  if  the  surface  soil  is  thin  you 
won't  succeed  with  it;  and  if  the  surface  soil  is  very  rich 
you  may  succeed  bettei^  with  the  Winter  Wine  Sap,  that 
will  go  down  into  the  subsoil.  Everything  of  that  kind 
must  be  considered. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith — I  had  a  Tallman  Sweet  that  grew  to  a 
remarkable  size,  some  forty  feet  high,  but  the  balance  of 
the  trees  in  the  orchard  died. 

Mr.  Hack — The  question  is  the  ability  of  the  tree  to  get 
from  the  ground  congenial  elements  to  build  it  up.  It  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  place  to  the  tree  and  the  tree  to  the  place. 
Now  in  the  western  part  of  Wisconsin  you  find  beech  trees, 
you  don't  find  any  in  our  part  of  the  state  because  we  have 
not  the  soil  congenial  to  their  growth.  Some  places  in  the 
state  you  will  find  thousands  and  thousands  of  blackberries 
growing,  because  there  is  there  a  congenial  soil,  perhaps 
destitute  entirely  of  lime.  This  matter  of  adaptation  is  a 
deep  question;  it  underlies  successful  orchard  planting. 
You  must  consider  your  soil,  the  subsoil,  the  native  timber, 
as  indicating  what  you  should  have;  look  around  and  see 
what  is  growing,  and  see  whether  you  can  adapt  your  trees 
'to  the  conditions  and  requirements  that  surround  you.  I 
have  been  at  this  business  a  great  many  years  and  I  find  I 
don't  know  half  as  much  about  it  as  I  thought  I  used  to. 

Mr.  Wayman  —  What  sweet  apples  do  you  find  succeed 
best? 

Mr.  Hatch  —  I  have  had  nothing  equal  to  the  Tallman 
Sweets,  but  they  are  not  satisfactory  because  the  soil  is  too 
thin.  There  are  few  men  that  have  the  courage  to  live  up 
to  their  convictions;  I  know  it  would  pay  me  to  cultivate 
these  Tallman  Sweets  but  I  don't  do  it;  I  know  only  one 
farmer  that  says  he  will  do  all  he  knows  how  to  do  to  make 
his  farm  productive.  He  will  spend  $100  in  a  manure  pile 
or  $100  in  drainage  or  anything  that  will  be  of  advantage. 
That  is  J.  M.  Smith,  of  Green  Bay.     He  stands  out  unique 
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in  that  respect.  I  don't  do  all  I  can.  The  Tallman  Sweet 
is  all  right  if  I  only  gave  it  the  right  management. 

Mr.  Wayman  —  The  Tallman  Sweet  will  grow  in  Kewau- 
nee county,  but  I  have  had  the  best  success  with  Schwitzer 
Sweet. 

Mr.  Hatch — Yes,  but  they  winter  kill. 

Mr.  Wayman  —  I  set  out  Schwitzer  Sweets  about  twenty 
years  ago,  and  they  are  all  alive  yet,  and  bear  every  year. 

Mr.  Hatch  —  If  you  can  bet  me  on  them  why  grumble 
about  it? 

Mr.  Wayman  —  I  am  not  grumbling,  but  nobody  wants 
sweet  apples:  I  can  sell  a  few  and  the  rest  I  feed  to  my  hogs 
and  cattle. 

Mr.  Allen  —  Is  yours  a  sandy  soil? 

Mr.  Hatch  —  No,  sir;  ours  is  lower  magnesian  limestone. 
The  top  of  the  potsdam  sandstone  contains  limestone,  flint 
and  gravel,  with  streaks  of  sand  through  it  that  give  it  this 
double  drainage.  As  to  what  is  best  on  sandy  soil,  I  can 
only  tell  you  that  sand  soil  is  generally  a  very  poor  orchard 
site,  unless  you  have  a  broad  valley  like  the  Wisconsin 
Valley  where  the  frosts  are  not  hard,  or  near  some  ravine; 
and  you  can  hardly  get  that  combination  with  sandy  soil. 
But  in  Columbia  county,  I  understand,  near  the  Wisconsin 
river,  they  have  succeeded  nicely  with  Fall  Spitzenburgs, 
and  the  Horticultural  Society  recommended  the  Duchess. 

Mr.  Wayman  —  Mine  is  a  clay  soil,  some  of  my  neigh- 
bors have  trees  they  got  at  the  same  time  I  got  mine,  dug 
deep  holes,  and  put  them  right  in  the  soil  with  alternate 
layers  of  good  rotten  stable  manurQ;  their  trees  grew  very 
nicely  for  a  little  while,  but  now  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
after  setting,  my  trees  are  more  than  double  the  size  that 
my  neighbors  are,  and  I  set  mine  on  the  top  of  the  ground 
and  plowed  up  against  them,  as  I  cultivated  my  land,  and 
when  they  commenced  to  bear  I  seeded  it  down,  and  my 
trees  are  doing  very  well,  those  that  stand  the  climate, 
about  half  of  them  died  out  because  they  were  not  the 
proper  sort.  I  think  that  is  where  many  make  a  mistake, 
in  digging  holes  where  they  put  their  trees. 

Senator    Burrows  —  I  am  sorry  I  missed   this  paper,    I 
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hardly  know  what  has  been  said  about  it,  but  I  had  the 
honor  of  reading  a  paper  on  forestry  to  this  convention 
last  year,  and  I  closed  that  article  with  these  words  of  Mo- 
hammed: "  Blessed  is  the  man  who  planteth  a  tree,"  and 
I  am  ready  to  repeat  them  with  ten-fold  emphasis  to-day. 
Since  I  was  here  last  winter  and  addressed  this  convention 
I  have  traveled  through  the  northern  part  of  Wisconsin, 
and  one  time  in  August  I  passed  through  800,000  acres  of 
land  on  which  the  pine  trees  that  had  towered  heavenward 
had  been  devastated;  and  that  land  lay  worthless;  and  this 
year  alone,  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  the  sawmills  and 
loggers  are  clearing  off  not  less  than  200,000  acres  of  land! 
And  still  there  were  men  in  that  convention  a  year  ago, 
when  I  suggested  that  it  was  not  a  good  policy  for  the 
United  States  government  to  allow  our  forests  to  be  devas- 
tated in  that  way,  that  laughed  at  me.  Now  I  say  I  have 
no  less  an  authority  than  that  of  Carl  Schurz,  who  has 
been  spending  the  last  nine  months  in  Europe  —  and  if  any- 
one knows  what  the  laws  of  Europe  are,  he  does  —  he  made 
a  speech  in  New  York  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  he  made  this 
remark,  that  the  question  of  taking  care  of  these  forests  was 
of  vastly  more  importance  to  the  American  people  than 
was  the  question  of  tariff,  and  still  he  is  a  free-trader. 

Mr.  Pf eff er  —  He  was  right. 

Senator  Burrows  —  In  1876,  centennial  year,  I  set  out 
some  black  walnut  trees  —  I  refer  to  this  to  show  whether 
there  is  any  profit  in  the  thing  —  I  set  out  a  few  black  wal- 
nut trees,  they  were  about  as  big  as  my  wrist  as  that  time; 
to-day  those  black  walnuts  are  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  that  is  less  than  thirteen  years  ago,  and  seven 
years  from  now  they  will  measure  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  every  one  of  those  trees  be  worth 
from  $50  to  $7o  apiece.  Now  it  strikes  me  there  isn't  a  farmer 
here  who  has  lived  on  his  farm  25  years,  who  if  25  years  ago 
he  had  taken  five  acres  of  his  land — and  he  could  have 
done  it,  for  they  will  grow  most  anywhere  —  and  set  out  that 
five  acres  with  black  walnut  trees,  that  five  acres  to-day 
would  have  been  worth  three  times  as  much  as  his  whole 
farm,  no  matter  if  he  had  IGO  acres  in  it.     The  editor  of 
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the  Madison  Democrat,  whom  you  all  know,  Hon.   George 
Raymer,  has  this  last  year  set  out  on  his  farm  in  Madison 
600  black  walnut  trees,  and  he  calculates  to  follow  this  up 
next  season  with  as  many  more,  and  I  Avill  venture  to  say 
that  those  black  walnuts  George  Raymer  set  out  last  sum- 
mer, will  be  worth  more  to  him  by  the  time  he  is  sixty 
years  of  age,  than  his  whole  Democrat  printing  office  and 
his  farm  together.     (Applause  and  laughter.)    Now  suppose 
that  one  of  you  farmers,  when  you  had  a  child  born,  should 
set  out  one  acre  of  black  walnut  trees  somewhere,  and  say, 
"that  is/or  John,"  bye  and  bye,  in  the  course  of  a  couple 
of  years  comes  a  daughter,  and  you  set  out  an  acre  for  her, 
and  so  on,  and  when  these  children  come  to  be  21  years 
old  they  would  be  well  fixed,  without  any  trouble,    and 
have  money  enough  to  educate  themselves.     I  want  to  say 
here  that  I  do  believe,  that  the  great  and  all  important 
question  of  to-day  is  not  only  raising  trees  for  profit,  but 
for  the  benefit  and  health  of  the  people  that  live  in  this 
country.     There  was  some  man  here  last  year  that  criticised 
me  in  another  respect;  he  said  trees  and  forests  were  not 
healthy,  and  he  referred  to  the  state  of  Indiana,  where  he 
used  to  live,  and  where  they  used  to  have  the  fever  and 
ague  and  shake  themselves  half  to  death  because  there 
were  trees  and  swamps,     I  could  have  referred  him  to  Illi- 
nois, to  "  Egypt,"  where  you  have  got  to  go   a  hundred 
miles  to  find  a  tree  big  enough  to  tie  a  mule  to,  and  if  there 
is  any  place  in  the  United  States  where  forty  years  ago  the 
people  shook  themselves  to  death  it  was  in  Egypt,  where 
there  are  no  trees.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Goodrich  —  The  gentleman  very  well  referred  to  the 
question  of  fruit  culture  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  when  he 
pronounced  a  blessing  on  the  man  that  planted  a  tree.  I 
have  lived  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  for  fifty  years,  and  dur- 
ing a  goodly  portion  of  that  life  have  been  engaged  in  trying 
to  get  an  orchard  of  apple  trees.  I  have  had  one  of  the 
oldest  nurserymen  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  select  his  own 
trees  and  send  them  to  the  farm  with  his  men  and  set  them 
out  himself,  in  order  to  be  sure  and  get  the  trees  best 
adapted  to  this  country.     I  have  had  that  done  three  sue- 
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cessive  times  and  the  only  thing  I  have  got  to-day  upon 
my  farm  is  the  blessing  that  has  been  spoken  of  —  not  a 
tree  nor  a  limb.     (Applause  and  laughter.) 

Mr.  Burrows  —  What  do  you  want  to  plant  apple  trees 
for  ?  you  can't  make  sugar  cane  grow  in  Wisconsin.  You 
better  plant  something  that  will  grow  here.  I  don't  know 
what  you  have  been  talking  about  here  but  I  am  figuring^ 
on  putting  something  in  the  soil  that  will  grow  here. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith  —  I  had  a  few  black  walnuts  on  a  farm 
in  Walworth  county  a  few  years  ago  and  they  grew  short 
like  apple  trees,  and  it  don't  seem  to  me  that  they  are  worth 
that  $75. 

Senator   Burrows  —  The  more  knots  and  limbs  there  iS' 
in  a  black  walnut  tree  the  more  valuable  it  is;  and  if  it 
is  short '  it    is   because    you    didn't   trim   it   when   it   was 
young. 

Mr.  Smith  —  Are  they  planted  thick  or  thin  ? 

Senator  Burrows — Planted  thin,  about  twelve  to  eigh- 
teen feet  apart.     I  planted  those  in  the  month  of  September. 

Senator  Anderson  —  I  hare  been  planting  tree  s  by  the- 
roadside  for  years.  I  have  on  the  north  end  of  ray  farm  a 
row  of  walnut  trees,  planted  the  whole  length;  and  the 
south  most  of  the  length  planted  with  maple;  I  will  agree 
with  Senator  Burrows  that  walnut  is  successful  in  this 
country.  I  have  trees  fully  as  large  as  he  describes  his,  I 
think  somewhat  younger.  But  you  have  to  know  how  to 
to  raise  walnut  trees.  I  can  dig  out  walnut  trees  and  set 
them  out  ten  or  twelve  years  old  and  make  them  grow. 
My  trees  now  are  producing  walnuts  largely,  we  are  gath- 
ering them  by  the  bushel. 

Mr.  Hatch  —  What  are  they  worth  a  bushel  ? 

Senator  Anderson  —  I  don't  know,  I  let  the  children  take- 
them. 

A  Member  —  How  do  you  plant  them? 

Senator  Anderson  —  I  take  a  plough  and  plough  a  furrow 
and  follow  along  and  drop  walnuts  about  eighteen  to  twenty 
inches  apart,  and  the  man  comes  along  with  the  plough  in 
the  furrow  and  covers  them  up.  It  takes  two  furrows.  L 
plant  in  the  fall  of  course,  and  then  I  cultivate  fon  two 
15— A.  S. 
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years.  Once  I  let  them  go  for  five  years  and  they  were 
about  ten  feet  high,  I  set  them  out  and  by  careful  mulnching 
and  even  hauling  water  when  it  was  a  dry  season,  I  made 
every  one  grow,  and  I  planted  them  just  sixteen  feet  apart. 
The  walnut  will  grow  very  readily  in  the  right  kind  of  soil. 
And  I  do  think  we  all  ought  to  encourage  the  planting  of 
walnuts.  I  notice  though  on  the  southwest  side  of  my  trees 
they  are  injured  some  by  sun  scald.  It  is  only  those  stand- 
ing out  of  the  rows  along  the  road  that  have  been  affected 
that  way,  where  they  are  close  together  they  protect  each 
other. 

Senator  Burrows  says,  the  more  knots  you  have  on  them 
the  better,  but  you  had  better  prune  your  trees  so  they  will 
make  a  decent  saw  log  after  a  while.  I  can  recollect  when 
walnut  trees  were  of  little  value.  Now  they  are  worth  an 
immense  sum.  In  regard  to  the  other  trees,  the  second 
growth  of  timber  over  the  whole  country  in  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  Wisconsin,  has  more  fire  wood,  more  timber  on 
one  acre  than  there  used  to  be  on  five  acres  of  the  old 
burr  oak  as  it  was  scattered  here  and  there  thirty  years  ago 
when  I  came  to  Wisconsin,  wliere  the  Indians  had  burned 
it  out  so  they  could  run  their  ponies  on  the  hunt.  I  have 
no  fears  of  any  scarcity  of  timber  in  southern  and  south- 
western Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Daubner  —  Where  you  have  trees  set  in  the  road  do 
you  not  comparatively  lose  the  use  of  two  rods  of  land  in 
the  field  for  crops  ? 

Senator  Anderson  —  I  have  not  lost  any  land  for  cropping 
that  I  see,  for  the  reason  that  the  law  will  give  you  ten  feet 
of  the  roadway  to  plant  trees  on. 

Mr.  Daubner — ^Do  not  these  trees  absorb  all  the  moisture 
so  that  in  your  field  within  two  rods  of  these  trees  you 
don't  raise  the  crop  that  you  do  in  another  part  of  your 
field? 

Senator  Anderson  —  I  have  not  found  it  so;  the  front  of 
my  farm  faces  south,  on  the  north  end  of  the  farm  the  sun 
isn't  shaded  from  the  land,  but  only  from  the  highway,  and 
it  hasn't  done  me  any  damage  whatever. 

Mr.  Daubner — Since  your  farm  faces  south  if  you  had  a 
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row  of  trees  planted  in  the  road  in  front  of  it,  don't  you 
think  it  would  injure  the  use  of  the  land  from  your  trees 
back  in  the  field  as  much  as  two  rods? 

Senator  Anderson  —  I  think  not;  it  has  not  so  far;  it  may 
when  they  get  large. 

Mr.  Daubner  —  That  is  my  experience  with  a  row  of  trees 
planted  on  the  north  side  of  an  east  and  west  road,  and  the 
farm  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the  road.  Where  that  row 
of  trees  is  about  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  apart  planted  along 
that  highway,  I  comparatively  lose  the  use  of  two  rods  of 
land  back  in  the  field. 

A  Member  —  What  kind  of  timber? 

Mr.  Daubner  —  Mine  are  maple  trees. 

Senator  Anderson  —  I  have  maple  trees,  planted  25  years 
ago,  perhaps  two  feet  in  diameter  across  the  stump.  I  have 
not  found  any  waste  from  them  on  my  pasture. 

Mr.  McGruer  —  I  would  like  to  ask  my  friend  Hatch,  how 
he  gets  along  with  his  cherry  trees.  I  would  like  to  know 
his  success  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Hatch  —  The  only  variety  that  has  been  really  suc- 
cessful with  me  is  the  Kentish  cherry,  such  as  is  grown  out 
near  Milwaukee.  I  have  had  a  pretty  fair  crop,  I  sold,  I 
guess,  13  bushels  off  the  little  orchard  this  year.  The  Early 
Richmond  hasn't  done  very  well.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion over  here,  I  would  say  that  the  question  of  injury  to 
land  bordering  a  row  of  trees,  can  be  remedied  first  by 
putting  your  trees  in  the  road,  getting  as  much  of  the  road 
as  you  are  entitled  to  by  law,  that  will  help  one  way,  an- 
other way  is  planting  on  the  side  wliere  it  will  not  shade 
and  planting  such  trees  as  will  not  ma,ke  surface  rooted 
trees.  The  maple  tree  roots  will  spread,  where  the  black 
walnut  and  hickory  root  right  go  down.  It  is  a  question  of 
fixing  it  according  to  your  circumstances;  selecting  the 
right  thing  for  the  right  place,  and  doing  the  right  thing  at 
the  right,  time  in  the  right  way.     (Laughter.) 
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ECONOMY  ON  THE  FARM. 
A.  F.  NOYES,  Beaver  Dam. 

As  I  contemplate  the  largeness  of  my  subject,  its  range 
of  thought  and  what  might  be'  said  in  its  every  detail,  I 
have  a  sort  of  fellow  realization  of  your  thankfulness  at 
the  wise  economy  of  this  society  in  limiting  the  length  of 
your  infliction,  and  trust  you  will  bear  in  patience  a  repeti- 
tion, much  of  which  you  have  heard  unnumbered  times. 
Economy  has  been  advised  to  agriculturists  and  we  must 
presume  to  other  professions  for  ages,  and  will  be  for  ages 
to  come.  More  than  four  thousand  years  ago  the  imperial 
council  of  China  impressed  economy  upon  their  subjects  by 
printing  or  writing  on  their  national  bank  notes  these 
mottoes,  among  others:  "Produce  all  you  can,"  "Spend 
with  economy."  They  are  just  as  true  to-day  as  then. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  child  learns  only  by  a  repe- 
tition of  its  lessons,  and  these  lessons  are  repeated  in 
various  ways  to  each  succeeding  generation  of  children. 
So  with  us  as  farmers  we  must  have  the  lessons  of  economy 
repeated  and  retold,  gathering  new  practices  as  they 
journey,  clothed  in  other  words  and  phrases  and  yet  the 
same  old,  old  story.  It  is  not  what  one  earns  or  makes 
that  places  him  on  the  road  to  independence,  but  what  one 
saves.  And  as  the  babe  learns  to  walk  by  first  taking  one 
step,  so  with  economy,  there^must  be  a  beginning  for  each 
one,  whether  living  under  the  Chinese  dynasty,  in  its  most 
famous  era,  before  the  dawn  of  the  Christian,  or  living 
under  this,  the  most  prosperous  of  to-day.  Of  all  the 
applications,  mental,  physical  or  mechanical,  as  applied  to 
farming  economy,  which  according  to  Webster,  is  the  pe- 
cuniary management  of  the  farm,  is  the  keystone  of  the 
arch  of  successful  farming. 

That  farmers  as  a  rule  do  not  achieve  as  glittering  a  suc- 
cess, as  those  engaged  in  other  occupations,  is  no  doubt  true, 
yet  when  simmered  down  into  tangible  comfort,  independ- 
ence and  usefulness,  we  are  at  least  gaining  an  equality 
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with  others.  None  will  gainsay  that  any  person  practicing 
frugal  economy,  other  things  being  equal,  in  this  our  own 
fair  state  and  day,,  but  what  will  live  in  comfort,  if  not 
gaining  a  competence.  We  often  hear  as  the  cause  of  fail- 
ure, mismanagement  either  of  the  farmer  or  his  wife,  when 
the  real  cause  was  parsimonious  economy,  which  all  should 
avoid. 

I  contend  that  economy  should  begin  in  the  home  on  the 
farm.  That  lessons  of  economy  in  all  that  the  word  im- 
plies of  the  true,  the  pure  and  the  beautiful,  should  begin 
with  the  life  of  the  child,  followed  up  by  the  practical  ex- 
ample of  the  parents.  That  book  education  should  not  be 
considered  to  be  all  of  education,  but  as  a  means  to  the  end 
of  success;  it  should  be  broad  as  humanity,  true  as  nature, 
and  pure  as  the  mother's  love. 

That  children  should  be  taught  as  the  trust  economy,  and 
parents  believe  it,  that  theory,  not  backed  up  by  actual  ac- 
complishment, can  not  acquire  success,  for  theory  is  not 
economy,  neither  do  theorists  acquire  success;  therefore,  as 
a  natural  result,  a  little  experience  is  of  more  value  than 
mountains  of  theory. 

To  get  actual  farm  economies  before  the  people,  and  to 
keep  them  there,  here  increasing  a  little,  there  adding  a 
little,  building  up  the  fabric  of  industrial  agricultural  edu- 
cation, "line  upon  line,"  "precept  on  precept,"  is  the  aim 
of  our  courses  in  agriculture  and  Experiment  Station  at  the 
university,  our  Farmers'  Institutes,  fairs,  etc.,  and  this 
has  been  true,  and  is  now  true  of  the  agriculturists  of  the 
old  world,  whether  they  met  together  in  fairs  or  other 
special  societies.  The  farmers  of  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  the 
other  states,  have  gained  a  resulting  success,  that  com- 
pares more  than  favorably  with  the  successful  farming  of 
the  old  world  in  that  he  has  achieved  success  only  by  both 
severe,  mental  and  physical  labor,  while  his,  across  the 
ocean,  competitor  has  had  but  the  half  or  mental  part  to  do. 
In  proof  that  Wisconsin  is  forging  ahead,  the  London  Live 
Stock  Journal,  the  leading  publication  of  that  kind  in 
Great  Britain,  says  of  the  bulletin  report  of  1887-8  insti- 
tutes:    "It  forms  a  really  wonderful  monument  of  Ameri- 
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can  enterprise,  shrewdness  and  thrift,  that  neither  bad 
seasons  nor  depression  of  trade  can  possibly  keep  down,  a 
people  so  intelligent  and  self  helpful  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Wisconsin  prove  themselves  to  be." 

Winter  time  is  our  period  of  leisurely  activity  when  it  is 
our  duty  to  plan  for  the  coming  year.  To  the  uninitiated 
this  may  seem  simple  and  plain,  but  to  him  who  has  gone 
through  the  mill  it  must  be  an  intricate  and  flexible  plan, 
subject  in  many  particulars  to  instant  change,  caused  more 
by  storm  and  heat  than  other  circumstances.  It  is  the  time 
to  plan, 'or  economize,  what  new  tools  and  machinery  we  can 
use  beneficially  in  the  coming  year,  and  it  has  proved  the 
most  economical  to  buy  the  best,  months  before  needing, 
paying  cash,  which  I  believe  all  could  do  if  they  only  made 
a  start. 

As  the  main  point  of  this  paper  will  be  the  more  thorough 
cultivation  and  pulverization  of  the  soil,  I  will  make  the 
assertion,  and  I  have  made  it  so  often  that  I  believe  it,  that 
no  farmer  in  Wisconsin  farming  for  money  or  what  it  will 
bring,  who  owns  three  or  more  horses,  and  plows  forty 
acres  or  more  yearly,  can  afford,  as  a  practice  of  economy, 
to  be  without  a  gang  plow.  This  plow  can  be  either  walk- 
ing or  riding,  cutting  and  turning  two  furrows  13  or  13 
inches  in  width,  with  which  a  good  teamster  can  do  better 
work,  more  of  it  twice  over,  and  easier  for  the  team  than 
with  the  handle  plow,  which  is  of  only  further  use  to  plow 
the  garden  and  orchard,  if  plowed,  and  perhaps  next  to 
fences.  For  stony  land  I  prefer  the  walking  plow.  As 
with  the  sulky,  one  sometimes  alights  very  suddenly — sort 
of  involuntary  like. 

Among  good  farmers  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  proper  depth  to  plow;  with  us,  in  Dodge  county, 
six  inches  seems  to  be  about  right;  all  farmers  agree  that 
to  plow  early  and  often,  especially  early,  is  economy,  and 
I  believe  it  to  be  correct  that  land  can  not  be  worked  too 
much,  it  certainly  is  not  in  my  neighborhood.  Further- 
more, all  land  should  be  fairly  [dry  when  worked.  Many 
farmers  leave  plowing  until  manure  is  hauled,  corn  cut  up, 
potatoes  dug,  but  by  rights  the  plow  should  start  at  once. 
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As  soon  as  a  field  is  cleared,  and  if  it  can  be  plowed  in  July 
or  August,  as  some  can  be  done  in  most  seasons,  sowing- 
three  bushels  of  oats  or  barley  per  acre,  to  plow  in  in  late 
October,  as  green  manure  is  a  measure  of  economy:  1st,  by 
killing  weeds,  thus  preventing  them  from  seeding;  3d;  a 
double  amount  of  mechanical  action  in  twice  plowing;  3d, 
an  immense  amount  of  humous  that  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  immediate  use  by  the  tender  rootlets  of  the  succeeding 
crop.  At  any  rate,  plow  as  early  as  possible,  and  if  land  is 
not  to  be  sown  to  crop,  4  inches  will  do  for  first  plowing, 
going  deeper  at  the  later  plowing.  It  is  good  policy  to  pur- 
chase an  extra  set  of  lays  for  plow  when  new,  as  lays  and 
mouldboards  then  wear  corner  together  and  making  at  any 
time  a  sharp  lay  possible.  Forty  years  ago  summer  fol- 
lowing, took  one  year  of  the  rotation  in  some  sections  of 
the  older  states  and  of  the  old  countries,  but,  with  us  here, 
I  believe  that  the  nearer  continuous  we  can  have  some- 
thing growing  on  our  land,  either  for  a  harvest  or  to  turn 
under,  the  more  successful  we  shall  be. 

The  old  adage,  "  He  who  by  the  plow  would  thrive,  must 
either  hold  the  plow  or  drive,"  was  modified  so  as  to  read. 
"He  who  by  the  plow  would  thrive,  must  both  hold  the 
plow  and  drive,"  and  with  the  gang  plow  in  sight,  I  would 
reconstruct,  so  as  to  read,  "He  who  by  the  plow  would 
thrive,  can  now  double  plow  and  drive." 

Next  in  importance  is  the  cultivator,  which  should  have 
a  rigid  bar,  to  which  the  disks,  coulters,  screws  or  what  not, 
are  firmly  attached,  the  depth  of  cultivation  of  which  can 
always  be  controlled.  As  notice  the  Disk,  and  Acme 
cultivators,  and  Chicago  screw  pulverizers,  which  are  the 
best  of  any  I  have  seen.  Quality  and  fineness  of  work 
should  be  the  first  requisite,  and  ease  of  draft  the  second. 
In  this  state  fall  plowing  is  the  rule  followed  for  grain  sow- 
ing, and  grain  covered  with  fine  earth  to  the  depth  of  one 
and  a  half  inches  on  clay  soil,  and  two  inches  on  prairie 
loam  or  sandy 'soil  is  the  disideratum.  The  cultivator  I 
described  will  do  this,  leveling  the  surface  at  the  same  time. 

The  drill  will  place  the  seed  at  just  that  depth,  and  in 
connection  with  a  three  piece  roller  and  a  good  smoothing 
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harrow  will  with  proper  economy  finish  the  sowing.  If  one 
wishes  to  seed  to  clover  and  grass,  all  drills  have  seed  attach- 
ments, the  seed  being  sown  with  the  grain,  or  rather  at  the 
same  time  in  spring  grain  sowing.  If  sowing  with  fall  grain, 
sow  grass  in  the  fall,  and  clover  in  early  spring,  can  be 
sawn  by  hand,  sowing  with  the  wind,  first  with  one  hand 
and  then  with  the  other,  and  right  here  the  sowing  of 
clover  on  all  grain-sown  land  for  the  improvement  of  the 
farm  is  one  of  the  great  economies  of  the  farm,  and  its 
practice  ought  to  be  more  universal,  for  clover  is  the 
greatest  soil  renovator,  of  the  grass  family  for  us,  just  as  is 
grass  is  the  "King,"  and  the  cow  the  "Queen,"  at  least  of 
Wisconsin  industries.  Clover,  manure  and  mechanical 
action,  in  connection  with  the  constituents  of  the  soil  is 
fertility,  and  fertility  means  growth. 

Most  tools  of  a  necessity  should  be  owned  by  individuals, 
others  can  more  profitably  be  owned  by  neighbors,  unless 
the  area  to  be  gone  over  is  large.  The  corn  planter  can  be, 
which  is  a  wonderfully  perfect  machine.  Corn  should  be 
planted  in  drills,  either  for  ears  or  ensilage.  An  excess  of 
work  in  the  fall  as  well  as  other  circumstances,  is  the  cause 
of  much  corn  being  planted  on  spring  plowing.  This  I 
think,  is  one  of  the  practices  to  be  guided  by  circumstances, 
for  thorough  cultivation  is  of  a  greater  importance. 

Many  prefer  shallow  planting  for  corn  as  well  as  for  po- 
tatoes and  other  root  crops.  A  potato  planter  should  be  in 
every  neighborhood.  It  would  be  an  economical  invest- 
ment for  any  farmer  planting  5  acres  yearly,  and  is  almost 
as  perfect  as  the  corn  planter. 

The  soil  for  all  hoed  crops  should  be  cultivated  |at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  depth  of  plowing  if  possible.  The  finer 
the  soil,  and  the  more  thorough  the  cultivation  previous  to 
planting,  the  easier  the  work  afterwards,  as  well  as  a  large 
crop.  If  ground  is  very  weedy  it  is  of  advantage  to  turn  a 
shallow  furrow  at  once,  right  over  the  planted  corn  and  po- 
tatoes, either  with  cultivator  or  plow,  starting  the  harrow 
immediately  to  level,  killing  weeds  at  same  time.  Culti- 
vate shallow  thoroughly  at  least  once  a  week  until  August, 
the  crop  will  appreciate  it.     Root  crops  are  not  of  fas  much 
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importance  since  the  successful  use  of  ensilage,  and  as  one 
ensilage  feeder  and  speaker  expresses  it,  it  is  of  more 
economy  for  the  poor  farmer  than  the  successful  one.  It 
is  well  to  plant  the  corn  that  does  best  in  one's  own  neigh- 
borhood, either  for  ^ars  or  ensilage,  great  care  being  taken 
in  the  selection  of  seed.  In  favorable  seasons,  B.  &  W.  and 
other  southern  corn  will  probably  be  better  for  ensilage, 
but  is  some  risky  for  the  northern  three-fourths  of  the  state. 
We  have  been  at  fault  in  years  past  in  getting  fodder  into 
silo  too  green.  I  know  by  experience  it  is  equally  disagree- 
able to  have  it  too  ripe  and  dry. 

Clover  ensilage  I  believe  to  be  the  most  economical  all 
around  feed  we  can  use,  and  by  filling  from  the  first  and 
second  crop  of  clover,  and  early  and  late  corn,  we  can  ma- 
terially reduce  the  cost  of  filling,  thus  not  crowding  the 
the  work  of  filling  into  a  few  weeks,  that  late  in  seasons 
are  the  busiest  in  the  year. 

As  the  meadows  get  their  growth  we  should  be  ready 
with  the  best,  always  in  good  repair,  mowers,  tedder,  of 
t  which  there  are  not  enough  used,  hay  rake,  horse  hay  tools, 
hay  rack,  which  should  be  flat.  Putting  into  barn  or  stack 
a  few  hours  before  you  think  it  dry  enough;  grass  juice 
won't  hurt  either  hay  or  you;  it  is  rain  juice  that  has  a 
bad  effect  on  man.  Of  all  the  hundreds  of  tons  of  hay  I 
have  put  up,  rain  juice  was  the  cause  of  all  spoilt  hay.  In 
curing  timothy  and  clover,  unless  the  clover  is  put  in  green 
the  timothy  will  become  sun  dried,  and  its  feeding  value 
depreciated.  Cutting  grain  with  a  self-binder  owned  on 
the  farm,  is  the  most  practical  way  at  present. 

As  I  said  previously,  no  rigid  plan  can  be  laid  for  all 
things,  so  with  hauling  manure  it  is  more  a  work  of  odd 
times,  but  where  practicable  should  be  hauled  as  made,  pre- 
ferably for  top  dressing  either  grain  or  grass,  and  in  the 
winter  on  lands  not  subject  to  wash,  so  with  a  thousand 
and  one  things  on  the  farm  or  in  the  house.  It  will  be 
economy  to  follow  the  saying  we  find  in  the  good  book: 
''Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might,"  and  do  it  well  and  right. 

It  goes  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  successful  farmer 
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should  have  good  horses  and  take  good  care  of  them.  If 
breeding  horses,  breed  to  a  purpose.  Keep  one  horse  at 
least  that  is  a  good  roadster,  one  that  your  boys  and  girls, 
and  your  neighbors'  girls  too,  think  is  a  little  nicer  and  a 
little  gentler  than  any  of  your  neighbors'  drivers  allowing 
them  to  use,  and  expacting  your  wife  to  drive  it  if  you  can't 
or  won't  go  with  her. 

If  you  haven't  a  wife,  it's  time  you  had  one,  unless  you 
are  so  parsimoniously  economical  no  good  woman  will  have 
you. 

Keep  good  cattle,  whether  you  are  breeding  fine  stock, 
stock  for  beef  or  dairy  farming,  either  for  market  or  home 
use,  and  don't  think  it  inhuman  if  your  neighbor  dehorns. 
Get  the  best  appliances  for  the  dairy,  even  if  your  wife  or 
daughters  attend  to  the  dairying.  See  that  they  practice 
economy  in  the  house  by  having  all  things  necessary  to  do 
all  work  well  and  in  the  shortest  time.  It  may  be  they  de- 
serve more  than  you  do.  Feed  all  stock  regularly,  always 
to  and  for  a  good  purpose.  See  that  the  fowls  have  a  proper 
house  and  a  yard  for  the  young  fowls.  Don't  expect  the 
house  folks  to  open  two  or  three  large  gates  going  through 
the  cattle  yard  during  the  feeding  season  to  look  up  eggs. 
If  you  do,  they  will  import  fowls  and  coops  under  the  trees, 
near  the  house,  the  chickens  will  learn  to  roost  in  the  ever- 
greens, if  you  have  any,  and  when  cold  weather  comes, 
your  neighbors  will  think  there  is  a  circus  at  your  house, 
until  you  either  get  them  killed  off  or  a  heavy  fall  of  snow 
keeps  them  at  the  roost.  I  have  a  yard  now  with  a  small 
gate  at  either  end;  thus  departeth  one  of  my  annual  and 
yearly  pleasures.  I  never  have  yet  consented  to  a  fowl 
roosting  in  anything  but  a  tree  or  the  roost,  if  they  do  we 
make  chicken  pie  until  they  quit,  which  ain't  long. 

It  would  be  wise  economy  on  the  part  of  thousands  next 
spring  to  plant  shelter  belts  of  evergreens.  Arbor  Vita3, 
Norway  spruce.  Balsam  fir,  a  portion  of  each  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  other  varieties  making  a  pleasing  contrast.  Trees  of 
these  varieties  can  now  be  had  eight  to  fifteen  inches  in 
height,  transplanted  at  from  $1  to  $3  per  hundred.  Two 
$3  lots  for  $5,  express  paid.     Can  you  invest  $5  that  will  do 
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you  and  yours  as  much  benefit  in  any  other  way?  Eleven 
years  ago  I  planted  two  rows  of  different  varieties  on  the 
west  and  north  sides  of  my  building  spot,  40  averaging  10 
feet  in  height,  and  160,  2i  feet,  costing,  when  planted,  40 
cents  per  tree.  The  smaller  ones  have  now  caught  up  with 
the  larger.  The  Balsams  and  Norways  averaging  now  20 
feet.  Have  since  added  another  row;  are  planted  8  feet 
each  way,  no  tree  being  nearer  the  house  than  40  feet.  In 
the  winter  the  mercury  laughs  and  doesn't  contract  as 
much  into  3  to  4  degrees  in  the  coldest  weather,  inside  as 
outside  this  belt.  The  wind  is  quietened  by  the  soughing 
of  the  leaves.  As  an  ornament  to  the  farm  it  cannot  be 
beaten 

Have  made  no  observations  during  summer,  only  that 
my  neighbors  quote  3,  3  or  4  degrees  warmer  than  mine. 
Think  of  this,  you  who  are  shelterless;  ten  years  is  not 
long  to  look  back.  It  will  be  still  shorter  for  us  ahead. 
The  successful  planter  can  realize  50  per  cent,  yearly  on 
this  investment,  in  seeing  it  grow  and  thrive,  and  in  five 
years  will  begin  to  receive  a  benefit. 

To  the  young  farmer  I  would  say  that  a  wise  economy 
demands  habits  of  reading  and  study  of  political  and  his- 
torical literature,  as  well  as  agricultural,  as  the  farmers  of 
to-day  must  be  wide-awake  to  the  progress  made  manifest 
by  this  system  of  "intensive  farming"  fostered  by  our  pop- 
ular institutes,  and  which  in  the  present  generation  received 
its  first  tidal  wave  in  the  organization  of  the  grange,  which 
is  stronger  to-day  than  in  its  palmiest  days  of  numerical 
strength.  That  among  its  aims  and  purposes  can  point 
with  pride  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  "better  and  higher 
manhood  and  womanhood''  among  its  members,  and  those 
outside  its  gates  as  well.  All  these  societies  of  whatever 
name  that  aim  to  a  betterment  of  the  farming  class,  incite 
a  spirit  of  emulation  and  activity  among  even  their  decriers, 
that  has  more  of  an  influence  towards  an  intensive  and 
successful  farming  than  many  have  any  idea  of.  Still  the 
greatest  drawback  against  a  fuller  realization  of  their  ob- 
jects by  our  younger  farmers,  is  fallaciously  engendered 
and  fostered  of  envy  by  the  one-idea  man  who   knows  it 
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all,  who  looks  upon  book  farming,  experimental  farm  insti- 
tutes and  grange  as  foolishness,  to  say  nothing  worse,  for- 
getting or  keeping  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  Wisconsin  is 
comparatively  a  new  soil,  subject  in  many  particulars  to 
new  rules  and  practices,  differing  even  from  the  older  states 
as  well  as  the  old  world,  forgetting  that  from  almost  exclu- 
sively wheat  farming.  Wisconsin  farmers  have  had  by  force 
of  circumstances  to  change  to  other  and  'more  profitable 
branches  of  farming;  forgetting  also  that  during  this  wheat 
farming  time  the  children  have  been  growing  and  have 
grown  up,  with  but  little  home  experience  and  knowledge 
of  these  other  more  profitable  crops  to  be  grown. 

But  this  chrysalis  stage  of  experimental  time  is  now  show- 
ing a  more  settled  basis,  as  witness  the  farm  homes,  that 
are  no  misnomer,  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  barriers  of 
prejudice,  by  the  decided  advance  of  our  experimental 
station,  the  greater  breadth  and  scope  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation and  discussion.  All  honor  to  those  who  have  borne 
the  brunt  of  this  great  advance,  for  they  truly  "builded 
better  than  they  knew,''  and  are  standing  to-day  on  ad- 
vanced ground,  asking  the  great  majority  in  tones  of  con- 
fidence and  sincerity,  to  come  oat  of  the  ruts  worn  deep  by 
a  past  generation,  up  into  the  sunlight  of  knowledge  and 
extract  from  the  soil,  a  greater  share  of  the  "golden  har- 
vest.'' 

Build  you  a  home  among  the  living;  let  the  dead  past 
bury  its  dead;  the  present  only  is  ours,  and  it  becomes  us 
as  children  of  men  to  so  live  in  the  present  that  we  may 
meet  our  future  in  calmness  and  trust,  for  just  as  sure  as 
we  live  with  the  dead  past  and  a  visionary  future,  we  shall 
make  of  life  a  failure.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  older 
people  to  encourage  the  young  in  habits  of  reading,  study, 
observation  and  sociability,  as  well  as  economy  and  indus- 
try, as  these  habits  formed  while  young  are  of  lasting  value, 
and  of  encouragement  to  their  associates.  As  individuals 
to  be  neat  in  our  work  and  surroundings,  following  our 
neighbors  in  their  better  methods;  by  our  own  ways  sug- 
gesting to  them  new  ideas,  to  be  courteous  and  cordial  at  all 
times.     To  be  able,  if  possible,  in  our  declining  year,  to  look 
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over  a  life  that  has  more  of  success  than  of  failure,  and 
with  a  feeling  of  charity  and  contentment,  sympathize  with 
those  who  may  have  been  less  fortunate. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  President  —  The  paper  is  before  the  society. 

Mr.  Allen  —  Mr.    President,  I    think  he   has   exhausted 
discussion. 

Senator  Anderson  —  I  think  every  farmer  who  has  heard 
that  paper  is  well  paid  for  his  time  in  coming  to  this  con- 
vention. I  am  certainly  delighted  with  the  paper.  I  hope 
that  every  farmer  will  try  to  put  into  practice  those  recom- 
mendations. His  gang  plow  recommendation  I  put  into 
practice  25  years  ago,  paid  $125  for  a  gang  plow,  of  course 
there  were  four  plows,  two  sod  and  two  stubble;  as  a  sod 
plow  it  was  a  failure;  as  a  stubble  plow  it  was  a  success. 
We  have  improvements  since  then.  I  am  very  much  in 
favor  of  the  plans  Mr.  Noyes  has  given  us  in  regard  to  con- 
ducting our  farm  processes.  In  regard  to  plowing  of  course 
the  depth  of  plowing  depends  on  the  soil,  and  what  you 
wish  to  produce.  My  experience  in  plowing  sod  ground 
when  I  have  manure  on  it  is  to  plow  shallow  and  plant  with 
corn.  When  I  plow  the  corn  down  I  plow  deeper.  I  wish 
to  keep  the  manure  as  shallow  and  near  the  top  as  pos- 
sible. I  have  a  potato  planter,  and  it  is  certainly  a  very 
convenient  thing.  I  planted  30  acres  of  potatoes  last  year 
with  it.  It  will  do  the  marking  out  and  the  furrowing  out 
and  the  covering,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  ride  and 
drive  straight,  and  the  rows  are  so  straight  they  are  easily 
cultivated  and  dug. 

Mr,  J.  M,  Smith  —  What  is  the  cost  of  a  potato  cultivator?' 

Senator  Anderson  —  I  wrote  to  the  man  that  made  it  that 
I  was  pleased  with  the  cultivator,  but  $50  was  too  much 
profit  on  a  $15  machine,  I  had  to  pay  $65  delivered  at  my 
house,  $65  was  the  price  at  the  factory  but  they  agreed  to- 
deliver  it  at  that,  but  it  actually  cost  about  $15  to  make.  I 
had  to  pay  $140  for  a  digger  and  sorter,  but  that  pulls  pretty 
heavy  and  required  four  horses  last  year  when  the  weather 
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was  pretty  dry,  but  it  elevates  the  potatoes  nicely,  throws 
the  weeds  and  vines  one  side,  and  drops  the  potatoes  on  the 
ground  where  they  are  easily  picked  up.  But  it  ought  to  be 
sold  for  half  what  I  paid  for  ic.  In  these  new  machines,  of 
course,  we  pay  for  the  patent  as  well  as  the  machine;  but 
any  man  that  plants  ten  acres  of  potatoes  I  think  ought  to 
have  a  planter,  and  1  think  the  neighbors  might  join  to- 
gether and  several  neighbors  use  a  planter  and  digger,  un- 
less they  have  a  large  tract  of  land  under  cultivation. 

A  Member  —  What  planter  have  you  got? 

Senator  Anderson  —  The  Aspinwall,  made  at  Three  Riv- 
ers, Michigan. 

Mr.  Clark  —  What  size  do  you  cut  your  potatoes? 

Senator  Anderson  —  I  plant  mine  about  twenty-four 
inches  apart,  one  piece  in  each  place,  it  makes  no  difference 
about  the  size  particularly,  unless  they  are  over  large. 

Mr.  Clark  —  My  idea  of  the  cultivation  of  corn  and  po- 
tatoes is  to  clean  out  the  weeds  before  they  come  up,  conse- 
quently when  I  plant  corn  and  potatoes  I  calculate  to  com- 
mence, soon  after  planting,  with  my  drag  that  the  weeds 
may  not  grow.  Mr.  Noyes  says  to  plough  the  furrows  after 
the  potatoes  and  corn  are  grown. 

Mr.  Anderson  —  That  is  a  pretty  good  plan,  and  then 
cross  it  with  a  smoothing  harrow.  I  never  harroM^  until 
near  the  coming  up  of  the  potatoes. 

Mr.  Clark  —  How  is  it  with  corn. 

Senator  Anderson  —  That  is  different. 

Mr.  Clark  —  I  understood  him  to  say  corn  and  potatoes. 

Senator  Anderson  —  No,  you  can't  plough  furrow  on  the 
corn  v^ry  well  unless  you  cultivate  your  corn  immediately 
after  it  is  planted,  then  you  can  go  through  it  with  a  culti- 
vator and  throw  the  earth  on  it. 

Mr.  Noyes  —  In  reply  to  the  question  I  would  say  that  I 
wrote  the  paper  to  read  on  both  corn  and  potatoes,  I  cannot 
say  just  how  I  read  it.  As  soon  as  the  corn  is  planted,  as 
soon  as  the  planter  starts,  I  have  a  man  with  a  plough  to 
follow  with  a  back  furrow  right  over  the  planted  corn  and 
potatoes.     Then  the  harrow  starts  right  off. 

Mr.  Clark  —  That  is  as  soon  as  you  plant  ? 
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Mr.  Noyes  —  As  soon  as  I  plant,  I  don't  wait  for  anything. 
I  have  men  ploughing  and  planting  in  the  same  field;  one 
said  to  me,  "There  is  no  use  of 'ploughing  this."  I  said 
"what  are  those  little  things,"  those  are  weeds;  they  are 
as  thick  as  hairs  on  a  hog."  I  ran  the  plough  and  then  the 
harrow  for  a  week,  and  if  I  had  not  done  so  I  should  have 
ploughed  the  field  up  in  disgust. 

Senator  Anderson  —  Do  you  mean  a  shovel  cultivator  or 
a  common  plough  ? 

Mr.  Noyes  —  I  have  a  shovel  cultivator,  a  common  five 
tooth  cultivator. 

Senator  Anderson  —  I  generally  start  after  the  planter 
and  straddle  the  row  and  cultivate  it,  and  have  no  shields 
on  the  cultivator,  then  cross  harrow  it. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith  —  Do  you  do  this  to  have  the  corn  deeper, 
or  what  is  the  object  ? 

Mr.  Noyes  — The  object  is  that  in  most  land,  especially 
the  hard  clay  land  on  my  farm  the  weeds  start  where  the 
mark  is  left  by  the  wheel  of  the  corn  planter,  and  you  can't 
cut  out  with  the  harrow  always.  My  idea  is  to  cover  it  up 
and  by  the  time  the  corn  is  up  the  ground  is  nearly  level, 
and  the  largest  of  the  weeds  are  killed. 

Mr.  Goodrich— Why  do  you  prefer  a  gang  plough  to  a 
single  plough  that  ploughs  a  larger  furrow  ? 

Mr.  Noyes  —  As  a  rule  with  me,  in  my  observations,  a 
twelve  inch  furrow  is  better  in  every  way  than  a  sixteen 
inch.  I  cannot  say  exactly  why,  but  the  ploughing  looks 
smoother,  and  I  believe  the  crops  are  better,  and  in  my  ob- 
servation, you  can  cover  the  weeds  and  stubble  better. 

Mr.  Allen  —  How  many  horses  do  you  use  on  the  gang  ? 

Mr.  Noyes  —  Three  or  four  are  preferable. 

Mr.  Everson — Do  you  use  your  horses  abreast  ? 

Mr.  Noyes  —  Four  horses  abreast  always. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Adams  —  The  gentleman  who  brings  down 
game  in  the  Farmers'  Convention  is  always  loaded  with 
good  sense.  I  think  Mr.  Noyes  carries  a  good  weapon  and 
is  well  supplied  with  ammunition.  He  said  a  good  many 
good  things,  one  in  particular,  which  I  can  endorse,  that 
interested  me.  was  when  he  made  a  reference  to  the  danger 
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of  permitting  the  corn  to  get  too  ripe.  Of  course  we 
always  think  a  man  is  sound  in  his  ideas  if  they  agree  with 
ours.  His  statement  in  that  respect  is  exactly  in  accord- 
ance with  my  own  experience.  I  built  a  silo  this  year  six- 
teen feet  wide  and  fourteen  feet  high.  I  filled  it  with 
southern  ensilage  corn  put  in  whole;  I  began  to  cat  when  it 
was  quite  green,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  season  part  of 
it  was  pretty  ripe,  of  course  that  filled  the  latter  part  of 
the  silo.  In  taking  it  out  I  found  the  first  four  feet  was 
very  sour  and  mouldy  to  some  extent,  while  the  bottom  of 
the  silo  put  in  green  was  very  sweet.  I  think  the  tendency 
has  been  during  the  last  year  or  two  of  gentlemen  talking 
on  the  subject  of  ensilage  to  advocate  putting  in  too  dry 
and  too  ripe  fodder. 

Senator  Anderson  —  That  is  my  experience  exactly. 

Mr.  O.  Brown  —  I  wish  to  say  in  regard  to  the  sulky  plow, 
that  in  the  section  of  the  country  where  I  live,  they  have  dis- 
carded the  sulky  plow  for  some  reason.  That  would  indi- 
cate they  did  not  consider  it  profitable,  either  on  account  of 
the  additional  draft  or  something  about  it  that  has  sickened 
them,  and  they  have  gone  back  in  the  last  few  years  to  the 
old  hand  plow  of  about  14  inches  and  two  horses,  generally, 
sometimes  three  horses  on  it.  They  don't  say  much  about 
it  but  they  are  laying  it  aside  and  do  not  re-invest.  You 
can  call  it  what  you  have  a  mind  to,  they  don't  use  it  to-day. 

Mr.  P.  E.  Hoad  —  If  I  understand  Mr.  Noyes  right,  he 
says  the  narrow  furrow  is  better  because  it  looks  better,  now 
isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  more  open  that  we  can  leave  the 
ground  the  more  that  ground  will  take  up  from  the  air  of 
the  properties  the  air  contains,  ammonia  and  the  different 
properties  in  the  air.  My  father  always  taught  me  this, 
and  it  seems  to  me  Mr.  Noyes'  reason  is  not  satisfactory 
It  may  be  true  that  the  ground  is  smoother,  but  that  is  not 
an  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Bigelow  —  Mr.  Adams  said  that  he  put  the  corn 
in  the  silo  whole,  I  would  like  to  ask  him  if  he  approves 
of  that  plan. 

Mr.  Adams  —  I  think  the  gentleman  wants  to  make  a 
standing  example  of  me.     I  put  the  corn  in  whole  for  this 
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reason:  it  cost  me  about  $150  to  cut  it  up  and  I  wanted  to 
experiment  myself  and  know  whether  these  men  who  claim 
you  can  put  it  in  whole  were  right  or  wrong.     It  is  a  much 
mooted  question.     A  man  told  me  that  when  he  bought  a 
farm  and  built  a  silo  he  put  up  his  ensilage  whole  and  had 
it  in  better  shape.     So  as  a  matter  of  economy  I  built  a  silo 
with  the  idea  of  filling  it  with  whole  corn.     My  corn   was 
very  large  B.  &  W.  corn,  16  to  18  feet  long,  and  I  had  to 
put  it  into  a  IG-foot  silo.    We  thought  to  get  it  out  we  would 
have  to  blow  it  out  with  dynamite,  but  we  didn't  have  to  do 
that.     I  had  no  particular  difficulty  in  getting  it  out.     We 
put  it  in  in  regular  layers  and  that  corn  was  heated  up  to  a 
temperature  of  140  to  150  degrees.     My  hired  man  has  been 
ve.-y  much  disappointed  because  it  didn't  all  spoil.     I  have 
been  disappointed  because  one-third  of  it  did  spoil.     I  give 
my  experience  and  observation  as  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmers.     But  my  conclusion  is  this,   that  if  it  costs  me 
$1,000  next  year  to  get  a  cutting  machine  I   am  going  to 
have  one  if  I  have  to  borrow  the  money  and  pay  ten  per 
cent,  interest.      (Applause.)     But    I  do  believe  that  if   a 
farmer  only  once  puts  up  60  or  70  tons  of  ensilage  and  puts 
that  into  a  silo  without  cutting  he  can  do  it,  but  he  should 
have  my  sympathy  because  I  think  it  is  a  waste  of  time. 
You  can  raise  almost  double  the   quantity  of   the  larger 
corn  than  you  can  of  the  smaller  varieties  and  cut  it  in 
good  shape  and  your  hired  man  won't  have  to  go  into  the 
silo  and  cover  himself   with  slime   and  then  freeze  stiff 
before  he  gets  to  the  house.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith  —  How  do  you  get  that  big  corn  into  the- 
silo?     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Adams  — Pick  it  up  and  carry  it  right  in  like  a  man, 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Everson  — I  didn't  hear  all  the  paper;  I  wish  to  ask 
Mr.  Noyes  if  he  advocated  the  walking  or  the  riding  plow? 

Mr.  Noyes  —  In  answer  to  the  gentleman's  question  and 
in  answer  also  to  another  a  little  while  ago,  I  would  say  I 
prefer  the  gang  with  two  plows  in.  If  your  land  is  free 
from  stone  so  you  can  have  the  sulky  it  is  a  good  idea.    My 
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own  I  am  sorry  to  say  is  not.  In  regard  to  the  other  ques- 
tion that  it  looks  better,  it  looks  better  and  is  better  I  made 
the  assertion,  and  I  believe,  that  the  nearer  continuously 
we  have  a  growing-  crop  on  the  land  either  for  a  harvest  or 
to  turn  under  is  best,  and  the  smoother  we  can  plow  it  the 
easier  we  can  get  that  crop  in  either  to  turn  under  or  to  har- 
vest. 


OUR  POTATO  INDUSTRY. 

D.   B.  HARRINGTON. 

The  fact  that  sixty  million  people  depend  upon  potatoes 
for  three  meals  every  day,  will  readily  explain  why  the  de- 
mand for  them  is  so  great.  And  the  further  fact  that  un- 
like nearly  all  other  farm  productions,  there  is  no  holding 
over  to  another  year  the  surplus  of  this  year's  crop.  No 
matter  how  large  the  yield,  nor  how  low  the  price,  the  en- 
tire crop  must  be  disposed  of  before  another  can  be  grown. 
A  surplus  crop  of  wheat  not  only  lowers  the  present  price 
of  that  staple,  but  it  influences  the  prices  for  the  next  year, 
and  the  next,  because  the  surplus  is  carried  over  from  one 
year  to  another,  until,  in  the  course  of  events  this  surplus, 
together  with  the  intervening  crops  are  consumed.  Hence, 
an  excessive  wheat  crop  affects  prices  far  into  the  future, 
and  offers  but  poor  encouragement  to  the  disheartened 
farmer  who  is  battling  with  a  10  per  cent,  mortgage.  Not 
so  with  the  potato  crop.  A  surplus  and  low  prices  this  year 
almost  universally  bring  high  prices  next  year,  because 
those  who  have  not  realized  according  to  their  expectations 
will  plant  less  next  year.  I  always  make  the  greatest  ef- 
fort the  season  succeeding  a  surplus  crop,  and  I  have  never 
failed  to  realize  a  larger  profit.  I  am  careful,  and  invest 
lightly  when  seed  is  scarce  and  high,  for  it  indicates  an  in- 
creased acreage,  an  abundant  crop  and  low  prices.  The 
adaptability  of  your  soil  and  climate,  the  excellent  quality 
and  increasing  demand  for  Wisconsin  potatoes  at  fair 
prices  has  awakened  farmers  to  the  importance  of  giving 
more  attention  to  potato  culture.     They  read  and  hear  of 
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prodigious  yields  and  enormous  profits  by  pursuing  scien- 
tific methods,  such  as  they  never  realized,  until  many  have 
come  to  look  upon  these  results  as  the  work  of  some  myste- 
rious art,  and  they  want  to  know  by  what  process  these  re- 
sults can  be  attained  by  them. 

While  disclaiming  any  superior  knowledge,  or  without 
any  attempt  to  instruct,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  give 
you  the  result  of  my  own  experience,  after  devoting  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  in  my  endeavors  to  find  a  correct 
answer  to  this  inquiry. 

No  one  p.rbitrary,  inflexible  rule  can  be  safely  adopted  by 
the  grower.  The  varied  conditions  of  soil,  climate  and  lo- 
cation renders  this  impossible.  There  are  general  rules, 
however,  that  are  applicable  to  all,  and  that  all  should  ob- 
serve. 

The  condition  of  the  land  is  an  important  factor  in  grow- 
ing a  crop.  I  think  there  is  no  product  that  will  adapt  itself 
so  readily  to  soil  as  the  potato.  Highly  manured  lands 
yield  large  returns — so  do  the  barren  sandy  pine  plains  of 
the  north.  We  plant  with  a  certainty  our  rich  prairie  soil 
or  gravelly  loam.  The  Louisiana  planter  is  equally  as  cer- 
tain of  a  good  crop  in  his  sticky  lagoon  soil  of  the  south. 
These  facts  destroy  theories,  and  lands  the  grower  on  the 
solid  foundation  of  his  good  common  sense.  The  land 
should  be  thoroughly  worked,  and  made  mellow.  Potatoes 
will  not  thrive  in  a  hard  compact  bed.  Too  much  dragging 
is  positively  injurious  because  it  packs  the  soil.  The  tu- 
bers require  mellow  surroundings  to  enable  them  to  expand. 
My  rule  is  to  plow  deep,  harrow  lightly,  and  avoid  packing 
the  ground  near  the  planted  furrow.  If  you  are  at  all 
anxious  about  the  condition  of  your  land,  do  not  forget  that 
■  a  clover  sod  well  turned  under  is  a  better  preparation  than 
all  the  manure  that  your  barn  yard  can  produce.  A  clover 
sod  not  only  enriches  the  land,  but  while  decaying  it  gen- 
erates a  moisture  at  the  roots  where  it  is  most  needed  that 
will  carry  a  crop  safely  through  a  severe  drought.  The 
clover  roots,  as  they  wither  and  decay,  leave  air  cells  be- 
tween the  surface  and  bottom  of  the  furrow  through  which 
the  elements  pass  freely  to  aid  nature  in  developing  the 
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fruit.  It  is  also  rich  in  that  peculiar  plant  food  so  essential 
to  a  good  crop.  Green  barnyard  manure  should  never  be 
mixed  with  the  soil  the  same  year  it  is  planted.  It  is  cer- 
tain to  produce  scabby  potatoes.  The  ammonia  and  ni- 
tric substances  of  the  manure  coming  in  contact  with  the 
young  and  tender  tubers,  eat  small  punctures  through  the 
tender  skin  through  which  the  sap  oozes.  These  punctures 
open  as  the  tuber  expands,  until  they  become  sores.  As 
the  potato  approaches  maturity,  these  wounds  heal  over  or 
become  dry,  leaving  the  surface  scabby  and  the  tuber  unfit 
for  use. 

Mark  the  land  for  planting  with  a  shovel-plow,  letting  it 
in  to  the  depth  of  the  shire,  three  feet  and  three  inches 
apart.  If  early  varieties  are  to  be  planted,  drop  the  pieces 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  apart.  Early  varieties  grow- 
ing more  compactly,  may  be  planted  closer  than  later  sorts. 
Cover  them  lightly  with  a  slick  or  hoe. 

Preparation  of  the  seed  is  essential.  When  I  advertise 
specially  treated  seed  potatoes,  I  mean  that  the  crop  was 
grown  from  seed  that  has  been  carefully  and  scientifically 
treated  every  year  since  its  production.  This  consists  in 
planting  none  but  fully  developed,  perfect  tubers,  cut  ac- 
cording to  approved  methods.  When  we  deposit  these  cut- 
tings into  the  ground  we  do  not  plant  the  true  seed,  and  the 
product  is  only  a  reproduction  of  the  same  tuber,  and  is  the 
same  in  effect  of  in-breeding  of  animals.  That  is  why  va- 
rieties ' '  run  out,  ■'  or  deteriorate  so  that  in  a  few  years  the 
best  kinds  are  no  longer  worth  planting.  To  prevent  this 
deteriorating  as  much  as  possible,  we  aim  to  keep  up  the 
blood  through  treatment  of  the  seed. 

In  cutting,  I  adopt  a  standard  to  which  all  pieces  are 
sized.  The  aim  of  the  grower  is  to  raise  a  crop,  even  in 
size,  free  from  deformities  and  at  the  same  time  reach  the- 
highest  yield.  Small  potatoes  are  of  little  account.  One 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre,  with  fifty  bushels  unsaleable, 
is  really  only  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  My  effort  has  been 
directed  singly  to  this  point  —  to  obtain  an  even  size  yield, 
without  an  overgrowth  or  undergrowth,  and  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  study,  labor  and  experimenting,   I  am  con- 
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vinced  that  this  is  the  only  true  method.     Commencing  at 
the  stem  end;  I  cut  to  the  heart  of  the  potato,  two  eyes  to 
each  piece,  and  all  the  pieces  of  a  size  as  nearly  as  possible, 
rejecting  the  seed  end.     While  the  seed  end  will  grow,  and 
produce,  it  works  great  mischief.     The  cluster  of  eyes  on 
the  seed  end,  numbering  from  five  to  eight,  will  all  grow. 
Each  eye  represents  a  cluster  of  tubers  numbering  five  or 
six,  making  in  all  about  forty  tubers  subsisting  on  the  one 
piece  of  parent  flesh,  only  large  enough  to  feed  five  or  six . 
The  result  is,  that  two  or  three  of  the  most  advanced  and 
vigorous  will  consume  the  greater  part  of  the  parent  flesh, 
leaving  the  balance  to  starve.      These  in  consequence  be- 
come stunted,  or  dwarfed,  and  ripen  prematurely.     In  this 
condition  they  remain  in  the  ground  until  quickened  by  a 
friendly  shower,  when  they  put  out  a  second  growth  in  the 
shape  of  warts,  crooks,  prongs,  or  an  elongation  equally  as 
bad.     Any  portion  of  those  deformed  tubers,  if  planted,  will 
impregnate  the  seed  with  bad  blood,  and  these  deformities 
will  be  likely  to  show  themselves,  each  year  more  marked. 
When  Mr.  Coy  first  introduced  the  Burbank,  it  was  perfec- 
tion.    The  seed  was  sold  at  extravagant  prices.     Many  far- 
mers paid  as  high  as   $3  per  pound,  and  naturally  they 
would  make  it  go  as  far  as  possible.     The  seed  end  was 
planted  with  the  rest.     Now  there  is  hardly  a  variety  so 
worthless  as  the  Burbank,  on  account   of  its  deformities. 
The  White  Elephant,  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  many  other 
valuable  varieties   have  shared  a  similar  fate,  with  similar 
results.      Farmers    must    learn  to  treat  their  potato  seed 
with  the  same  care  that  they   do  their  seed  wheat,   seed 
corn   or  seed  animals  if    they    would  become  successful 
growers.     Where  superfiuous  eyes  are  in  the  way,  cut  them 
out   and  throw  them  away.     Cvit  to  standard  size  all  the 
pieces,  whether  a  whole  tuber  will  make  two  or  ten  pieces. 
These  pieces  being  all  of  a  size,  planted  alike,  fed  alike  and 
cultivated   alike   will  produce   alike — the  desirable,  even- 
size  crop.     This  is  what  we  term  "  seed  treating." 

If  the  land  is  so  located  as  to  be  affected  by  drouth,  level 
culture  is  by  all  means  preferable.  Potatoes  grow  in  the 
ground  and  not  upon  it.     A  ridge  or  hill  will   soon  dry 
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through,  leaving  the  tubers  to  grow  without  moisture.  The 
hot  sun  will  affect  the  roots  more  severely  when  there  is  a 
ridge  or  hill  than  when  the  ground  is  level.  Should  exces- 
sive rains  occur,  make  a  furrow  between  the  rows  with  the 
shovel-plow  to  let  off  the  water.  There  is  also  a  right  way 
to  cultivate.  I  go  twice  in  a  row  first,  as  close  to  the  plants- 
as  possible  without  doing  them  injury;  but  after  the  first 
cultivation  I  do  not  approach  them  so  closely,  as  cutting 
off  the  little  rootlets  weakens  the  plants.  Experiments  have 
also  proven  that  shallow  cultivation  is  the  best,  especially 
as  the  season  advances.  Keep  down  the  weeds.  Potatoes 
and  weeds  will  not  both  thrive  in  the  same  field.  Have 
the  cultivating  all  completed  as  soon  as  the  vines  are  well 
in  blossom.  Then  is  the  critical  time  with  the  plant,  and 
any  disturbing  of  the  roots  affects  the  product. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  attracted  by  the  reports  made  from 
the  Rural  New  Yorker  experiment  grounds,  called  the 
''trench  system."  The  process  consists  of  cutting  a  trench 
ten  inches  deep,  spade  wide,  loosening  of  the  earth  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  the  application  of  commercial  fertil- 
izers, and  planting  the  seed  at  this  remarkable  depth.  The 
trench  is  then  filled  even  with  the  surface,  and  the  ground 
kept  level  during  the  season.  The  originator  of  this  new 
system  published  marvelous  results.  His  claim  is,  that 
potatoes  planted  at  that  depth,  the  tubers  form  on  the  root- 
lets that  grow  out  from  each  node  or  joint  of  the  stem  un- 
derneath the  ground,  and  the  stem  beneath  the  surface  be- 
ing longer,  and  containing  more  nodes,  that  there  are  more 
tubers  on  the  vine  than  on  those  of  ordinary  planting.  I  at 
once  grasped  the  idea,  and  commenced  a  series  of  experi- 
ments according  to  the  trench  system.  As  nearly  all  ex- 
periments that  I  make  are  without  the  use  of  fertilizers, 
and  as  all  my  experiments  were  disastrous  failures,  I  at- 
tribute those  prodigious  yields  more  to  the  fertilizers  used 
than  to  the  "system."  The  idea  of  the  farmer  who  desires 
to  plant  ten  or  twenty  acres,  spading  out  a  trench  ten 
inches  deep  every  four  feet  of  the  plat  is  too  tiresome  to 
contemplate,  and  would  not  pay  for  the  labor  even  though 
the  crop  yielded  double.      It  is  impracticable,  and  will  be 
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until  the  inventive  genius  of  man  constructs  a  digger  that 
will  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  ten  inch  trench  and  bring  to 
the  surface  its  contents. 

Before  concluding,  I  invite  your  attention  to  another  im- 
portant item  connected  with  the  potato  industry.  In  the 
state  of  Maine,  producing  but  six  and  a  half  million  bush- 
els of  potatoes,  the  railroad  companies  have  not  only  built 
roads  into  the  potato  districts,  but  have  at  all  the  stations 
erected  large  and  convenient  frost-proof  cellars,  sufficient 
to  store  almost  an  unlimited  number  of  bushels  during"  the 
winter,  so  that  the  farmer  can  at  any  season  he  pleases, 
draw  his  crop  to  the  station  and  store  it  safely  until  such 
time  as  he  chooses  to  sell.  In  addition  to  this  those  compa- 
nies furnish  frost-proof  cars,  transporting  the  crop  at  any 
time  in  the  winter.  This  gives  the  Maine  grower  a  great 
advantage,  for  he  can  avail  himself  of  the  winter  market, 
which  is  usually  higher  than  in  the  fall  or  spring.  He 
draws  his  crop  to  the  station  direct  from  the  field,  thereby 
saving  handling  one  or  more  times.  He  rests  serenely,  for 
they  are  off  his  hands.  He  submits  to  no  shrinkage  or  loss 
by  rotting.  When  the  prices  suit  him  he  only  has  to  take 
his  price  and  receipt  the  bill.  Being  near  to  the  great  cities 
of  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  he  always  receives 
high  prices  for  winter  consumption.  Potatoes  cannot  be 
wintered  in  the  southern  states,  and  all  their  seed  is  brought 
from  the  north.  Planting  commences  in  the  south  in  Jan- 
uary, and  the  supply  of  seed  is  shipped  from  New  England 
in  frost-proof  cars  to  the  south,  giving  to  that  northeastern 
region  a  monopoly  of  the  southern  trade.  No  matter  what 
the  state  of  the  weather,  the  potatoes  go  forward  to  the 
place  of  destination  safely.  It  costs,  I  am  informed,  but  13 
cents  per  hundred  to  transport  potatoes  from  Maine  to  New 
York. 

In  Wisconsin  with  a  crop  of  more  than  twelve  million 
bushels  per  year,  we  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
any  shipping  conveniences  such  as  they  enjoy  in  New 
England.  No  matter  how  advantageous  the  market  may 
by  in  mid-winter,  our  crops  are  hermetically  sealed  in 
cellars  or  frozen  pits  from  fall  until  spring,  when  they  are 
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dumped  upon  the  market  at  any  price  buyers  may  see  fit  to 
offer.  The  grower  is  unable  to  reap  any  of  the  advantages 
of  the  high  prices  that  usually  prevail  in  the  winter,  for 
want  of  suitable  railway  accommodations.  Even  though 
we  are  tempted  or  compelled  to  realize  during  the  winter 
months,  and  finally  succeed  in  getting  a  car  load  through 
to  market,  the  surplus  profits  all  go  to  satisfy  the  craving 
maw  of  the  railroad  companies.  It  costs  15  cents  per 
hundred  from  Delavan  to  Chicago,  a  distance  of  only  80 
miles  direct,  while  the  rate  is  but  49  cents  to  the  extreme 
southern  points  of  Florida  and  Louisiana.  Such  unjust 
and  extortionate  discrimination  against  so  good  and  loyal 
people  as  are  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin  deserves  remon- 
tra.i3d  s  that  will  be  heard  and  heeded.  Could  the  farmers 
of  this  state  take  advantage  of  the  present  southern  de- 
mand, it  would  add  25  cents  to  every  bushel  in  Wisconsin. 
Two  weeks  ago  the  current  price  in  Maine  was  55  to  GO 
cents  per  bushel,  the  early  varieties  needed  for  southern 
planting  readily  bringing  the  latter  figure.  It  would 
puzzle  a  Wisconsin  grower  to  realize  25  cents  per  bushel  on 
that  date,  and  all  in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  transporta- 
tion facilities.  I  suggest  that  a  reasonable  appeal  be  made 
to  the  railroad  companies  to  grant  us  equal  privileges  with 
the  citizens  of  other  states. 


discussion. 

Senator  Anderson  —  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Harrington 
if  he  has  discovered  any  remedy  for  the  potato  blight  that 
has  afflicted  us  in  our  section  of  the  country  this  year  very 
much. 

Mr.  Harrington  —  No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Senator  Anderson  —  Mr.  Harrington  didn't  give  us  the 
names  of  any  varieties  he  recommended  as  early  or  late, 
those  might  be  of  importance. 

Mr.  Harrington  —  I  didn't  give  the  names  of  any  varieties 
from  the  fact  that  I  don't  consider  it  good  manners  to 
advertise  my  business  in  such  a  convention  as  this.     I  have 
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catalogues  that  I  will  freely  distribute  and  they  will  give 
all  the  specific  information  that  I  could, 

Mr.  Allen  —  Are  you  prepared  to  give  an  object  lesson  in 
cutting  potatoes  so  these  farmers  can  understand  it  ? 

Mr.  Harrington  —  I  could  if  I  had  a  potato. 

Senator  Anderson  —  I  want  to  differ  with  the  gentleman 
in  regard  to  cutting  potatoes.  The  seed  end  of  the  potato 
is  the  best  end  for  me  to  plant,  and  I  experimented  nearly  -10 
years  ago  in  Ohio  by  planting  a  row  of  whole  potatoes  and 
and  then  opposite  planting  the  half  of  the  potato  containing 
the  seed  end,  on  each  half  of  the  row,  and  the  balance  cut 
into  three  eyes,  perhaps,  in  the  potato.  At  the  first  fair 
ever  held  in  Logan  county,  Ohio,  I  took  a  premium  for  the 
best-quarter  acre  of  potatoes  planted  in  that  way.  My 
row  with  the  whole  potato  produced,  with  220  feet  to  the 
row,  nearly  two  bushels  more  than  any  other  row  planted 
from  cut  potatoes.  Those  cut  from  the  seed  end,  one  half, 
was  only  about  one  bushel  to  the  row  less.  Now  I  see  that 
the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  Michigan 
this  last  year  announces  that  they  have  made  the  discovery, 
of  what  I  knew  40  years  ago  that  they  could  raise  more 
potatoes  on  the  same  ground  and  a  better  quality  from 
planting  whole  potatoes  than  in  any  other  way.  So  to 
Mr.  Harrington's  idea  of  cutting  off  and  throwing  away  the 
seed  end  of  the  potato  I  object  most  seriously,  and  I  have 
been  in  the  potato  business  as  long  as  he,  not  so  largely, 
though  I  had  30  acres  last  year. 

Mr.  Harrington  —  I  would  like  to  say  in  reply  to  the 
gentleman  that  while  he  is  in  one  sense  of  the  word  correct, 
there  is  another  thing  not  usually  taken  into  consideration. 
The  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  and  also  Michigan,  have 
made  a  similar  report,  that  by  planting  whole  potatoes 
they  got  a  larger  yield.  You  take  into  consideration  that 
they  plant  on  rich  plots  where  the  ground  is  strong  enough 
to  develop  every  tuber  and  it  must  of  necessity  make  a 
larger  yield;  and  you  take  our  ordinary  farmers  whose 
ground  is  not,  to  say  the  least,  well  matured,  which  is  only 
oridinarily  rich,  there  is  not  substance  enough  in  the  ground 
to  mature  all  the  little  tubers  that  there  are,  and  there  will 
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be  a  large  number  of  small  potatoes,  too  small  for  market, 
and  but  few  large  enough  for  table  or  for  market  use. 

Senator  Anderson  —  Have  you  observed  that  when  you 
plant  a  large  round  potato  that  o»ly  a  few  eyes  on  the  seed 
end  will  grow,  while  with  half  cut  across  every  eye  grows  ? 
When  I  planted  the  potato  whole  I  experimented  one  year 
planting  about  40  bushels  of  Peachblow  potatoes.  I  planted 
one  side  of  my  corn  field  the  same  distance  apart  as  my 
corn,  about  three  feet  nine  inches.  I  took  one  large  potato, 
and  at  the  crossing  where  the  corn  row  was  checked,  I  put 
one  potato  in  whole,  and  cultivated  when  I  cultivated  my 
corn;  I  found  I  had  no  trouble  of  getting  too  many  small 
potatoes;   I  had  a  fine  crop  of  potatoes  in  that  way. 

Every  man  has  his  theory,  I  know  Mr.  Ferry  cuts  to  a 
single  eye:  but  the  ordinary  farmer  will  do  better  I  think 
by  planting  a  large  seed.  My  theory  is  this,  that  in  a  dry 
season  when  a  large  potato  after  being  planted  decays,  it 
furnishes  moisture  for  the  roots,  and  that  moisture  is  of 
great  benefit  to  the  growing  top. 

Mr.  Allen  —  Mr.  Harrington,  it  will  be  remembered  by 
all  who  attended  the  State  Fair  last  fall,  made  a  very  re- 
markable exhibition  of  potatoes ;  I  would  like  to  have  him 
explain  as  he  did  by  object  lessons  there,  that  weSe  very  in- 
structive to  me  and  others  present  at  the  exhibition,  his 
method  of  cutting  potatoes. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith  —  I  noticed  that  Mr.  Harrington  made  a 
remark  about  the  Burbank  potato  becoming  rough.  I 
planted  them,  they  grew  very  smooth  at  first,  and  a  year 
ago  last  summer  we  had  a  dry  season,  with  all  appearance 
of  little  crop,  and  then  we  had  a  rain.  The  potatoes  were 
very  light  but  they  started  then  and  grew  in  all  shapes.  I 
had  potatoes  in  all  possible  forms.  I  attributed  it  to  the 
knobs  growing  on  after  the  rain. 

Senator  Anderson  —  That  is  the  cause  of  pronging  pota- 
toes every  year  generally;  the  change  in  the  weather  and  a 
second  growth. 

Mr.  Smith  —  This  year  1  had  very  few  prongs.  I  at- 
tributed it  to  the  wet  season  coming  after  they  grew,  late. 
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It  was  a  second  growth  of  potatoes;  I  would  like  to  have- 
Mr.  Harrington  explain  it. 

Mr.  Harrington  —  The  deformity  of  the  potato  is  caused 
by  over  seeding,  and  the  potatoes  ripening  prematurely 
without  attaining  their  full  growth,  and  remaining  in  the 
ground  in  that  condition  until  a  shower  or  moisture  when 
they  send  out  a  second  growth.  Angthing  that  will  pro- 
duce a  second  growth  of  a  potato  will  produce  a  deformity 
of  the  potato,  and  that  deformity  never  leaves  the  tuber, 
never  leaves  the  variety;  you  may  treat  it  as  carefully  as 
you  have  a  mind  to,  but  you  will  find  that  the  deformities 
appear  every  year,  that  is  the  way  with  the  Burbank  seed- 
ling, undoubtedly;  the  seed  was  impregnated  with  bad 
blood,  in  this  country,  by  planting  the  seed  end  and  under- 
taking to  grow  too  many  potatoes  from  a  small  quantity  of 
parent  flesh. 

Senator  Anderson  —  I  want  to  say  that  the  White 
Elephant  you  spoke  of,  in  1887  pronged  very  badly,  took  on 
a  second  growth;  this  year  I  had  no  prongs  on  that  potato 
and  it  was  planted  from  those  potatoes  that  pronged. 
There  was  no  second  growth  this  year  because  there  was 
no  rain  from  June  to  October.  Early  potatoes  seldom 
prong  because  they  generally  mature  before  the  time 
comes  for  a  second  growth.  I  commence  planting  the 
middle  of  April  generally  for  early  potatoes. 

Mr.  Wayman  —  This  gentleman  says  he  planted  his 
potatoes  the  same  distance  apart  as  he  did  his  corn.  I 
believe  if  he  cut  that  same  potato  in  four  pieces  and  planted 
it  all  the  way  from  one  hill  to  the  other,  he  would  have 
got  more  potatoes,  that  is  my  experience. 

Senator  Anderson  —  I  believe  you  are  right,  I  was  experi- 
menting. 

Mr.  Wayman  —  It  seems  all  experiment  stations  experi- 
ment that  way,  plant  one  single  eye  in  a  hill,  and  then 
plant  a  row  in  that  way,  and  next  a  row  of  whole  potatoes. 
I  think  if  that  whole  ground  was  occupied  the  four  feet  or 
three  and  a  half  with  small  seed  it  would  raise  more 
potatoes  than  one  single  potato  in  the  same  distance. 
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Mr.  Noyes  —  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr,  Harrington  why  he 
doesn't  plant  the  seed  end  of  the  potato  ? 

Mr.  Harrington  —  From  the  very  fact  that  there  are  too 
many  small  potatoes  and  too  many  seed  for  the  parent 
flesh  to  support  to  maturity  a  good  potato.  You  plant  the 
seed  end  and  there  are  forty  young  potatoes  to  feed  on  the 
parent  flesh  no  larger  perhaps  than  a  hickory  nut,  and  it  is 
not  enough  to  support  them. 

Mr.  Brown  —  I  have  tested  the  seed  question  a  great 
many  times  during  the  forty  years  T  have  buckwheated  it, 
and  then  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  very  little 
difference  in  the  seed  whether  it  is  large  or  small,  whether  it 
is  planted  whole  or  in  quarters,  or  in  eighths,  I  have  tested 
it  the  present  season  cutting  my  seed  in  quarters  commenc- 
ing at  the  seed  end  or  stem  end,  I  cut  them  in  halves,  I  planted 
them  whole,  I  planted  large  and  I  planted  small,  simply  to 
test  the  question  in  raising  ten  or  a  dozen  rows,  on  the 
same  kind  of  ground,  with  the  same  cultivation;  and  when 
I  came  to  harvest  them  I  couldn't  see  any  difference.  The 
small  potatoes  yielded  as  well  as  the  large,  those  in  eighths 
yielded  as  well  as  those  I  planted  in  halves;  that  is  my 
experience  on  the  same  ground,  planted  at  the  same  time 
and  with  the  same  cultivation.  In  regard  to  potatoes  that 
have  grown  in  ill-shapes  and  with  horns,  and  scabby,  I 
planted  a  piece  of  potatoes  in  my  garden;  and  in  this  piece 
a  part  of  it  was  a  hog  yard,  where  I  had  fed  my  hogs,  and 
was  well  manured,  with  cobs  and  everything  else,  on  that 
particular  piece  of  ground  grew  potatoes  of  all  shapes,  not  fit 
for  cooking  or  for  market;  and  on  the  other  piece  of  ground 
I  had  nice  potatoes  for  the  house  or  for  any  purpose.  The  ill- 
shaped  potatoes  I  took  and  covered  up  in  a  pit  right  where 
they  grew;  and  in  the  spring,  this  last  spring,  I  wanted  to 
utilize  those  potatoes  —  I  didn't  feed  them  —  so  I  concluded 
I  would  plant  them.  I  planted  those  same  potatoes  on  the 
same  ground  and  I  never  had  nicer,  smoother  potatoes  than 
I  had  from  that  scabby  ill-shaped  seed  I  planted;  that  is 
my  experience.  It  wasn't  the  rain  that  made  those  second 
growths,  that  made  those  potatoes  all  shapes,  it  was  the 
condition  of  the  ground,  because  right  opposite  to  them  I 
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planted  the  other  potatoes  that  came  out  nice  in  the  same 
condition  of  rain  and  sunshine. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith  — That  heavily  manured  ground  stimu-. 
lated  the  growth  and  caused  the  horns. 

Senator  Anderson  — It  was  wetter  land;  it  held  moisture 

longer. 

Mr.  Brown  —  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  can  raise  potatoes 
if  you  set  the  vines  out  the  same  as  you  do  cabbages;  have 
you  experimented  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Harrington  —  They  will  grow  and  produce  potatoes. 
Mr.  Brown  —  I  tested  that  in  a  small  way,  I  pulled  up 
stalks  from  the  potatoes  that  had  come  up  during  the 
winter  and  set  them  out  as  I  would  cabbages,  detached 
from  the  potato,  and  set  a  few  hills  of  them,  and  I  couldn't 
see  any  difference  between  the  product  of  those  and  from 
those  set  in  the  ground. 

Mr.  Noyes  —  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Harrington  why  he 
planted  by  hand  in  preference  to  a  machine. 

Mr.  Harrington  —  I  simply  do  that  because  I  happen  to  be 
without  a  machine.  (Laughter.)  I  am  acquainted  with 
the  Aspinwall  machine  and  I  recommend  it  very  highly;  I 
have  seen  it  work  and  tested  it,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it 
is  a  very  good  machine,  a  labor-saving  machine;  but  I 
have  not  been  yet  able  to  find  a  potato  digger  worth  taking 
into  the  field. 

Senator  Anderson  —  I  like  experimental  men  like  Mr. 
Harrington.  He  had,  as  I  understand,  about  700  varieties 
of  potatoes  exhibited  at  our  State  Fair.  I  think  that  was 
about  690  too  many,  myself,  but  I  have  been  experimenting 
also,  and  I  want  to  say  to  Mr.  Harrington  that  I  would  like 
to  have  him  try  another  experiment.  I  tried  it  and  I  think 
it  is  successful.  I  follow  my  common  plough,  for  instance, 
I  am  ploughing  clover  sod  under,  with  a  subsoil  plough,  I 
loosen  the  ground  down  as  deep  as  my  team  can  pull  it,  from 
four  to  six  inches  below  what  the  common  sod  plough 
ploughs.  I  think  by  planting  the  potatoes  so  as  to  have  loose 
soil  under  them  as  well  as  on  top  it  is  a  great  benefit  to  the 
tuber  when  growing. 
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Mr.  Harrington  —  It  certainly  is,  and  in  reply  to  that  re- 
mark about  my  having  700  varieties,  I  didn't  grow  them 
for  practical  purposes,  but  we  should  never  know  which 
was  the  best  if  we  didn't  have  something  to  compare  them 
with.  I  grow  150  acres  some  years,  700  and  800  varieties. 
I  plant  the  different  varieties  to  determine  which  is  best  to 
distribute  among  the  farmers. 

Senator  Anderson  —  You  are  doing  a  good  work  ? 

Mr.  Harrington  —  I  claim  I  can  select  ten  of  the  best  va- 
rieties in  existence  for  farmers  to  grow. 

Mr.  Cotta  —  How  do  you  dig  your  potatoes  ? 

Mr.  Harrington  —  I  use  the  shovel  plough  with  rods  run- 
ning back,  and  it  does  the  best  work  of  any  tool  I  can  find. 

Senator  Anderson  —  I  have  used  the  Conimon  Sense  dig- 
ger for  several  years,  it  is  a  very  good  thing  when  you 
haven't  got  any  better. 

But  there  is  a  great  amount  of  scratching  to  be  done  or 
else  you  will  have  a  large  quantity  of  potatoes  left  in  the 
ground.  You  can't  throw  them  all  out  with  it.  I  don't 
wan't  to  advertise  any  person's  digger,  nor  was  I  satisfied 
with  my  four-horse  digger  this  year.  On  side  hills  it  would 
run  a  little  on  one  side.  The  manufacturers  wrote  me  they 
had  spikes  to  put  on  the  wheels  to  prevent  that.  On  level 
ground  where  there  were  no  weeds  to  disturb  it,  it  acted 
perfectly,  shaking  all  the  earth  out  and  leaving  the  pota- 
toes on  the  ground  behind  the  machine,  so  I  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  pick  them  up  —  no  scratching,  leaving  the  ground 
in  a  very  good  condition  for  us  to  put  a  crop  in  next  spring. 

That  was  the  Avery  &  Front  digger  of  Avery,  Ohio.  I 
was  offered  one  from  Elgin,  Illinois  —  by  the  way,  they 
threatened  to  prosecute  me  if  I  bought  the  Avery  machine, 
and  I  took  a  guarantee  from  Mr.  Sheldon  that  I  would  not 
be  liable  for  any  infringement  of  the  patent.  The  Elgin 
digger  —  and  they  do  look  alike  —  has  an  improvement  on 
it  that  will  throw  the  weeds  and  tops  to  one  side;  the  other 
doesn't  have  that. 

It  is  a  very  strong  built  machine,  but  it  costs  too  much. 

Mr.  Butterfield  —  I  have  observed  one  thing — I  am  a 
learner  in  this  business,  I  didn't  start  until  I  was  fifty  years 
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old — that  when  we  have  the  potato  blight,  when  my  plant  is 
just  ready  to  put  out  the  blossom,  that  little  stem  will  wilt; 
I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Harrington  to  make  some  explana- 
tion, or  to  suggest  some  remedy.  I  will  agree  with  Mr. 
Harrington  in  regard  to  another  matter.  In  the  dry  season 
two  years  ago,  I  had  some  of  Burbank  seedlings,  all  my  other 
potatoes  matured,  but  those  were  planted  late,  and  they 
were  grown  about  the  size  of  a  small  hen's  egg  and  had 
stopped  there;  we  had  some  late  fall  rains  and  they  went 
on  and  grew  in  every  direction  and  shape,  and  when  I  came 
to  cut  in  it  was  a  puff  ball,  no  starch  in  it.  I  attributed  it 
to  the  fact  that  they  didn't  have  time  to  mature.  This  last 
year  I  planted  eight  acres  of  potatoes.  They  were  dear 
last  spring  and  the  men  sold  all  the  large  ones,  and  so  I 
planted  all  the  little  potatoes,  and  I  find  like  begets  like, 
like  everything  else.  The  ground  was  literally  covered 
with  little  potatoes.  We  got  a  few  wagon  boxes  full  from 
eight  acres  when  we  should  have  got  twenty-five  bushels  to 
the  acre,  but  there  was  millions  of  the  little  fellows.  I  at- 
tributed it  to  the  fact  that  I  had  too  much  seed,  too  many 
vines  and  too  few  potatoes.  I  know  now  how  to  raise  small 
potatoes,  and  I  wish  this  gentleman  would  tell  me  how  to 
raise  large  ones. 

Mr.  Harrington — You  will  have  to  consult  Dr.  Teegarden, 
of  Davenport,  Iowa.  I  aim  not  to  raise  large  potatoes,  I 
aim  to  raise  an  evennsized  growth,  that  is  what  market 
buyers  desire,  consequently  I  am  not  an  expert  in  growing 
large  potatoes. 

In  reply  to  the  question  concerning  the  blight.  I  am  un- 
able to  give  the  direct  cause  of  blight.  In  fact  so  are  all 
the  persons  that  have  treated  of  the  subject.  The  thing  we 
are  more  greatly  interested  in  than  anything  else  is  the 
cure  for  it.  We  can't  cure  it  entirely,  but  we  can  overcome 
it  very  largely  by  the  use  of  salt.  Salt  is  a  valuable  dress- 
ing for  the  potato  crop;  it  not  only  will  preserve  them  from 
the  scEfb,  but  will  keep  the  vines  alive,  and  prevents  the 
blight.  Mix  a  brine  of  a  heaping  table-spoonful  of  salt  and 
two  gallons  of  water,  and  with  an  ordinary  sprinkler  go 
orer  the  ground  immediately  after  planting;  sprinkle  the 
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ground  so  that  it  will  slightl}'  dampen  the  top;  that  oozes 
down  into  the  ground  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  tuber, 
and  it  seems  to  absorb  the  salt  and  to  prevent  the  blight. 

Senator  Anderson  —  Do  you  do  that  when  you  are  apply- 
ing Paris  green  or  London  purple? 

Mr.  Harrington  —  I  do  sometimes;  I  use  Paris  green  alto- 
gether. 

A  Member  —  How  do  you  apply  it? 

Mr.  Harrington  —  I  apply  it  in  water,  I  tried  a  hundred 
experiments  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  and  the  best 
method  of  applying  Paris  green;  the  result  was  a  table- 
spoonful  rounded  full  not  heaping,  of  Paris  green,  assuming 
that  it  is  pure,  to  two  gallons  of  water,  moistening  the  tops 
of  the  vines,  not  pouring  it  on  so  that  it  will  run  down.  To 
moisten  the  tops  put  it  on  with  a  sprinkler.  We  have  in 
our  works  a  large  tub  holding  six  barrels  and  drawn  by  two 
horses,  stradling  two  rows;  a  man  sits  in  front  with  two 
hose  and  nozzles  and  sprinkles  two  rows  at  a  time.  We 
can  go  over  ten  or  fifteen  acres  a  day.  Paris  green  is  the 
only  practical  remedy  the  farmer  has  to  fight  bugs. 

Senator    Anderson  —  Have  you    ever  tried  the   London 
purple? 
Mr  Harrington  —  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Anderson— I  get  it  for  half  the  price  you  pay  for 
Paris  green;  I  think  it  costs  eight  cents  here  — one  pound 
to  four  gallons  of  water  — and  it  kills  bugs  equally  as  well 
as  Paris  green,  and  you  need  not  buy  a  patent  sprinkler,  I 
made  one  myself,  took  two  kerosene  barrels  and  set  them 
on  end,  made  trucks  to  straddle  a  row  and  have  an  iron 
spigot  set  in  each,  when  you  go  to  put  on  your  London  pur- 
ple you  can  strain  it  through  something,  say  a  common 
dairy  salt  bag.  Then  I  took  an  inch  rubber  hose  and  fas- 
tened it  onto  those  iron  spigots  in  the  barrels,  then  had  a 
common  nose  from  a  fine  watering  pot  fastened  into  the  end 
of  the  hose.  I  put  a  spring  seat  on  the  hind  end  of  the 
wagon,  and  for  fear  some  of  the  men  couldn't  do  it  as  well 
as  I  could,  I  would  ride  on  that  seat  and  sprinkle  with  the 
hose,  and  a  man  would  drive  the  team  as  fast  as  the  horses 
could  walk.     You  can   sprinkle  two  rows  perfectly,  and 
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London  purple  works  as  well  for  me  as  Paris  green,  and  an- 
other advantage  is  that  you  can  see  where  you  hit  and  miss 
on  account  of  the  purple  color  of  the  fluid. 


Thursday,  2  P.  M. 
The   President  —  Mr.    Marsh  has  a  paper  which  he  has 
been  requested  to  read  and  he  has  consented  to  do  so. 


DEHORNING  — SOME  NEW  DEPARTURES  IN. 
JOHN  MARSH,  SnuLLSBURa,  Wis. 

This  question  of  dehorning  is  one  of  widespread  and  in- 
creasing interest.  Like  most  other  questions,  it  has  two 
sides.  On  one  side  are  arrayed  its  friends,  and  on  the  other 
its  foes.  Its  friends  view  it  from  a,  financial  standpoint, 
looking  at  it  through  the  glass  of  dollars  and  cents,  and 
claim  a  saving  of  feed,  yard,  shed  and  stable  room,  and 
losses  from  injuries  caused  by  horns.  That  cattle  are 
much  more  docile  and  consequently  thrive  much  better. 
Also  that  a  greater  number  of  cattle  can  be  shipped  in  a 
car,  and  with  less  danger  than  when  they  have  horns. 
Packers  say  they  can  pay  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents 
more  per  hundred  for  dehorned  cattle,  because  their  hides 
are  not  torn  and  their  flesh  is  not  bruised. 

The  enemies  of  dehorning  take  a  humane  view  of  the 
subject,  claiming  that  it  is  barbarous  and  cruel  to  saw  off 
horns.  That  it  is  impeaching  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator, 
because  he  could  have  created  them  without  horns  just  as 
easily  as  with  them.  That  it  gives  the  animals  an  unnat- 
ural and  undesirable  appearance.  That  many  unpleasant 
and  serious  consequences  follow  sawing  off  horns. 

The  unprejudiced  investigator  who  examines  the  subject 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  real  facts  in  the  case,  finds 
that  the  claims  of  both  the  friends  ani  the  enemies  of  de- 
horning are  to  a  great  extent  true.  Although  the  state- 
ments of  both  parties  are  at  times  overdrawn,  the  facts 
can  be  obtained  only  by  witnessing  the  operation  and 
17— A.  S. 
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-watcliing  the  result.  This  cannot  be  written  on  paper  or 
described  to  an  audience.  The  best  that  we  can  do  is  to 
illustrate  by  dissections,  and  by  giving  the  testimony  of 
persons  who  have  seen  the  operation  performed  and  the 
results  that  follow.  As  a  generality  the  average  farmer 
knows  but  little  of  the  anatomy  of  the  interior  of  the 
bovine  head.  I  have  here  with  me  a  few  specimens,  and 
any  one  who  desires  to  do  so  may  examine  them.  But  let 
me  first  say  that  heads  like  opinions  differ.  All  heads  are 
not  alike,  neither  are  all  opinions  the  same.  That  the  state- 
ments of  the  friends  of  dehorning  are  overdrawn,  can  be 
alas  too  easily  proven.  That  the  denunciation  of  its  ene- 
mies are  not  all  well  grounded  can  be  as  easily  shown. 
Their  stronghold  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator.  The  Cre- 
ator is  allwise  and  never  erred,  ''and  all  His  works  praise 
Him."  He  has  given  all  animate  things  some  means  of  de- 
fense, but  nothing  absolute  defense.  He  gave  to  the 
bovine,  horns  for  its  defense  in  a  wild  state,  and  who  that 
has  been  charged  upon  by  a  wild  or  vicious  animal  doubts 
ithe  fitness  of  the  defense.  Bat  what  was  needful  in  the 
wild  state,  becomes  not  only  needless  but  a  nuisance  in  the 
domestic  state.  In  the  wild  state  the  weak  can  flee  from 
the  strong,  but  in  the  domestic  state  man  confines  them  in 
inclosures  where  the  weak  cannot  escape  by  flight,  there- 
■f ore  man  must  become  their  defense,  and  how  can  he  more 
•easily  and  effectually  do  so  than  by  taking  away  their 
weapons.  The  Creator  has  thrown  out  some  broad  hints  by 
occasionally  allowing  an  animal  to  come  without  horns, 
and  it  gets  along  in  every  respect  just  as  well  as  its  fellow 
with  horns.  And  shall  man  wink  at  the  examples  of  the 
Creator?  Or  how  are  you  going  to  impeach  the  Creator? 
On  which  side  are  you  going  to  do  the  impeaching?  Are 
you  going  to  make  horns  grow  on  the  moolies,  or  prevent 
•them  from  growing  on  the  horned  heads?  What  is  your 
verdict? 

Another  point  showing  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  in  giv- 
ing horns  to  the  bovine  is  what  is  termed  ''The  Law  of 
the  Survival  of  the  Fittest."    In  the  wild  state  the  vigorous 
-and  strong  largely  prevent  the   weak   from  propagating, 
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thus  keeping  up  the  vigor  of  the  race.     But  in  the  domestic 
state  man  does  the  selecting,  and  the  horns  needful  in  the 
natural  become  not  only  needless  but  very  dangerous  in  the 
artificial  condition.     January  5  one  of  my  adjoining  neigh- 
bors was  mangled  by  his  Holstein  bull,  and  died  twenty - 
four  hours  later.     I  have  tried  to  weigh  this  matter  candidly 
in  all  its  bearings,  and  have  been  forced  to  say  of  the  horn : 
''  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting."     I 
have  tried  to  find  what  benefit,  if  any,  the  domestic  cow  de- 
rives from  her  horns,  but  I  cannot  find  any.     I  have  sought 
for  the  profit  her  owner  gets  from  her  horns,  but  I  have  not 
found  it.     I  have  asked  nayself :  Where  is  the  profit  on  all 
the  horns  I  have  grown  during  the  last  thirty  years  ?     And 
the  answer  comes  ringing  through  the  corridors  of  time:  It 
was  all  loss  !     I  find  that  the  vital  force  that  would  make 
five  pounds  of  horns  would  make  about  fifteen  pounds  of 
beef,  five  pounds  of  butter,  and  about  nine  or  ten  pounds  of 
cheese.     That  the  vital  force  wasted  by  the  bosses  fretting 
the  weaker  ones  amounts  to  more  than  the  beef,  butter  and 
cheese  combined.     To  say  that  every  horn  grown  costs  the 
producer  one  dollar  to  produce  it,  is  indeed,  a  low  estimate 
of  its  cost  of  production.     There  are  nearly  50,000,000  cattle 
in  the  United  States,  the  horns  of  which   cost  more  than 
1100,000,000  for  their  production.     Wisconsin  expends  about 
$2,377,948  in  the  production  of  useless  horns  for  her  share 
of  this  vast  sum.     And  what  has  she  on  the  profit  side  of 
her  account  with  horns  ?    How  many  Farmers'  Institutes 
would  this  give  Wisconsin,  and  which  promises   her  the 
best  returns,  horns  or  institutes  ? 

While  I  have  failed  to  justify  the  horn,  I  have  not  fallen 
in  love  with  the  process  of  sawing  them  off,  especially  as 
it  is  done  by  the  average  operator.  So  I  concentrated  my 
energies  on  the  production  of  some  specific  for  the  horn, 
believing  in  the  old  adage:  "  An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
better  than  a  pound  of  cure."  I  talked  the  matter  over 
with  professors  and  scientists,  but  failed  to  get  a  word  of 
encouragement  or  one  ray  of  hope.  But  I  had  become  im- 
pressed with  the  idea,  and  knowing  that  energy  and  per- 
severance accomplish  great  results,  I  engaged  the  problem; 
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and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  have  succeeded  beyond  my 
greatest  expectations;  that  my  labors  have  been  crowned 
with  complete  success,  and  there  now  remains  no  excuse 
for  horns.  All  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  sawing  off 
horns  can  be  said  in  favor  of  my  process  and  much  more 
too,  while  none  of  the  objections  brought  against  the  saw 
can  be  brought  against  my  method.  It  completely  fills  the 
bill  and  silences  all  opposition.  It  is  cheaper  than  the  saw, 
painless  if  done  as  directed,  leaves  no  mark  or  discolored 
hair,  opens  no  cavity  of  the  head,  not  a  drop  of  blood  is 
lost,  no  malformity  is  produced,  and  no  one  can  tell  the 
calves  from  natural  polls,  no  bad  results  follow  its  use.  It 
is  easily  applied.  A  boy  or  girl  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
of  age  can  make  the  application.  One  good  application  is- 
all  that  is  required.  No  after-treatment  can  be  given,  only 
a  severe  letting  alone.  It  remains  for  months  until  the 
forces  of  nature  give  up  the  contest  and  retire,  leaving  the 
calf  hornless  and  with  a  neatly  shaped  head;  and  in  a  few 
generations  all  breeds  will  breed  hornless.  Every  breed 
can  now  retain  all  its  peculiarities  minus  their  horns,  Short- 
horns excepted.  The  breeders  of  Short-horns  will  now  have 
to  fall  back  on  their  original  name,  as  Short-horns  would  be 
a  misnomer  for  cattle  without  horns. 

THE  decree  has  GONE  FORTH,  THE  HORNS  AND  THE  BLOODY 

SAW  MUST  BOTH  GO. 

Nature  and  art  have  compromised  in  favor  of  art.  I  point 
with  some  feelings  of  pride  to  the  proof  I  here  present. 
Can  any  man  doubt?  Come  and  examine  this  head  and 
doubt  no  more.  If  nature,  when  asked  to,  is  willing  to  go 
halves,  is  it  not  proof  of  what  I  have  said,  that  all  breeds 
will  soon  breed  hornless  posterity?  At  birth  there  is  the 
rudiments  of  everything  found  in  the  fully  developed  ani- 
mal. But  these  rudiments  are  not  all  developed  at  the 
same  time.  Some  are  developed  earlier  and  some  later  in 
life.  The  horn  is  not  developed  at  once.  Destroy  the  rudi- 
ments before  the  forces  that  are  to  develop  it  are  directed 
to  its  development  and  you  weaken  the  forces.  This  is 
clearly  shown  by  this  head.     See  how  different  the  two 
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sides  are.  Repeat  the  operation  on  a  few  generations  and 
the  propensity  to  grow  horns  will  be  obliterated,  From 
what  I  have  said  and  shown  is  it  not  clear  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  grow  horns,  when  for  the  small  sum  of  five  cents 
per  head,  and  without  the  help  of  our  neighbors  and  a  lot 
of  fixtures  that  are  useless  for  anything  but  sawing  off 
horns,  we  can  avoid  all  horns?  Horns  are  just  as  neces- 
sary and  as  useful  on  the  domestic  horse  as  they  are  on  the 
domestic  cow.  True,  the  way  to  get  rid  of  them  has  not 
been  clear  and  straight  until  now.  But  the  vexed  qliestion 
has  at  last  found  a  happy  solution,  and  it  took  a  Wisconsin 
man  to  solve  it.  Wisconsin  has  a  just  right  to  be  proud  of 
her  successes.  And  as  the  needle  turns  to  the  pole,  so  the 
eyes  of  the  people  of  other  states  and  countries  far  away 
beyond  the  seas  look  to  Wisconsin  to  learn  how  to  direct 
their  course  to  reach  the  haven  of  success.  To  be  a  worthy 
citizen  of  Wisconsin  is  no  mean  heritage.  With  her  in- 
comparable motto,  "  Forward,"  ever  uplifted,  and  her  band 
of  noble  leaders  leading  an  earnest  and  enthusiastic  host 
close  in  the  rear  of  that  motto,  dangers  and  difficulties  dis- 
appear, and  light  and  hope  spring  up  in  their  shadow. 

When  anarchy  lifted  its  hideous  head  in  Milwaukee, 
Governor  Rusk  read  that  motto,  and  with  a  few  militia  with 
well  loaded  rifles  and  glittering  bayonets,  gave  anarchism 
to  understand  that  Wisconsin  was  advancing  forward  and 
not  backward.  While  Wisconsin  has  many  things  to  be 
proud  of,  she  has  a  special  right  to  be  proud  of  the  men 
who  constitute  the  bone  and  sinew  of  this  convention,  and 
also  of  the  founders  and  leaders  of  the  farmer's  institutes, 
and  the  Experiment  Station,  which  are  covering  the  state 
with  floods  of  light  and  truth,  thereby  elevating  the  farm- 
ers and  enabling  them  to  get  clearer,  broader  and  better 
views  of  their  vocation,  and  enjoy  more  of  the  true  pleas- 
ures of  life.  Press  on  noble  band  and  your  works  shall  yet 
praise  you. 
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discussion. 

Mr.  Gordon  —  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  state 
of  Wisconsin,  but  we  haven't  heard  how  to  take  the  horns 
off  those  calves.  That  seems  to  be  the  interesting  point, 
perhaps  Mr.  Marsh  will  enlighten  us. 

Mr.  Arnold  —  That  is  it,  show  us  how  to  take  them  off. 
Mr.  Marsh  —  I  have  been  studying  this  matter  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  have  finally  succeeded  in  making  a  chemical 
compound  to  apply  to  the  germ-at  from  one  to  three  days  is  the 
best  time  —  from  ten  to  twenty  days  is  a  good  time,  but  it 
works  up  to  six  or  eight  weeks.  You  take  the  calf  and 
take  a  pair  of  shears  and  clip  off  the  hair  from  the  horn 
around  its  base  and  make  the  application.  It  is  in  bottles- 
and  a  brush  will  accompany  each  bottle,  and  if  the  appli- 
cation is  properly  made  one  application  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired. But  we  shall  send  instructions  to  those  who 
have  not  seen  it  used  to  make  two  applications,  because  it 
is  better  to  put  on  an  over-dose  than  an  under  one,  until  you 
get  used  to  it.  After  you  have  made  a  few  applications  you 
will  know  how  much  to  apply.  The  younger  the  calf  the 
less  is  required. 

As  you  see  by  this  skull  here  (exhibiting  skull),  that  was 
applied  when  it  was  a  few  days  old,  there  is  what  you 
might  call  a  natural  poll,  if  you  didn't  know  what  had  been 
done.  You  see  that  that  side  of  the  skull  is  weaker  than 
this  side,  the  base  of  the  horn  is  weaker,  there  was  no  pro- 
vision made  on  this  side  because  there  was  no  horn,  nature 
has  adjusted  itself  to  the  requirements  of  art. 

Mr  Adams  —  Will  the  gentleman  please  state  what  the 
compound  is?     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Mr.  Marsh  —  I  will  give  you  a  little  information  on  that 
point  that  may  satisfy  you.  The  patent  is  pending  in  the 
patent  office,  you  can  see  at  once  that  that  is  a  valuable 
discovery.  And  there  is  another  consideration  — 
A  Member  —  Is  the  preparation  for  sale? 
Mr.  Marsh  — Yes,  it  will  be  in  a  few  days.  There  is  this 
about  it,  we  will  sell  it  so  cheap  you  can't  afford  to  make  it. 
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Mr.  McKerrow  —  How  are  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  to 
get  it? 

Mr.  Marsh  —  We  shall  deal  through  the  general  drug  busi- 
ness, the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  in  the  southern  part,  if  they 
will  correspond  with  W.  P.  Stearns,  of  Monroe,  that  will  be 
the  most  convenient  point  to  get  it.  Mayer  Bros.  &  Co.,. 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn. ,  will  be  convenient  for  persons  in  the 
western  and  northwestern  portions  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Gordon  —  I  don't  want  to  take  up  the  time  of 'this 
convention,  but  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
paper  if  it  is  in  order.  I  don't  believe  that  the  humane  peo- 
ple of  this  state  have  opposed  dehorning  from  any  senti- 
mental reason  at  all.  I  have  been  president  of  the  Humane 
society  of  this  state  for  nearly  ten  years,  and  of  the  na- 
tional societ}^  for  a  number  of  years.  I  know  of  no  senti- 
mental reason  that  ever  has  been  given,  and  certainly  no 
theological  reason  that  ever  has  been  rendered  against  de- 
horning. If  dehorning  is  a  useful  operation,  the  Hiunane 
society,  and  the  humane  people  will  not  oppose  it  because 
it  is  necessarily  painful;  in  other  words,  what  is  for  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  greatest  number  either  of  cattle  or  of  men. 
will  not  be  opposed  by  any  charitable  humane  person.  The 
humane  society  of  this  state  has  not  opposed  dehorning  on 
theological  grounds;  the  national  society  has  not  opposed 
it  on  theological  grounds.  The  question  of  dehorning  was 
started  here  by  a  quack  who  professed  to  produce  some- 
thing that  was  new,  something  that  was  novel,  when  some 
of  us  have  seen  dehorning  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago^ 
have  seen  whole  herds  and  breeds  of  cattle  dehorned  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  west  and  in  the  south  of 
Scotland;  but  had  seen  it  abandoned  as  a  worthless  prac- 
tice, as  leading  to  the  deterioration  of  the  dairy  cattle  espe- 
cialy;  and  some  of  us  opposed  it  not  at  all  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  painful,  but  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  use- 
ful, and  in  the  end  it  was  not  going  to  be  useful. 
Now  we  still  hold  that  view  and  opinion;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  end  it  is  not  useful,  especially  to  dairy  cat- 
tle. I  know  that  it  is  a  comfortable  sort  of  thing  for  a  man 
who  is  feeding  steers  to  feed  dehorned  steers,  at  least  up  ta- 
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the  time  they  are  two  years  old,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
.q-oing  to  be  a  comfortable  thing  to  feed  dehorned  cattle  af- 
ter they  get  to  be  older.  I  saw  in  the  stockyards  in  Chi- 
cago, some  pretty  bad  butters  among  dehorned  steers. 
They  butted  about  as  badly  as  old  stock  would  hook;  they 
learn  to  butt  very  soon;  it  doesn't  take  very  long  for  a  de- 
horned cow  to  learn  to  use  her  new  weapons,  her  feet  and 
head.  It  may  be  it  is  to  be  a  useful  thing  or  a  valuable 
thing  to  the  world's  veterinary  knowledge,  but  ought  we 
not  to  hesitate  a  moment  before  adopting  as  a  universal  prac- 
tice a  custom  which  has  been  abandoned  in  some  of  the 
best  dairy  districts  in  Ireland,  because  of  the  deterioration 
of  the  offspring. 

The  Irish  cattle  used  to  be  superior  to  the  Channel  cattle. 
I  remember  the  time  in  my  boyhood  when  the  dairymen 
used  the  dairy  stock  from  the  south  of  Ireland  as  the  pref- 
erable stock;  but  they  have  ceased  to  for  several  years, 
now  preferring  the  Channel  stock,  partly  because  dehorn- 
ing in  the  south  of  Ireland  had  gone  along  hand  in  hand 
with  deterioration  of  stock.  I  won't  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  it  is  the  cause,  but  it  has  gone  along  hand  in  hand,  it 
has  gone  along  in  parallel  lines  anyway;  and  it  may  be  that 
dehorning  hasn't  had  anything  to  do  with  the  damage  of 
the  stock,  but  it  can't  be  shown  but  what  it  does  yet.  Now 
this  is  a  serious  question  for  this  state,  largely  a  dairy  state, 
growing  m6re  and  more  a  dairy  state,  to  take  hold  of 
things  which  in  other  parts' of  the  world  have  gone  along 
at  least  hand  in  hand  and  parallel  with  a  steady  deteriora- 
tion and  depreciation  of  certain  classes  of  dairy  stock.  I 
believe,  as  a  breeder  of  Jerseys  years  ago,  and  now  of 
another  breed,  that  the  horn  is  a  very  necessary  part  of  the 
nervous  organization  of  a  high  class  dairy  cow;  I  believe  it 
firmly;  and  until  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  not,  I  shall  stand 
by  my  guns  and  keep  the  horns  on,  not  because  they  are 
the  most  comfortable  things  to  run  against,  not  because  I 
think  but  what  they  are  actually  dangerous  in  many  re- 
spects, and  not  from  any  theological  reason  or  sentimental 
humane  reason,  but  because  I  believe  at  the  bottom  of  the 
anatter  lies  a  question  of  the  nervous  organization,  of  which 
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organization  the  horn  has  a  considerable  office  and  part  to 
perform.  I  believe  that,  and  as  I  believe  it  I  am  opposed 
to  dehorning  my  cattle.  They  may  lie  together  a  little 
closer,  and  be  a  little  more  comfortable  to  handle,  but  I 
think  steadily,  year  after  year,  the  calves  of  those  cattle 
would  be  slowly  depreciating,  and  that  ultimately  the  breed 
itself  would  lack  the  power  both  of  character  and  product 
which  it  now  possesses.  I  believe  that  before  we  adopt  as 
a  universal  practice  another  new  method  which  seems  to 
have  the  effect  of  not  only  taking  off  the  horns  but  also  of 
reducing  the  shape  arid  size  of  the  skull,  before  that  is 
adopted  as  a  universal  custom,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  know  something  more  about  it.  We  saw  that  one 
side  of  this  skull  seems  to  be  lessened  in  its  volume  and 
size,  it  seems  as  though  the  actual  capacity  for  brain  power 
had  been  lessened  there  by  some  chemical  substance;  it 
may  not  be  so,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  growth  on  one  side. 

Let  us  know  whether  the  offspring  of  those  cows  Ihat 
have  been  subjected  to  that  operation  year  after  year  is 
superior,  or  inferior,  to  what  they  are  today,  before  we 
universally  use  a  chemical  compound  that  shall  at  any 
rate  mutilate  — that  is  a  fair  word  to  use — the  shape  of 
the  animal's  skull.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  we 
ought  to  be  very  conservative  about.  I  don't  think  that  we 
ought  to  rush  into  dehorning  as  a  universal  practice.  It 
may  not  hurt  a  steer  to  dehorn  him  and  ship  him  and  kill 
him,  but  it  may  hurt  a  whole  breed  of  dairy  cows  to  inter- 
fere with  that  thing  which  seems  to  me  to  belong  intrinsi 
cally  to  the  nervous  organization  of  the  animal.  It  certainly 
disturbs  the  deer,  that  has  been  proven  beyond  the  possi- 
biblity  of  doubt.  Those  men  in  the  old  country  in  the 
charge  of  large  herds  of  deer  in  noblemen's  parks  know 
perfectly  well  that  an  injury  to  the  horn  is  an  injury  to 
the  animal;  that  the  deer  is  never  as  good  for  any  purpose 
after  the  horn  of  the  male  animals  has  been  injured.  How 
do  we  know  that  the  same  thing  doesn't  apply  to  the  cow, 
and  ought  we  not  to  be  very  careful  in  handling  so  delicate 
a  thing  as  a  dairy  cow,  which  is  the  most  delicate  machine 
i^^hat    has   life  ?    I   know   not   of  anything  that  has   such 
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delicacy  of  organization,  that  responds  so  quickly  to  things 
from  outside  and  inside,  that  is  so  mercurially,  so  almost 
electrically,  conscious  of  every  little  change  which  comes 
to  it,  so  that  a  thunderstorm,  a  little  sunshine  or  rain,  a 
harsh  word  or  two,  a  little  anger,  seems  to  effect  the  entire 
organization  of  the  animal,  so  it  has  become  a  proverb 
with  us  now  that  we  must  treat  a  cow  as  we  would  treat  a 
lady,  under  all  circumstances.  Now,  have  we  a  right  to  do 
such  a  harsh  thing  as  that  is  ?  I  would  as  soon  cut  off  my 
cow's  horns  behind  her  ears,  I  think,  with  my  present 
knowledge  of  what  has  happened  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

The  Veterinary  Surgeons  of  Scotland,  England  and 
Ireland  in  convention  assembled  last  year,  put  themselves 
on  record  unanimously  as  decidedly  against  dehorning  the 
dairy  cow;  that  is  something  we  ought  to  think  about. 
Now,  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  it  from  a  humanitarian 
or  sentimental  standpoint,  but  I  think  from  the  standpoint 
of  Wisconsin  men  who  are  trying  to  produce  a  very  high 
class  cattle,  and  who  are  trying  to  maintain  this  better 
condition  here,  which  puts  Wisconsin  at  the  head  in 
dairying,  that  we  ought  to  consider  well  the  question 
before  we  do  anything  with  chemicals  or  with  saw,  that 
will  lessen  the  vitality,  the  vigor  or  nervous  energy,  or 
splendid  nervous  organization,  of  the  Wisconsin  dairy 
cow. 

Mr.  Goodrich  —  I  have  had  a  little  personal  experience 
which  I  can  recite  in  a  verj^  few  moments.  I  am  the 
keeper  of  a  couple  of  full-blooded  Jersey  bulls,  A  few  years 
ago  one  of  them  downed  me  in  the  road  and  hooked  me 
until  the  whole  neighborhood  thought  I  was  fixed  for  good 
and  ready  to  be  laid  out  of  the  way.  I  had  them  dehorned, 
only  tlxe  bulls,  and  found  that  they  run  together,  two  of 
them,  as  peaceably  after  being  dehorned,  as  two  sheep,  when 
previously  they  would  fight  each  other  like  two  ravenous 
dogs.  The  succeeding  year  I  had  the  rest  of  my  herd  of 
cattle  dehorned,  about  forty  in  number,  reserving  the  Jer- 
sey cows,  to  which  ray  friend  here  has  referred.  I  had  a 
soft  side  for  the  Jerseys,  knowing  the  antipathy  that  many 
have  to  dehorning  cows  in  particular,  I  saved  tlieir  horns 
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but  had  the  other  cows  m  my  herd  dehorned.     I  found  no 
difference  in  the  milking  qualities  of  the  cow.     One  of  the 
quietest  and  most  peaceable  Jersey  cows  in  my  herd,  one 
that  would  always  stand  back  and  let  the  rest  up  to  drink 
and  go  back  quietly  to  her  place,  got  so  when  we  came  to 
put  them  into  the  stanchions  that  she  would  go  raging  down 
through  the  alley,  hooking  and  disturbing  the  equanimnity 
of  the  rest  of  my  herd,    and  on   the   score  of  peace   and 
quietude  I  had  the  Jersey  cows  of  my  herd  dehorned  this 
fall,  and  without  any  deterioration  to  their  milking  quali- 
ties.    And  now  the  whole  of  the  cattle  go  along  in  one  herd 
quiet,  peaceable  and  kind.     They  walk  up  to  the  drinking 
trough  and  drink  in  a  row  as  quietly  as  a  row  of  hogs,  and 
without  the  squealing  that  the  hogs  sometimes  do.     I  am 
glad  to  have  this  subject  come  up.     A  neighbor  O'f  mine  this 
fall  had  a  hundred  steers  dehorned  —  Mr.  Thomas  Austin  — 
and  I  think  he  may  be  in  the  room;  he  told  me  this  morn- 
ing that  he  thought  that  it  had  been  $5  benefit  in  the  keep- 
ing of  each  of  them  this  winter.     I  have  no  objection  to 
referring  to  foreign  experience  on  the  subject,  but  we  have 
men  here  in  Wisconsin  that  have  dehorned  their  stock,  and 
the  testimony  of  everyone  of  them  who  has  done  it  yet  is 
in  favor  of  dehorning.     I  am  willing  that  every  man  in 
favor  of  having  horns  on  his  cattle  should  have  them  there, 
every  man  who  wants  them  on  his  bull  should  have  them 
there,  but  one  dear  friend  of  mine  who  used  to  come  down 
to  the  Farmers'  Institutes,  like  my  friend  there,  had  a  noble 
bull,  and  he  was  not  in  favor  of  taking  off  the  horns ;  he 
thought  they  were  one  of  the  ornaments  to  the  creature's 
head,  and  that  the  Creator  put  them  there  for  a  good  pur- 
pose; and  the  next  thing  I  knew  that  same  bull  had  attacked 
the  man  and  crushed  his  soul  out  of  his  body,  and  he  is 
buried  underneath  the  sod  to-day,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  de- 
horning!    (Great  applause.) 

Mr.  Austin  —  As  Mr.  Goodrich  has  used  my  name  I  may 
say  that  I  am  feeding  about  a  hundred  dehorned  steers,  and 
I  see  no  ill  effect  yet.  They  are  from  three  to  four  years 
old.  One  man  will  take  care  of  100  steers  dehorned  and 
run  the  herd  better  tha»  twenty-five  with  the  horns  on  and 
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with  less  expense,  and  I  think  it  is  a  great  advantage  to 
have  the  horns  taken  off. 

Mr.  Gordon  —  I  am  thoroughly  misunderstood,  and  there 
is  not  a  worse  thing  to  happen  a  man.  I  said  nothing 
about  steers,  nothing  about  what  would  happen  to  calves 
to-day  that  were  dehorned,  or  next  year,  or  to  the  bull.  I 
said  we  ought  to  know  what  is  going  to  happen  to  a  breed 
of  dairy  cows  in  the  future;  we  ought  to  know  25  years 
from  now  what  the  result  of  dehorning  is.  That  is  the 
question,  What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  breed? 

Mr.  Austin  —  How  are  we  going  to  know  what  will  hap- 
pen to  them  unless  we  take  the  horns  off  ? 

Mr.  Gordon  —  Well,  we  don't  know  now. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith  —  Are  those  bulls  still  gentle,  Mr.  Good- 
rich, or  still  cross? 

Mr,  Goodrich  —  They  are  perfectly  gentle.  The  first  ex- 
periment I  made  was  about  five  years  ago.  and  I  have  kept 
my  bulls  dehorned  ever  since.  I  have  had  different  bulls. 
I  have  three  three-year-old  full-blooded  Jersey  bulls  I  had 
running  in  a  lot  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Smith  —  I  understood  from  the  superintendent  at  the 
county  farm  that  the  one  there  wasn't  safe  even  with  the 
horns  off. 

Mr.  Dean  —  I  would  like  to  ask  if  they  are  any  more 
breachy  with  the  horns  off  than  on  ? 

Mr.  Austin  —  I  think  not.  I  think  in  fly  time  they  will 
get  up  and  get  over  a  wire  fence,  but  they  are  not  ordinarily 
so.  I  have  had  five  or  six  in  a  drove,  I  don't  think  they  are 
so  bad  to  get  over  a  fence  but  they  might  push  a  fence 
down. 

Mr.  Vandermear  —  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if 
it  is  a  good  practice  to  have  two  bulls  three  years  old 
together  in  the  yard. 

President  —  That  question  hardly  pertains  to  dehorning. 

Mr.  Cotta  —  All  our  Jersey  friends,  in  fact  all  the  dairy 
people,  claim  you  want  to  keep  your  cows  quiet;  I  won't 
say  how  you  are  going  to  keep  them  :piet  when  you  have 
the  horns  on.  I  have  had  a  little  experience  in  dehorning. 
I  had  a  heifer,  a  very  young  heifev,  came  in  on  the  22nd  of 
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this  month,  and  her  mother  was  dehorned,  and  she  was 
dehorned  and  her  calf  was  dehorned,  and  the  calf  weighed 
90  pounds  at  birth;  I  don't  see  that  that  is  deteriorating. 
The  heifer  was  only  IG  months  and  a  half  old,  and  is  giv- 
ing over  20  pounds  of  milk  a  day.  The  horns  must  go. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Everson  —  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if 
cruelty  wasn't  the  ground  work  and  substance  of  the  com- 
plaint from  the  humane  society  when  they  commenced  the 
prosecution  ? 

Mr.  Gordon  —  Yes,  it  was  in  Illinois,  but  it  was  reconsid- 
ered soon;  it  was  seen  to  be  a  mistake. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Smith  —  Was  it  reconsidered  before  you  got  the 
verdict  from  the  jury  acquitting  Mr.  Haaff  ? 

Mr.  Gordon  —  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  I  am  not  willing  to  shoulder  the 
wrong-doing  of  any  other  society,  we  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Illinois  society  and  what  they  did,  but  the  national 
society  has  never  said  a  word  about  the  cruelty  of  dehorn- 
ing that  I  know  of,  nor  has  the  Wisconsin  society;  it  has 
been  treated  in  a  conservative  and  I  think  a  sensible  way. 
The  gentleman's  remark  that  the  only  way  you  can  tell 
whether  it  is  any  harm  is  by  trying  it,  reminds  me  of  the 
advice  given  the  boy  who  was  gathering  mushrooms.  He 
asked  how  he  was  going  to  find  out  whether  they  were 
mushrooms  or  toadstools.  He  was  told,  "Why,  eat  them, 
and  if  they  are  toadstools  they  will  kill  you."     (Laughter.) 

The  President  —  The  chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  we  bet- 
ter haul  in  our  horns  on  this  discussion.     (Laughter.) 

This  resolution  has  been  handed  up: 

"Whereas,  It  is  the  common  practice  of  competing  lines  of  railroad  in 
this  state  to  not  make  connections,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  travel- 
ing public  and  to  retard  the  mails;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  it  be  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  the  legislature  give 
our  railroad  commissioner  power  to  correct  such  abuse." 

This  resolution  will  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  Reso- 
lutions without  debate. 
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POULTRY   CULTURE. 

F.  W.  EPLEY,  New  Richmond. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  said  upon  the  subject  of  poultry- 
culture  that  one  never  knows  where  to  begin  or  where  to 
stop. 

It  is  a  subject  so  vast  in  its  scope,  and  so  universal  in  its 
benefits,  that  it  ought  to  occupy  a  very  prominent  place  in 
the  program  of  every  public  gathering  for  the  promotion 
of  the  industries  of  our  land. 

An  eo;g  is  a  small  thing,  but  it  is  full  of  meat,  and  so  is 
the  subject  of  poultry  culture.  A  domestic  fowl  is  also  a 
small  affair  in  itself,  but,  when  you  consider  the  poultry  in- 
dustry as  a  whole,  you  have  one  which  represents  more 
money  than  any  other  agricultural  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

The  National  Statistical  Bureau  for  the  year  1882,  shows 
the  following,  which  is  official,  revealing  the  cash  value  of 
the  producte  of  the  United  States  at  that  time: 

Cotton,  $410,000,000;  dairy  products,  $254:, 000, 000;  hay, 
$430,000,000;  poultry  and  eggs,  $560,000,000. 

This  is  an  enormous  sum  but  nevertheless  correct,  and  we 
can  readily  see  that  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  when  we 
know  that  our  little  sister  republic,  France,  has  a  poultry  and 
egg  industry  representing  $108,000,000  annually.  The  rea- 
son for  the  magnitude  of  this  seemingly  insignificant  in- 
dustry is,  that  it  is  not  what  might  be  termed  a  class 
industry.  On  the  contrary,  wherever  a  home  is  found  a 
hen  is  there. 

It  is  only  within  the  past  few  years,  that  the  value  of 
this  industry,  as  a  money  making  business,  has  been  ap- 
preciated, and  those  who  have  invested  in  it  intelligently, 
and  in  a  business-like  way,  have,  in  a  few  years,  realized 
handsomely  from  it.  I  need  only  to  mention  a  few  such 
names  as  Conger,  Hawkins,  Pitkin,  Williams,  and  perhaps 
Preston,  but  there  are  many  more  who  have  been  equally 
as  fortunate.  These  men  have  not  only  put  money  into 
their  business  but  they  have  put  brains  into  it. 
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They  have  grasped  the  axiom  that  out  of  nothing  nothing 
can  be  made.  They  have  built  their  fowl  houses  with  direct 
reference  to  the  particular  needs  of  fowls.  They  have  kept 
a  debit  and  credit  account  with  their  business,  and  have 
found  that  one  hen  will  pay,  but  not  so  much  as  a  cow. 
They  have  not  stopped  there,  however.  They  have  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  in  one  fowl  they  have  only  about  one 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  a  cow. 

In  their  account  with  their,  fowls  they  have  found  that 
they  have  realized  a  net  income,  per  head,  of  about  $1.50 
per  annum.  This  amount  they  have  multiplied  by  100,  be- 
cause for  the  value  of  one  cow  you  can  buy  100  hens,  and 
have  found  the  result  to  be  $150. 

Now  I  want  to  ask  if  there  is  a  breeder  of  common  grade 
cows,  who  can  from  a  cow  which  cost  them  only  $33, 
show  a  net  profit  from  of  one-half  that  amount,  175.  If 
there  is,  all  I  have  to  say  about  it  is,  that  he  ought  to  breed 
fowls  instead  of  cows,  and  he  would  be  as  "rich  as  a  Jew" 
in  less  than  ten  years. 

According  to  the  best  information  I  can  obtain,  it  costs 
about  $35  to  keep  a  cow  a  year.  We  will  give  her  the  ben- 
efit of  the  doubt  and  call  it  $25.  The  gross  returns  are  about 
$Go.  We  will  allow  her  $70.  This  would  leave  a  net  profit 
of  $45. 

How  many  farmers  can  show  such  a  year's  profit  from  a 
cow,  and  yet  no  one  would  think  of  saying  that  it  did  not 
pay  to  keep  a  cow,  unless  indeed  it  was  some  poor  wretch 
who  was  born  tired,  and  had  about  come  to  the  doleful  con- 
clusion that  life  was  a  failure  anyhow  and  it  didn't  pay  to 
do  anything.  Of  course  the  foregoing  figures  are  supple  — 
they  can  be  stretched  a  good  deal  either  way,  but  not  by 
any  reasonable  fairness  to  the  discredit  of  the  fowl.  These 
figureiB  show,  not  a  slight,  but  an  enormous  balance  in  favor 
of  poultry  culture,  and  as  I  have  said  you  may  distort  them 
to  any  extent  you  will  have  the  conscience  to,  and  still  the 
balance  will  certainly  be  on  the  side  of  the  bird;  and  yet 
no  branch  of  industry  has  had  so  many  scoffs  from  high 
places  —  so  many  leers  from  the  unthinking  masses,  or  so 
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many  snubs  from  organizations  which  ought  to  encourage 
it  as  the  poultry  industry. 

There  is  a  state  fair  association,  county  and  district  fair 
association,  sheep  grower  and  hog  (I  beg  your  pardon), 
swine  breeders'  associations,  and  many  others,  all  drawing 
annual  appropriations  from  the  state  treasury  for  their  sup- 
port or  encouragement.  And  this  is  all  perfectly  correct. 
And  yet  the  poultry  industry  is  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Many  appropriations  have  been  made  for  what  are  essen- 
tially class  industries,  and  yet  this,  the  most  universal  of 
all  industries,  is  not  even  given  a  penny  towards  the  publi- 
cation of  a  premium  list  for  its  annual  shows,  notwithstand- 
ing there  has  been  for  five  years  a  regularly  incorporated 
state  poultry  association,  which  has  held  five  annual  exhi- 
bitions in  various  parts  of  the  state,  at  an  annual  expendi- 
ture of  from  $400  to  $700. 

These  shows  have,  in  every  instance,  been  a  credit  to  the 
state  as  a  state  institution,  but  have  been  made  possible 
only  by  the  untiring  personal  efforts  of  a  few  individuals, 
who  have  not  only  given  much  valuable  time  to  the  enter- 
prise, but  have,  in  many  instances,  contributed  liberally 
from  their  own  personal  bank  account. 

There  is  nothing  that  will  so  stimulate  and  invigorate 
any  industry  as  a  well  conducted  exhibition  of  its  products  as 
a  seasonable  time.  The  season  for  exhibiting  the  products 
of  the  poultry  industry  is  pre-eminently  not  in  the  autumn, 
when  our  various  state  and  district  fairs  are  held.  It  would 
be  just  as  reasonable  to  talk  of  stimulating  agriculture  by 
the  exhibition  of  a  bundle  of  straw  and  a  little  green  squash 
as  to  think  of  stimulating  or  encouraging  the  poultry  indus- 
try by  the  exhibition  of  a  few  half  grown  chicks  and  their 
poor  half  naked  parents  in  the  midst  of  their  annual  moult. 

Poultry  exhibited  at  our  fall  fairs  does  more  to  keep  the 
industry  in  bad  repute  than  any  other  agency.  Fowls  ex- 
hibited during  their  moult  are  very  liable  to  take  cold  and 
the  result  is  a  catarrh  which  is  almost  sure  to  run  into  roup 
and  continue  with  more  or  less  virulence  throughout  the 
winter. 

They  should  be  carefully  protected  during  the  moulting 
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season  from  all  draft  of  air  and  sudden  changes  of  temper- 
ature. This  would  be  and  is  impossible  at  fall  fairs.  The 
only  suitable  time  for  holding  a  successful  poultry  fair  is 
during  the  months  of  December,  January  and  February. 
To  hold  such  an  exhibition  two  things  are  absolutely  de- 
manded, which  will  always  necessitate  the  raising  of  from 
$200  to  $250  in  cash,  to  say  nothing  of  premiums  on  stock 
exhibited  and  other  expenses,  that  is,  a  judge  and  a  premium 
list  with  the  proceedings  of  the  last  annual  meeting.  This 
amount,  it  seems,  in  all  candor  would  be  a  very  moderate 
approximation  for  the  state  to  make,  annually,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  this  very  important  and  universal  industry, 
and  about  the  same  as  is  appropriated  now  by  the  state  of 
Minnesota  for  the  same  purpose. 

There  are  many  things  to  be  said  about  breeds,  feed,  incuba- 
tors, brooders,  etc. ,  etc. ,  but  the  most  important  of  all  perhaps 
is  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  proper  winter  quarters  for 
fowls  in  our  Wisconsin  climate.  My  views  are  expressed 
in  the  September  number  of  the  Fanciers'  Gazette  published 
in  Indianapolis,  Tnd.,  and  to  save  your  valuable  time  here, 
I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  that  journal  for  them  as  well  as 
for  reliable  information  upon  every  department  of  the 
poultry  industry. 

Poultry  culture,  though  carelessly  conducted  and  scarcely 
ever  studied  or  sustained  by  confidence  or  capital,  is  yet 
the  largest  and  most  important  and  profitable  of  any  busi- 
ness product  of  the  United  States  to-day.  Though  frequent 
failures  attend  the  reckless  attempts  to  build  vast  fortunes 
from  this  pursuit  at  once,  without  capital,  without  experi- 
ence and  without  a  just  conception  of  what  is  required  to 
insure  success,  yet  no  other  avocation  on  earth,  probably, 
will  average  a  larger  net  return  for  the  time  and  study, 
the  talent,  care  and  capital  involved  than  poultry  culture. 

The  magnitude  of  the  poultry  industry,  to  one  who  has 
never  taken  the  pains  to  inform  himself  upon  it,  is  simply 
astounding,  and  yet,  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  almost 
every  article  of  food  that  we  place  upon  our  tables  partakes 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  products  of  this  industry,, 
its  proportions  are  not  so  startling. 

18— A.  S.  • 
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A  paper  of  this  character  would  be  a  surprise  and  con- 
sidered very  incompetent  if  it  did  not  contain  some  statis- 
tics, dry  as  they  are,  so  pardon  me  if  I  give  you  a  very  few 
in  this  connection. 

Quoting  from  articles  compiled  by  James  E.  White,  Chi- 
cago: " Belgium  with  an  area  of  11,373  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  5,253,821  is  one  of  the  smallest  and  most 
densely  populated  powers  on  earth,  and  this  little  country, 
no  larger  than  the  state  of  Georgia  produces,  as  shown  by 
its  statistics,  274,067,86-1  eggs  annually,  or  48  eggs  for  each 
man,  woman  and  child  in  Belgium,  and  this  is  done  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  only  about  60  per  cent,  of  the 
land  is  productive. 

"France,  with  an  area  of  204,147  square  miles,  of  which 
only  98,460  are  capable  of  cultivation,  realizes  about 
5^200,000,000  annually  from  her  poultry  interests.  She  fur- 
nishes. England  each  year  over  800,000,000  eggs.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  enormous  exportation  to  England  the  French 
people,  annually,  consume  over  2,000,000,000  eggs,  thus 
making  a  grand  total  of  2,800,000,000  eggs  annually  pro- 
duced by  our  little  sister  republic.  The  value  in  cash  of 
her  exportation  to  England  each  year  is  $13,000,000.  Those 
consumed  at  home  is  placed  at  $35,000,000,  and  adding  to 
these  the  poultry  exported  and  consumed  at  home, 
^75,000,000,  and  $45,000,000  for  stock  carried  over  each  j^ear, 
and  we  see  that  the  poultry  industry  in  France  annually 
represents  a  business  of  $168,000,000. 

"  The  egg  producing  districts  of  France  are  cold  and  damp 
as  compared  to  this  country,  vastly  inferior  in  climate  and 
natural  conditions,  and  yet  in  spite  of  these  and  other  dis- 
advantages the  French  poultry  farmer  realizes  a  net  profit 
of  over  20  per  cent  from  the  poultry  industry. 

"  Careful  inquiry  reveals  the  fact  that  the  United  States, 
instead  of  producing  more  eggs  than  are  required  for  home 
consumption,  imports  annually  over  $3,000,000  worth. 

"  In  1868  a  convention  of  butter,  cheese  and  egg  producers 
was  held  in  Chicago  and  such  reliable  statistics  as  could  b  e 
were  gathered,  disclosing  the  fact  that  the  egg  trade  alone 
in  this  country  amounted  to  $180,000,000  and  with  her  poul- 
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try  marketed,  to  $250,000,000  per  annum.  Careful  research 
reveals  the  fact  that  New  York  state  consumes  and  sup- 
plies to  her  merchants  and  sailing  vessels  from  her  ports 
about  190,000,000  worth  of  this  kind  of  food  annually. 

''New  York  city  and  state  with  her  5,082,000  population 
independent  of  her  transient  population,  consumes  $45,000,- 
000  worth  of  poultry  and  eggs  annually,  therefore  the 
United  States  with  her  population  of  over  55,000,000  must 
consume  $495,000,000,  and  in  order  to  determinate  the  value  of 
the  entire  poultry  industry  of  this  country,  we  must  add  to 
this  $64,000,000  as  the  value  of  fowls  retained  for  breeding 
and  laying  stock,  and  $fiOO,000  the  value  of  blooded  fowls 
and  eggs  and  it  is  revealed  that  the  sum  total  for  this  in- 
dustry in  America  is  $559,600,000  or  as  the  full  statistics 
would  more  than  show  $600,000,000  annually." 

It  is  an  old  and  true  maxim  that  whatever  is  worth  doing 
at  all  is  worth  doing  well.  If  you  will  apply  this  pririciple 
to  your  care  and  breeding  of  poultry,  and  will  keep  a  care- 
ful account  of  expense  and  profits,  you  will  be  astonished 
when  you  foot  up  the  results  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is 
not  a  difficult  or  tedious  thing  to  do,  any  boy  can  do  it.  In 
fact  it  is  just  the  business  for  a  boy,  and  the  farmer  who 
•does  not  grasp  this  fact  and  make  use  of  it  as  a  means  of 
educating  his  boys  loses  a  golden  opportunity. 

There  is  no  trait  in  any  boy's  character,  the  discipline  of 
which  will  be  of  so  great  and  lasting  a  benefit  to  him,  as 
that  of  careful  attention  to  the  little  details  of  business.  It 
is  an  old  saying  and  none  is  truer:  ''Take  care  of  the  pen- 
nies and  the  dollars  will  take  care  of  themselves." 

Probably  it  would  not  be  out  of  the  wav  to  say  that  fully 
•one-half  of  the  failures  in  business  in  this  country,  are  due 
almost  solely  to  a  failure  to  attach  proper  importance  to 
the  details  of  the  business.  At  any  rate,  if  you  find  a  man 
prospering  well  and  noticeably,  in  almost  any  business 
avocation,  you  will  find  that  he  attends  to  the  details.  It 
is  also  true  that  a  friendly  spirit  of  rivalry  stimulates  an 
emulation  to  excel  in  any  of  the  business  pursuits  of  life. 
There  is  no  branch  of  industry  that  is  so  well  calculated  to 
bring  about  these  desirable  results  in  a  boy's  training,  as 
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the  breeding  and  care  of  a  few  thoroughbred  domestic 
fowls. 

There  is  nothing  that  will  demonstrate  to  him  so  plainly 
that  it  pays  to  attend  to  details  as  these  fine  birds. 

He  can  see  the  results  of  his  attention  and  labor  so  vividly, 
that  it  will  not  require  a  teacher  to  point  it  out  to  him 
Then  again,  there  is  nothing  that  promises  so  large  and  so 
quick  returns  for  a  boy's  labor  as  this  does.  He  can  have 
two  harvests  each  3'^ear,  one  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  months  in  the  disposal  of  his  surplus  eggs,  and 
another  in  the  fall  and  early  winter  months  in  the  disposal 
of  his  surplus  stock.  Then  comes  the  annual  poultry  fair, 
when  he  comes  to  test  his  theories  and  judgment  in  mating 
his  fowls.  The  rivalry  that  ensues  will  stimulate  him  in 
a  desire  to  excel  in  the  stock  he  raises.  The  experience  will 
brighten  his  judgment,  and  he  will  not  only  help  the  fair 
along,  but  will  derive  good  jjractical  lessons  in  business 
training,  which  will  be  as  interesting  and  enterraining  to 
him  as  the  base  ball  game,  the  billiard  cue,  or  the  dry  goods 
box  in  front  of  the  corner  grocery,  and  a  good  deal  more 
remunerative. 

Fathers,  you  owe  it  to  your  boys  to  furnish  them  some 
kind  of  entertaining  business  employment  while  they  are 
young;  too  young  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  business 
of  the  farm  or  the  shop.  That  is  too  large  for  them;  they 
cannot  comprehend  it.  The  work  they  do  becomes  a  drudg- 
ery to  them.  They  work  simply  because  they  are  required 
to,  and  they  come  to  regard  labor  as  compulsory  and  not 
as  a  pleasant  avocation,  with  an  apparent  objective  point 
in  view.  Every  boy  needs  a  little  spending  money,  but  the 
the  more  you  give  him  the  worse  he  is  off.  He  is  never 
satisfied,  but  he  wants  and  demands  increase  with  his  years. 

If  he  is  taught  that  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  ask  for  money 
when  he  wants  it,  he  will  think  you  are  mean  and  stingy  if 
you  do  not  supply  his  demands,  but  if  he  is  taught  and 
given  tho  roughly  to  understand,  in  his  early  youth,  that  if 
he  spends  money  he  must  earn  it,  it  will  be  of  incalculable 
value  to  him,  and  he  will  thank  you  for  it  in  after  years. 
Do  not  get  him  the  birds  and  start  him  out  alone  in  the  be- 
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ginning,  without  any  help.  If  he  was  capable  of  running 
the  business  well  and  profitably  from  the  first,  it  would  be 
of  no  use  as  a  schooling.  Show  him  how  to  take  care  of 
his  pets;  teach  him  to  study  their  wants  and  how  to  supply 
them.  Teach  him  the  details  yourself,  and  ten  chances  to 
one  you  will  be  benefited  as  well  as  he.  Then,  after  he  has 
mastered  the  rudiments  of  breeding,  you  can  throw  him 
more  upon  his  own  resources,  always,  however,  being  ready 
to  advise  and  suggest,  when  you  see  a  chance  for  improve- 
ment. Make  it  a  practical  commercial  school  for  him,  and 
let  the  one,  who,  of  all  others,  is  most  interested  in  his 
future  success,  superintend  his  instruction. 

Teach  him  to  conduct  his  own  correspondence,  make  his 
own  sales,  do  his  own  advertising,  keep  his  own  accounts, 
collect  his  own  bills,  in  fact  do  everything  that  pertains  to 
his  business,  always  being  ready  to  counsel  and  advise. 
Take  an  interest  in  his  business  and  be  sure  that  he  makes 
a  success  of  it.  There  is  no  field  so  broad  and  yet  so  unoc- 
cupied that  requires  only  the  strength  of  a  boy  as  the  breed- 
ing of  pure  blooded  poultry. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  President  —  Mr.  Epley's  paper  is  open  for  discussion. 
The  Chair  would  remind  the  convention  that  the  hens 
cannot  be  allowed  to  remain  on  very  long. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Plumb  —  I  have  but  words  of  approbation  for 
this  valuable  paper;  I  say  this  because,  while  I  am  known 
as  an  horticulturist,  I  have  been  for  the  last  few  years  en- 
gaged in  the  occupation  of  poultry  keeping  to  please  my 
wife,  and  while  he  said  it  is  such  good  work  for  the  boys,  I 
don't  know  but  he  missed  the  best  part  when  he  said  so  lit- 
tle for  the  house  wife.  I  find  from  observation  and  experi- 
ence in  conducting  this  line  of  business  commercially,  that 
at  least  four  out  of  five  of  those  who  are  interested  and 
who  conduct  a  correspondence  inquiring  from  the  farm  for 
choice  poultry  come  from  the  women  of  the  farm.  What 
does  this  mean?  It  means  that  while  the  farmer  himself 
thinks,  "Well,  that  is  a  small  business,  kind  of  small  pota- 
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toes,  I  won't  bother  with  it,  I  will  let  the  women  attend  to 
it,''  the  wives  of  the  farmers  are  looking  out  for  these  de- 
tails. It  seems  to  me  that  it  teaches  this  lesson,  that  in  this 
age  of  progress  the  women  are  coming  to  the  front,  look- 
ing after  the  details  and  providing  for  this  boy  and  girl  ed- 
ucation in  the  poultry  industry.  You  have  seen  the  figures 
given  here  —  you  cannot  deny  them — of  the  real  magnitude 
of  the  industry.  But  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  im- 
porting such  immense  quantities  of  eggs,  raises  the  ques- 
tion, why  not  produce  them  at  home?  The  field  is  a  good 
one,  and  I  do  hope  that  the  subject  matter  of  this  paper  will 
interest  this  farmers'  convention.  As  he  says,  all  other  in- 
dustries receive  the  aid  of  the  state  for  their  purposes,  why 
not  the  poultry  industry?  This  is  a  pertinent  question  for 
this  convention  to  consider,  and  I  hope  Dr.  Epley  will  press 
this  matter  before  this  convention  and  this  legislature. 

Mr.  McKerrow  —  I  wish  to  correct  the  gentleman,  the  Wis- 
consin Swine  Breeders'  Association  has  received  no  appro- 
priation from  the  state,  and  has  asked  for  none.  As 
secretary  I  make  the  statement. 

Dr.  Epley  —  I  understood  it  did,  but  I  know  there  has 
been  an  appropriation  for  the  Sheep  Growing  Association, 
that  is  essen tally  a  class  industry  when  compared  with 
the  poultry  industry. 

Mr.  Adams  —  I  am  not  one  of  the  men  desirous  of 
snubbing  the  hen,  1  wouldn't  do  it;  for  I  recollect  Bill 
Nye's  saying  about  it;  he  says,  "  A  fellow  misses  it  if  he 
don't  try  to  kick  a  hen,  and  he  is  sure  to  miss  it  if  he  does." 
(Laughter.)  I  don't  know  but  I  should  miss  it  if  I  under- 
took to  run  down  a  hen ;  I  have  a  profound  respect  for  all 
of  their  friends,  but  I  think  the  gentleman  should  give  us 
some  more  definite  basis  than  the  statistics  that  he  reads. 
As  he  figures  it  the  income  from  the  hens  and  chickens  of 
this  country  amounts  in  value  to  $600,000,000  a  year.  I 
don't  deny  the  accuracy  of  these  figures,  but  doesn't  it 
seem  somewhat  improbable  on  the  face  of  it  that  as  there 
are  about  6,000,000  farmers,  as  I  recollect,  in  this  country, 
that  the  average  poultry  production  of  each  farm  is  $100, 
when  the  average  production  in  my  farm  isn't  a  cent,  and 
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the  average  production  on  the  average  Dane  county  farm 
in  my  opinion  isn't  five  or  ten  dollars  and  the  average  pro- 
duction in  the  state  is  not  over  $10  ?  This  is  merely  my 
opinion,  it  may  be  wrong;  but  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  to  give  us  some  idea  of  these  figures,  as  I 
recollect  the  census  report  of  1880  it  was  much  less;  has  there 
been  such  a  remarkable  det^elopment  that  it  over-tops  the 
beef,  dairy  or  pork  industry  or  any  two  of  these  together  ? 

Dr.  Epley  —  These  statistics  were  compiled  by  Capt. 
James  White,  of  Chicago,  supertendent  of  the  railway 
mail  service;  he  is  a  good,  sharp  fellow. 

Mr.  Adam  —  He  is  a  good  figurer. 

Dr.  Epley  —  Yes,  he  is  as  good  a  figurer  as  you  are  when 
you  say  that  the  poultry  of  the  farmers,  if  I  understood 
you  correctly,  don't  average  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Adams  —  Oh,  no  !  I  said  five,  I  will  raise  it  to  ten. 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

Dr.  Epley  —  I  would  like  to  have  another  bidder,  we 
have  got  to  raise  that  up. 

Senator  Anderson  —  It  is  $50  at  least  on  our  farm. 

Mr.  McKerrow  —  I  presume  you  include  turkeys  and 
other  fowl  of  that  character  ? 

Dr.  Epley  —  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  McKerrow — Well,  I  know  Waukesha  farmers  wha 
have  sold  $200  worth. 

Dr.  Epley  —  Another  bidder  ?  (Laughter. )  There  is  an- 
other little  thing  will  give  you  some  reason  for  the  magaii- 
tude  of  the  industry,  the  gentleman  here  on  the  left  (Mr. 
Adams),  confines  it  to  the  farms;  he  is  mistaken,  there  isn't 
a  home  scarcely  in  the  United  States  —  if  there  is,  it  is  an 
awful  lonesome  one  —  that  doesn't  have  some  hens.  You 
mustn't  leave  it  to  the  country,  they  are  in  the  cities,  they 
are  everywhere. 

Mr.  Adams  —  I  haven't  got  any  hens,  and  I  don't  feel 
lonesome.     (Laughter.) 

Dr.  Epley — You  would  feel  awful  lonesome  if  you  didn't 
have  an  egg  once  in  a  while. 

Mr.  Smith  —  I  have  investigated  this  $650,000,000  some- 
what, and  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  accounted  for  b}''  the  de- 
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partment  of  agriculture  at  Washington,  it  is  found  that 
the  compositor  in  setting  up  the  returns  for  the  year 
which  the  gentleman  mentions,  put  a  figure  "5"  where  he 
ought  to  have  put  a  figure  "3,"  and  every  man  who  has 
written  an  article  on  the  poultry  business  from  that  year 
to  this  has  always  quoted  that  j)articular  year  to  show  what 
the  aggregate  of  the  poultry  industry  was.  I  think  if  the 
doctor  will  look  up  the  statistics  of  last  year  or  the  year 
before  or  the  year  before  that  he  will  find  it  has  shrunken 
somewhat  over  half  in  value  from  the  figures  given  here. 

Mr.  Broughton  —  Seven  million  of  farmers  in  the  United 
States,  a  hundred  dollars  a  farm,  that  makes  $700,000,000. 

Mr.  Beach  —  I  move  that  the  hen  pay  the  national  debt. 
(Applause  and  laughter.) 

Chairman  —  We  must  beach  the  hen  question  now  and 
hear  Mr.  Beach's  paper. 


DAIRY  AND    FOOD  COMMISSIONER. 
CHAS  R.  BEACH,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

ilir.  President  and  Gentlemen  —  The  secretary  of  this  so- 
^ciety  has  kindly  invited  the  State  Dairymen's  Association 
to  present  some  subject  for  discussion  at  this  meeting  that 
has  special  reference  to  their  business.  Accepting  this  in- 
vitation, as  their  representative  I  ask  your  attention  while 
I  very  briefiy  and  imperfectly  present  a  few  reasons  for  the 
creation  of  the  office  of  a  state  dairy  and  food  commis- 
sioner, and  point  out  some  of  the  benefits  that  will  accrue 
not  only  to  the  dairy  interest  but  also  to  every  citizen  of 
the  state  by  the  creation  of  such  offi  ".e. 

Legitimate  dairying  in  Wisconsin  gives  'employment  to 
over  a  hundred  million  of  dollars  of  capital,  and  its  annual 
product  of  over  $20,000,000  go  to  make  a  part  of  the  income 
of  almost  every  one  of  the  130,000  farmers  of  the  state  and 
at  the  same  time  forms  a  necessary  part  of  the  daily  food 
of  every  individual  citizen. 

This  great  industry  so  necessary  to  the  material  pros- 
perity of  the  state,  and  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  its 
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■citizens,  has  been  and  is  menaced  and  its  prosperity  en- 
dangered by  the  manufacturing  of  fraudulent  imitations  to 
such  an  extent  that  but  for  the  timely  governmental  inter- 
ference both  national  and  state,  the  profits  of  legitimate 
dairying  would  have  been  swept  away.  Nor  is  the  danger 
yet  passed  and  we  still  need  additional  barriers  between 
legitimate  and  honest  production  and  dishonest  and  fraudu- 
lent substitutes.  Not  so  much  in  the  way  of  additional 
laws  as  in  more  efficient  machinery,  by  which  our  present 
laws  may  be  more  effectually  enforced.  The  national  laws 
affecting  dairy  products  apply  only  to  substitutes  for  but- 
ter, and  are  executed  under  the  control  of  the  commissioner 
of  internal  revenue,  and  they  provide:  That  the  manufac- 
turers of  oleomargarine,  butterine  and  the  like  imitations 
of  butter  shall  shall  pay  a  license  of  six  hundred  dollars, 
and  two  cents  a  pound  on  the  amount  manufactured. 
Wholesale  dealers  to  pay  a  license  of  $480  and  retail 
dealers  $48.  That  the  goods  shall  be  packed  by  the  manu- 
facturers in  wooden  tubs  holding  not  less  than  ten  pounds 
each  and  each  package  shall  be  marked,  stamped  and 
branded  as  the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue  shall  pro-, 
vide:  and  all  sales  made  by  the  manufacturers  and  whole- 
sale dealers  shall  be  in  original  packages.  Retail  dealers 
in  oleomargarine  must  sell  only  from  original  packages  and 
in  quantities  not  exceeding  ten  pounds,  and  shall  pack  the 
oleomargarine  in  wooden  or  paper  packages  which  shall  be 
marked  as  the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue  shall  pro- 
vide. 

The  national  law  seems  fairly  well  guarded  up  to  the  time 
the  goods  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  wholesale  dealer 
and  into  the  hands  of  the  retail  dealer,  who,  af+er  paying 
his  license  of  $48,  will  not  be  under  such  constant  and  close 
supervision  as  will  be  likel}^  to  prevent  illegal  sales. 

Says  the  dairy  commissioner  of  Ohio  in  his  report:  ''  It  is 
quite  evident  that  the  officers  of  the  internal  revenue  ser- 
vice do  not  deem  themselves  charged  with  the  duty  of 
restraining  or  lessening  the  sale  of  oleo  goods  in  any  man- 
ner, but  will  rather  encourage  such  sales,  provided  the 
required  tax  is  paid.     And  that  all  supervisory  action  look- 
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ing  to  the  diminution  of  the  trade  and  to  the  protection  of 
legitimate  dairy  products,  must  come  from  the  states." 

The  laws  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  go  farther  than  those 
of  the  general  government,  and  provide  that  any  person 
who  shall  knowingly  make,  traffic,  and  sell  oleo  hutter. 
butterine,  or  any  imitation  of  butter,*  or  who  shall  know- 
ingly keep  upon  his  table  in  any  hotel,  restaurant  or  board- 
ing house,  any  imitation  butter,  shall  make  the  same  fully 
known  to  the  bu3-er  by  posting  up  notice  of  the  fact  at,  and 
in  such  place  where  such  articles  are  for  sale,  or  consump- 
tion. And  any  person  who  shall  avoid  posting  up  such 
notice  shall  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 

But  how  and  by  whom  is  this  law  to  be  executed,  and  its 
violators  brought  to  punishment?  There  is  not  less  than 
four  thousand  places  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  alone  where 
food  is  sold,  and  who  is  to  see  that  they  keep  to  the  letter 
of  this  law?  Let  us  suppose  that  a  man  goes  into  the  store 
of  one  who  has  taken  out  license  to  sell  oleo  butter,  and 
who  has  posted  up  such  notice  as  the  law  requires,  and  asks 
for  genuine  butter,  and  is  given  oleomargarine,  where  is 
his  remedy?  To  whom  shall  he  apply?  Who  shall  test  and 
determine  the  character  of  the  goods?  And  at  whose  ex- 
pense? Where  is  the  machinery  through  which  the  law 
may  be  inforced?  A  commissioner  skilled  to  apply  tests 
might  convict,  but  under  present  methods  such  conviction 
would  be  next  to  impossible,  and  very  few  would  be  at- 
tempted, even  though  the  parties  knew  they  had  been 
defrauded.  It  is  this  weak  spot  in  the  law  that  makes  the 
selling  possible. 

There  is  no  national  law  against  the  adulteration  of 
cheese,  and  frauds  in  this  article  has  been  mainly  confined 
to  the  taking  out  of  butter  fat,  and  in  some  cases  supply- 
ing its  place  with  lard,  incorporated  by  emulsion  and 
known  as  filled  cheese.  By  the  laws  of  1885,  such  filling  in 
Wisconsin,  was  made  a  misdemeanor  punishable  with  fine 
or  imprisonment,  or  both.  Some  might  suppose  that  an  act 
of  the  legislature  declaring  the  making  and  selling  such 
cheese  unlawful  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  their  being 
made.     But  such  is  not  the  case.    But  only  last  summer  the 
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attention  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Dairymen's 
association  was  called  to  a  case  where  it  was  claimed  that 
filled  cheese  was  being  made.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  investigate,  and  if  the  charges  were  found  true  to  prose- 
cute. But  the  guilty  parties  somehow  found  out  what  wa& 
being  done  and  stopped  making  that  kind  of  cheese.  But 
only  last  week  I  was  informed  that  there  were  parties  in 
the  state  that  were  at  the  present  time  practicing  this  fraud. 
There  may  be  twenty  for  aught  I  know,  or  for  aught  any- 
body knows.  We  can  readily  see  that  were  it  practiced 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent  it  would  injure  the  reputation 
of  the  cheese  of  the  whole  state.  The  trouble  in  such  cases 
is  to  obtain  conclusive  proof  of  the  fraud.  But  with  a 
a  dairy  commissioner  with  the  means  of  making  chemical 
tests,  and  a  corps  of  skilled  detectives,  conviction  would  be 
comparatively  easy.  When  one  finds  that  the  law  will  be 
certainly  enforced,  the  inclination  to  break  it  is  very  much 
lessened,  but  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business, 
and  if  we  do  not  make  provision  for  the  execution  of  the 
dairy  laws  we  now  have,  we  had  much  better  not  have  any. 
Our  state  laws  still  further  provide  that  any  person  who 
shall  attempt  to  defraud,  sell  or  bring  to  be  manufactured 
to  any  butter  or  cheese  factory  in  this  state,  or  sell  as 
human  food  any  milk  diluted  with  water,  or  in  any  way 
adulterated,  uncleanly,  or  impure,  or  milk  from  which  the 
cream  has  been  taken,  or  whoever  shall  keep  back  a  part  of 
the  milk  known  as  strippings,  shall  upon  conviction  forfeit 
the  milk  so  delivered  and  pay  a  sum  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  dollars  or  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  of- 
fence. A  most  commendable  law  with  its  provisions  clearly 
defined,  but  like  all  our  dairy  laws  it  lacks  the  power  behind  it 
for  its  proper  execution.  Not  one  factory  in  a  hundred  has 
the  appliance  and  the  skill  to  determine  accurately  as  to  the 
kind  and  extent  of  fraud  in  milk,  and  it  will  not  do  to 
charge  fraud  unless  it  can  be  proven,  and  even  if 
it  could  be  proven,  and  conviction  secured,  how  much 
better  for  the  future  peace  of  the  neighborhood  that 
the  matter  be  turned  over  to  a  power  that  would  have 
no  personal   prejudice   and   who   possessed   the   skill  that 
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would  prevent  the  possibility  of  mistakes.  Had  we  a  dairy 
commissioner  who  was  known  to  have  a  pretty  close  super- 
vision and  who  acted  promptly  and  with  decision,  that  fact 
alone  would  do  much  to  keep  up  and  elevate  the  standard 
of  milk  delivered  to  our  butter  and  cheese  factories.  Such 
has  been  the  experience  of  those  states  where  commission- 
ers have  been  appointed.  But  in  my  opinion  the  greatest 
benefit  that  would  accrue  by  the  creation  of  the  office  of  a 
dairy  and  food  commissioner  would  be  in  its  tendencies  to 
lessen  fraud  and  raise  the  standard  of  milk  sold  in  our 
large  towns  and  cities  where  the  milk  passes  into  second 
hands  before  it  reaches  the  consumer. 

The  opportunities  and  the  temptation  to  fraud  are  so 
many  and  the  probability  of  detection  is  so  small  that  it 
is  no  wonder  that  so  large  a  per  cent,  of  the  milk  as  it 
reaches  the  consumer  has  lost  much  of  its  value  as  human 
food,  and  in  many  cases  is  the  direct  cause  of  disease  and 
sickness,  especially  among  young  children  who  must  de- 
pend upon  such  food  for  sustenance. 

It  is  claimed  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  children  born 
in  our  large  cities  die  before  they  reach  the  age  of  three 
years,  and  that  much  of  this  mortality  may  be  attributed 
to  adulterated  and  impure  milk.  But  the  poor  laborer  can- 
not correct  this  evil  though  he  may  know  it.  But  let  it  be 
once  thoroughly  understood  that  close  supervision  of  sales 
was  being  practiced,  and  that  violations  of  law  would  be 
quickly  and  surely  punished,  the  standard  of  milk  would 
be  soon  elevated.  The  report  of  the  dairy  commissioner  of 
iSTew  York  is  full  of  interest,  and  shows  most  conclusively 
that  the  labors  of  that  commission  has  greatly  improved 
the  standard  of  the  milk  supply  of  the  large  cities  of  that 
state.  But  our  dairy  products  are  not  the  only  articles  of 
human  food  that  needs  to  be  guarded  against  fraud  and 
adulteration.  A  complete  list  would  include  almost  every 
article  used  upon  our  tables.  And  first  on  the  list  I  will 
name  lard,  and  fraud  in  this  article  is  second  only  to  that 
of  fraud  in  butter. 

The  dairy  commissioner  of  New  Jersey  is  my  authority 
for  claiming  that  in  the  year  18s  .  two  hundred  thousand 
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pounds  of  cotton  seed  oil  was  used  in  the  city  of  Chicago' 
alone  in  the  manufacturing  of  fraudulent  butter  and  lard.. 
The  oil  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  materials  with  which 
it  was  mixed  before  it  was  sold  as  human  food,  would  out- 
weigh all  the  butter  that  was  produced  that  year  in  the 
state  of  Wisconsin,  by  twenty  million  of  pounds. 

Can  any  one  estimate  how  much  the  fraudulent  compound 
must  have  weighed  when  thrown  upon  the  market?  Yet 
this  whole  stuff  has  all  been  eaten  long  before  this,  and  dis- 
placed so  much  of  honest  product  in  the  market  of  the 
world,  and  do  you  suppose  that  one  man  in  a  hundred  that 
helped  to  consume  it  knew  what  he  was  eating,  and  would 
have  eaten  it  had  he  known  what  it  was?  And  does  any 
one  doubt  the  wisdom,  I  may  say  the  necessity,  of  creating 
a  distinct,  potent  and  well-equipped  governmental  power, 
whose  sole  office  shall  be  to  stand  between  such  gigantic 
frauds  and  the  innocent  consumer.  What  can  a  single 
private  individual  do,  or  a  hundred  individuals  acting  in- 
dependently of  each  other  through  the  ordinary  channels 
of  justice?  How  many  years  before  you  would  have  none 
but  honest  products  sold? 

The  dairy  commissioners  of  Minnesota  have  the  last  year 
been  making  chemical  tests,  to  determine  if  possible  the  ex- 
tent of  adulterations  in  articles  of  food  in  common  use. 
These  tests  included  milk,  cheese,  cream,  butter,  flour, 
bread,  cream  of  tartar,  soda,  baking  powder,  tea,  coffee, 
ground  and  unground,  mustard,  ground  spices,  vinegar, 
cider,  sugar,  lard  and  olive  oil,  confectionery,  honey  and 
maple  sugar.  The  butter,  flour,  bread  and  white  sugar, 
were  found  pure.  But  of  the  remaining  twenty  articles  that 
I  have  named,  all  are  more  or  less  adultrated,  and  out  of 
a  1,000'samples  470,  almost  one-half,  were  impure.  The  man- 
ufacturing of  and  the  selling  these  adultrations  even  though 
they  were  harmless,  is  a  fraud  and  robbery.  But  many  of 
them  are  highly  injurious  to  health.  Our  syrups  are  mix- 
ed with  glucose,  our  vinegars  are  compounded  out  of  de- 
leterious acids,  and  our  candies  are  made  heavier  with  gyp- 
sum, white  clay  and  chalk  and  colored  with  yellow  cremate 
of  lead,  red  oxide  of  lead,  cremate  of  copper,  white  lead  and 
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Vermillion.  I  might  extend  the  list  almost  indefinitely 
but  time  will  not  permit. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  the  primary  object  of  gov- 
ernment is  to  protect  the  individual  first  in  his  person  and 
secondly  in  his  property,  these  are  the  two  primary  ends 
of  government  He  who  by  fraud  and  and  deceit  causes  me 
to  eat  that  which  will  do  me  bodily  harm,  has  done  me  a 
uersonally  wrong  equally  with  him  who  has  harmed  me  by 
force. 

These  great  organized  frauds  that  eat  out  the  sustenance 
and  corrupt  our  dairy  food,  changing  it  from  nourishment 
to  poison,  can  not  be  rooted  out  by  any  machinery  of  law 
we  now  have.  We  have  got  to  take  a  new  departure  and 
adopt  new  methods,  or  we  might  as  well  repeal  what  laws 
we  now  have.  Other  states  are  moving  in  this  matter,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  have  each 
of  them  created  the  office  of  food  and  dairy  commissioner, 
and  they  are  doing  great  good  in  protecting  the  rights  of 
the  consumers  of  food. 

I  trust  and  believe  that  Wisconsin  will  not  be  behind  her 
sister  states,  in  any  measure  that  will  promote  the  best 
interests  and  protect  the  rights  of  all  her  citizens.  And 
foremost  among  these  rights  is  protection  against  the  sale 
of  fradulent  articles  of  human  food.  And  the  only  sure 
way  the  state  can  accomplish  this  is  by  the  creation,  and 
vigorously  sustaining  a  well  equipped  dairy  and  food  com- 
mission. 


Mr.  Beach  —  A  few  days  ago  I  wrote  to  the  Dairy  Com- 
missioner of  Minnesota  asking  him  if  he  knew  of  any  sales 
of  oleomargarine  being  made  in  the  northern  part  of  our 
state.  Yesterday  I  received  his  answer:  He  says  the 
wholesale  dealers  in  Chicago  have  agents  all  through  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  and  in  Minnesota,  and  he  put  two 
detectives  to  work  and  stopped  the  sale  of  it  on  that  side  of 
the  line,  but  our  side  of  the  line  is  full  of  it.  I  also  saw  a 
man  from  Eau  Claire  and  he  said  they  shipped  from  that  city 
oleomargarine  by  the  carload  all  through  the  north,  and  it 
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is  sold  for  butter,  and  every  man  in  the  woods  is  told  he  eats 
butter  and  not  one  gets  a  mouthful;  all  this  displaces  hon- 
est production. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Smith  —  What  part  of  the  state  is  that  in  where  you 
are  informed  that  it  is  sold? 

Mr.  Beach  —  I  received  the  information  at  Whitewater; 
the  parties  didn't  tell  me  where  it  was  from;  I  could  guess, 
but  I  am  not  here  to  convict.  I  hope  the  members  of  this 
legislature  will  take  this  matter  into  careful  consideration, 
and  if  this  state  is  entitled  to  any  legislation,  and  if  there 
are  any  rights  to  protect,  they  will  see  to  it  that  proper 
measures  are  taken  that  we  may  with  safety  go  in  the  open 
market  and  buy  what  we  want  for  human  food  and  be  sure 
that  we  get  it. 

Mr.  Adams  —  I  hope  that  this  paper  will  bring  out  discus- 
sion, I  think  it  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  farmers  of  this 
state  to  express  themselves  on  the  questions  certain  to  come 
before  the  legislature  at  this  session.  I  want  to  see  the  office 
of  food  and  dairy  commissioner  created,  because  I  have  got 
some  cows  on  my  farm  and  am  raising  those  products 
which  may  be  affected  by  such  legislation,  and  because  I 
am  a  farmer  1  don't  like  adulterated  milk  or  adulterated 
butter  or  adulterated  syrup  or  adulterated  vinegar  or  adul- 
terated flour  or  adulterated  coffee  or  any  one  of  those  nu- 
merous things  that  go  into  the  use  of  every  family,  every 
one  of  which  is  adulterated.  And  it  is  possible  for  this 
state  b}''  proper  legislation,  backed  b}''  a  man  in  the  office 
of  commissioner  of  dairy  and  food  products  to  enforce  a  law 
so  that  when  we  go  to  a  grocery  or  anywhere  else  to  buy 
food  for  our  families  we  shall  know  we  are  buying  those 
things  that  are  healthful  and  getting  those  things  we  pay 
for.  And  another  thing,  every  material  interest  in  Wis- 
consin will  be  benefited  by  this  legislation.  A  large  por- 
tion of  our  wealth  has  been  built  up  by  the  great  dairy 
interests  of  the  state,  and  those  men  who  make  honest 
products,  have  a  right  to  bs  helped  by  the  state  legislation 
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when  their  interests  are  in  question.  It  is  a  practice,  as 
Mr.  Beach  has  stated,  in  certain  communities  to  make  what 
they  call  filled  cheese,  to  take  the  skim  milk  and  blow  it 
full  of  lard  and  sell  it  for  whole  cheese.  What  is  the 
effect?  The  men  running  this  factory  are  enabled  to  pay  a 
little  higher  price  for  milk,  and  the  men  running  honest 
factories  and  the  honest  farmers  who  support  them  are 
dissatisfied  and  it  brings  trouble  and  confusion  into  the 
business  of  dairying,  and  not  only  that,  but  the  value  of 
our  cheese  product  is  determined  largely  by  the  price  it 
brings  in  the  market  of  the  world,  and  when  we  are  con- 
tinually sending  out  fraudulent  cheese  it  re-acts  against 
every  farmer  in  this  state  and  every  branch  of  farm  indus- 
try, because  it  diminishes  the  output,  diminishes  the  price, 
lowers  the  standard  and  not  only  that,  but  it  diminishes  the 
demand  at  home  and  abroad,  because  nobody  wants  to  buy 
poor  cheese. 

If  we  could  go  into  the  grocery  stores  of  this  state  and 
buy  strictly  first  class  cheese,  we  would  buy  ten  times  as 
much  as  we  do  now;  it  is  in  the  interests  of  good  produc- 
tion that  we  want  this  kind  of  bill  passed.  It  is  true  that 
since  other  states  have  commissioners  of  food  and  dairy 
products,  the  laws  are  more  stringent  in  those  states  than 
here;  these  commissioners  enforce  the  law  and  drive  fraudu- 
lent business  out  of  the  state,  out  of  the  groceries,  out  of 
the  markets,  and  off  the  farm,  and  that  is  what  we  want, 
honesty  in  every  department  of  business.  The  assistant 
commissioner  in  Minnesota  tells  us  that  he  believes  that 
the  law  there  in  its  operation  during  the  last  two  years,  has 
been  worth  a  million  and  a  half  to  the  producers  of  that 
state,  and  I  would  say  to  men  who  are  raising  hogs  and 
beef,  that  they  don't  want  to  be  fooled  by  the  doctrines  of 
Mr.  Armour,  and  those  gentlemen  who  are  purchasing  but- 
terine  and  oleomargarine,  into  the  support  of  those  ideas, 
and  under  the  impression  that  their  interests  are  to  be 
benefited.  The  interests  of  the  beef,  pork  and  dairy  pro- 
ducers are  precisely  the  same;  and  when  you  strike  a  blow 
at  the  dairymen  you  strike  a  blow  at  the  others  as  well;  be- 
cause honest  butter  cannot  stand  the  competition  of  oleo- 
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margarine  unless  oleomargarine  is  packed  and  branded  for 
what  it  is.  If  you  stand  by  those  men  you  will  wipe  out 
dairying  in  Wisconsin. 

Butterine  and  oleomargarine  is  produced  at  a  cost  of 
from  ten  and  a  half  to  twelve  cents  a  pound;  and  the  Wis- 
consin farmer,  nor  no  other  farmer  can  produce  it  at  that 
sum.  When  you  take  off  the  taxes,  or  refuse  to  enforce 
the  law,  you  are  going  to  drive  out  of  the  business  of  dairy- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  farmers,  and  those  men  are  going  to  do  something;  they 
cannot  raise  grain,  they  will  impoverish  their  farms  and 
ruin  themselves;  they  can't  produce  butter  in  the  face  of 
the  competition,  and  they  are  going  into  direct  competition 
with  what?  They  are  going  to  raise  more  steers  and  more 
hogs,  they  will  make  the  price  of  every  hog  and  steer  more 
in  the  years  to  come  than  it  is  now.  Some  of  these  associ- 
tions  already  see  the  fatality  of  the  combination  they  have 
made  in  some  instances  with  the  agents  of  Armour  when 
they  found  him  bringing  from  the  southern  states  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  barrels  of  cotton  seed  oil  and  putting  it  in 
direct  compatition  with  their  products,  then  they  begin  to 
see  what  sort  of  an  arrangement  they  have  gotten  into. 
(Applause.)  I  want  to  see  the  farmers  of  this  convention 
if  they  believe  in  honest  goods,  if  they  believe  in  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  state  to  secure  honest  goods  so  that 
the  people  may  know  what  they  buy,  and  so  the  standard 
of  dairy  products  in  this  state  may  be  raised,  I  hope  they 
will  be  felt  in  this  legislature  as  they  have  a  right  to  be,  and 
as  they  can  be  most  effectually  if  they  only  say  so.  (Great 
applause.) 

Mr.  Allen  —  I  am  inspired,  sir,  by  a  righteous  indignation 
against  those  miserable  scoundrels  engaged  in  this  busi- 
ness— 

The  Chairmau  — Perhaps  you  better  try  to  be  a  little  more 
moderate  in  your  language. 

Mr.  Allen  —  I  will  try.     It  was  reported,  sir,  that  in  1886 
Mr.  Armour  made  $15,000,000,  out  of  this   oleomargarine, 
and  the  butterine  and  his  pork  speculation;  it  was  reported 
that  it  was  more  than  all  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  could 
19— A.  S. 
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save  in  a  year.  I  thought  it  was  exaggerated  at  the  time, 
but  I  began  to  make  some  investigation  in  respect  to  the 
matter,  I  went  to  the  deparjiment  of  agriculture  and  found 
this  statement  in  respect  to  the  agricultural  increase  of 
the  values  of  the  United  States,  I  found  that  the  agricul- 
tural increase  of  values  of  the  United  States  was  two  and 
three-eighths  per  cent,  and  of  this  state  two  and  five- 
eighths  per  cent.  I  went  to  the  report  and  found  that  the 
value  of  the  farm  property  of  this  state  was  $547,000,000. 
That  multiplied  by  two  and  five-eighths  per  cent.  I  find 
makes  less  than  $15,000,000  that  all  of  the  farmers  of  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  can  save  in  a  single  year;  and  thus  it 
is  that  by  that  fraudulent  mi&erable  operation  he  has 
made  more  than  all.  (Laughter  and  applause,  drowning 
the  voice  of  the  speaker. ) 

Mr.  Goodrich  —  I  will  raise  a  point  in  regard  to  the  cry 
of  fraud  against  Mr.  Armour  in  regard  to  butterine.  I 
went  on  the  principal  streets  of  Chicago  last  week  and  I 
saw  plainly  placarded,  at  the  corner  grocery  stores,  "Fine 
butterine  for  sale,"  advertising  it  and  selling  upon  its 
merits  for  just  exactly  what  it  was,  for  which,  with  Mr. 
Beach  I  have  no  fault  to  find.  In  attending  the  fat  stock 
show  at  Chicago  I  saw  placarded  "butterine  department.'* 
There  we  saw  stacks  of  butterine  as  high  as  the  walls  back 
of  our  president  in  this  room,  I  am  in  favor  of  everything 
said  in  regard  to  the  law  and  the  enforcement  of  it  to  pre- 
vent the  illegal  sale  of  butterine,  but  I  believe  when  we 
passed  a  butterine  law  which  they  are  trying  to  execute  in 
the  United  States  that  that  law  of  itself,  when  you  come 
strictly  to  a  legal  point,  is  unconstitutional,  because  it 
pointed  alone  to  one  industry,  perhaps  taxing  that  industry 
in  preference  to  all  others,  when  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  there  is  no  other  article  of  food  or  drink  that  we  go 
into  the  stores  to  purchase  in  any  part  of  the  land  but  what 
is  adulterated.  You  can't  get  a  pound  of  mustard  but  what 
is  adulterated  with  Indian  meal;  you  can  hardly  get  horse- 
radish anywhere  but  what  it  is  adulterated  with  turnip. 
(Laughter.)  I  would  favor  the  enlargement  of  the  scope 
of  this  law  and  make  it  cover  everything  in  the  line  of 
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food  or  medicine  or  drink, —  and  drink  is  adulterated  the 
most  damnably  of  all.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Beach  —  I  hope  my  paper  is  not  understood  that  we 
ask  the  legislature  to  legislate  against  Mr.  Armour  in  the 
manufacture  of  oleomargarine  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Allen  —  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Beach — If  they  manufacture  anything  that  we  want 
to  buy  all  we  ask  is  that  the}^  shall  tell  us  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Allen  —  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Beach  —  And  all  we  ask  is  some  machinery  by  which 
©ur  present  laws  can  be  effectually  executed. 

Mr,  Gurnie  —  I  move  that  Mr.  Adams  draw  up  a  resolu- 
tion to  present  to  this  convention  expressing  his  ideas  on. 
this  subject. 

(Carried.) 

Mr.  C.  L.  Smith  —  I  live  in  Minnesota;  we  have  tried  this 
matter  of  a  dairy  commissioner,  but  I  would  say  that  our 
law  was  defective  to  begin  with,  as  all  our  laws  are  liable 
to  be,  and  we  have  had  to  amend  it  from  year  to  year,  and 
I  think  we  made  the  mistake  that  it  was  a  dairy  law  in  the 
first  place  and  applied  to  dairy  products,  and  we  found  out 
by  those  investigations  referred  to  by  Mr.  Beach  that  dairy 
products  were  a  small  part  of  the  food  that  was  adulter- 
ated. There  is  a  bill  now  pending  before  our  legislature  to 
include  all  food  manufactured  or  offered  for  sale  and  plac- 
ing the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  commission  which  is  now 
our  dairy  commission.  We  have  been  well  pleased  with 
the  work  of  the  commission,  and  particularly  so  in  the 
large  cities  where  we  are  compelled  to  buy  our  milk.  We 
found  that  there  was  no  part  of  the  food  product  where  the 
consumers  were  more  imposed  upon  than  in  that  of  the 
milk  they  bought  from  the  retail  dealers  about  the  city. 

One  of  the  first  movements  in  the  direction  of  reform  that 
our  commission  undertook  was  to  investigate  the  quality  of 
milk  offered  for  sale;  and  we  found  out  that  over  90  per 
cent,  of  the  milk  being  sold  in  the  cities  of  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  was  skim  milk  from  which  the  last  particle  of 
butter  fat  had  been  extracted.  And  as  we  had  something 
over  a  hundred  of  those  milkmen  brought  up  within  sixty 
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days,  we  soon  changed  that  part  of  it;  they  found  it  was 
cheaper  to  leave  the  cream  in  the  milk  than  it  was  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  prosecution.  Next,  was  the  manner  in 
■which  the  cows  were  fed  and  watered,  and  stabled,  and  I 
do  not  think  I  am  stretching  the  facts  in  the  case,  to  say  that 
of  the  people  who  bought  and  used  that  milk  brought  to 
their  doors  from  time  to  time,  that  there  was  not  one  in  twen- 
ty-five that  would  have  put  it  in  their  mouths  if  they  could 
liave  saen  the  place  it  came  from.  Now  the  dairy  commission 
had  sufficient  power  under  our  dairy  law  to  compel  those 
men  who  furnished  the  milk  to  keep  their  cows  in  clean 
quarters  again.  All  physicians  and  health  officers  agree 
that  one  of  the  easiest  means  of  spreading  disease,  fevers 
especially,  is  through  impure  water;  and  we  found  that  the 
cows  that  supplied  that  milk  were  being  watered  from  stag- 
nant ponds  and  pools  of  water,  many  times  the  washings 
from  large  areas  in  the  suburbs  of  the  cities.  This  was 
particularly  true  of  south  Minneapolis.  It  has  been  reme- 
died by  the  work  of  the  commission.  From  the  temper  in 
■which  these  remarks  are  received  I  don't  know  as  it  is  nec- 
essary to  emphasize  this,  but  I  want  to  see  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  whose  especial  work  it  shall  be  to  look 
after  those  things  and  enforce  this  law.  It  has  always 
■worked  well  wherever  adopted. 

Passing  through  the  grocery  stores  of  Minneapolis  a  little 
over  a  month  ago,  and  asking  simply  in  regard  to  their 
sales  of  cheese,  I  asked  more  than  twenty  times  in  one  day, 
"Where  did  that  cheese  come  from?"  "Iowa,"  "Ohio,' 
"New  York."  "What  about  Wisconsin  cheese?"  "We 
can't  sell  Wisconsin  cheese  any  more  out  here,  because 
there  has  been  so  many  of  them  condemned  as  being  adul- 
terated." Then  one  of  them  quietly  took  me  one  side  and 
said:  "  The  fact  is,  we  are  selling  a  good  deal  of  Wisconsin 
cheese,  but  we  mark  it  'New  York'  or  'Iowa.'"  (Laugh- 
ter.) Now  this  is  a  fact  that  I  got  from  our  own  market, 
that  your  Wisconsin  cheese  has  been  condemned  and  your 
lionest  dealers  have  lost  money  on  account  of  the  adultera- 
tion of  those  fraudulent  dealers. 

Again,  visiting  the  city  of  Ashland,   and  having  beea 
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somewhat  interested  in  this  butter  business,  I  looked  to  see 
what  it  was  that  was  offered  me  for  butter  at  the  hotel  ta- 
ble and  I  recognized  what  I  believed  was  some  of  Armour's 
product,  and  after  dissolving  a  little  of  it  on  my  tongue  I 
was  satisfied  that  I  had  some  butterine,  and  I  didn't  want 
to  eat  it;  but  the  landlord  was  passing  through  the  dining- 
room  at  the  time,  and  I  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
him,  and  I  touched  him  on  the  elbow  and  I  says,  "  Charlie, 
where  did  you  get  such  nice  butter?"  He  pointed  out  to^ 
the  south  and  he  says,  ''back  here  in  the  country  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles."  Any  of  you  who  have  been  in  Ashland 
will  recognize  how  I  received  that  statement  that  he  got 
that  butter  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  back  of  Ashland,  up  in 
the  wilderness,  where  there  isn't  a  house  and  never  was 
one.  (Laughter.)  And  all  through  northern  Wisconsin^ 
at  the  lumber  camps,  and  grocery  stores,  hotels  and  board- 
ing houses,  they  are  eating  Armour's  product. 

I  spent  a  half  day  in  Ashland  inquiring  into  the  magni- 
tude of  their  business,  and  it  was  something  enormous  the 
amount  of  butterine  they  were  selb'ng  in  that  district,  and 
they  were  in  the  habit^of  shipping  carloads  of  it  over  inta 
Minnesota,  but  as  has  been  said  we  got  our  detectives  up 
there  and  soon  put  a  stop  to  it  because  we  don't  treat  this 
matter  with  gloves  on  at  all,  our  law  says  positively  that 
this  stuff  shall  not  be  sold  in  our  state  and  we  have  stopped. 
the  sale  of  it,  (Applause.)  And  the  consequence  is  that 
our  farmers  are  realizing  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent, 
more  for  their'^butter.  Butter  is  advancing  in  price  —  and 
here  is  another  fact  that  interested  me  —  and  that  is,  I 
always  feel  a  kindly  interest  in  those  farmers  that  haven't 
got  light  enough  to  see  this,  that  they  can  not  afford  not  to 
come  to  conventions  of  this  kind  and  for  those  farmers 
that  are  making'and  selling  the  butter  that  Mr.  Adams 
speaks  of  when  he  says  that  no  farmer  can  afford  to  make 
ten  and  twelve  cent  butter.  There  are  tons  and  tons  made 
in  our  state  yet,  but  the  quantity  is  decreasing,  and  I  am. 
thankful  for  that.  Those  who  make  that  are  the  poor 
fellows  who  need  help  if  anybody.  The  production  of 
oleomargarine  and  butterine  knocks  the  bottom  out  of  their 
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product  so  that  in  one  year  they  sold  six  millions  of  pounds 
at  six  cents  a  pound,  it  wasn't  worth  as  much  as  butterine 
in  the  market.  When  they  threw  out  the  butterine  that 
^ower  grade  of  butter  raised  up  in  price  and  this  year 
Drought  from  twelve  to  sixteen  cents,  and  last  year  thirteen 
cents,  so  there  has  been  an  increase  in  that  kind  of  butter. 
I  know  that  in  our  state  this  law  has  worked  to  the  advant- 
age of  all  our  farmers  and  more  than  that  the  people  in  the 
cities  that  at  first  thought  it  was  a  useless  expenditure  of 
money  are  the  people  who  are  now  ready  to  stand  squarely 
up  and  insist  on  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  (Applause. ) 
Mr.  Adams  —  I  ask  the  adoption  of  this  resolution: 

Reaolved,  By  the  members  of  this  convention,  that  it  is  our  earnest  con- 
viction that  the  adulteration  of  butter,  cheese,  milk,  sugar  and  syrup,  and 
all  food  products  is  against  public  policy,  and  that  the  office  of  food  and 
dairy  commissioner  should  be  created  by  the  present  legislature  that  exist- 
ing laws  against  adulterants  may  be  rigidly  enforced. 

The  President  —  It  will  be  referred. 

Mr.  Adams  —  I  move  a  suspension  of  the  rules  and  im- 
mediate action  on  the  resolution. 

The  motion  was  carried  and  the  resolution  was  adopted 
unanimously. 

The  President  —  This  resolutisn  has  been  sent  to  the  desk: 

Resolved,  That  th^  honorable  senators  and  assemblymen  be  requested  to 
pass  a  bill  for  the  advancement  and  encouragement  of  silk  culture  in  the 
state  of  Wisconsin. 

It  is  referred  to  the  committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  President  —  Mr.  McKinney,  in  the  matter  of  breed- 
ing trotting  horses  and  in  their  management  and  in  the 
judgment  of  their  performance  on  the  track,  has  no  super- 
ior in  this  country;  the  Chair  can  say  this  without  flattery. 
Mr.  McKinney  is  also  a  writer  under  the  name  of  "  Mam- 
brino,"  and  the  Chair  can  say  he  wields  a  prolific  and  grace- 
ful pen.  I  am  cordial  in  commending  Mr.  McKinney  to  the 
attention  of  this  convention,  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
introducing  him  to  you. 

[Mr.  McKinney  has  failed  to  furnish  a  copy  of  his  paper, 
entitled  "Trotting  Strains,  "which  was  discussed  as  follows:] 
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Mr.  Bryant  — I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  admirable  address  delivered  by  our  friend  Mr. 
McKinney.  I  know  he  has  great  intelligence  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  trotting  horse  while  I  differ  with  him  honestly 
about  the  unwritten  history  of  Hambletonian  ten,  I  want 
in  this  public  manner,  to  thank  him  for  doing  justice  to  the 
grand  old  horse,  Clay  Pilot.  Probably  Mr.  McKinney 
knows  I  bought  Clay  Pilot  out  of  a  whisky  wagon  in  Mil- 
waukee and  sent  him  in  his  old  years  to  a  happy  home, 
where  he  is  now.  Mr.  McKinney  makes  one  mistake,  he 
says  he  was  a  knee-sprung  horse.  He  was  not;  he  was 
born  with  his  knees  that  way. 

Mr.  McKinney  —  Didn't  he  have  good  legs  when  he  came 
from  Cincinnati  ? 

Mr.  Bryant  —  He  had  malformed  knees  when  he  came 
from  Ohio,  he  had  them  then  and  when  he  was  born. 

Mr.  McKinney  —  Well,  his  colts  did  not  inherit  it. 

Mr.  Bryant  —  That  horse  had  a  mother,  and  in  a  few 
months  the  world  will  get  proof  of  what  his  mother  was. 

Mr.  McKinney  —  I  feel  greatly  interested  in  your  remarks 
about  the  dam  of  Clay  Pilot,  and  you  seem  to  believe  that 
we  are  going  to  have  the  matter  placed  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  before  the  people. 

Sam  Morgan,  who  bred  that  horse,  I  knew  well.  He 
often  gave  me  a  history  of  old  Clay;  he  said  that  the  old 
dam  was  running  loose  and  got  in  foal  and  produced  Clay 
Pilot. 

Mr.  Bryant  —  He  is  mistaken,  Sam  Morgan  didn't  breed 
Clay  Pilot,  Mr.  O.  E.  Gould,  of  Franklin  Furnace,  Kentucky, 
bred  Clay  Pilot.  I  was  interested  in  this  horse  when  I 
pulled  him  out  of  a  whisky  wagon.  I  wanted  to  get  at  the 
truth  of  these  things,  and  I  proved  as  conclusively  as  ever 
was  proved  in  a  case  in  court  to  hang  or  convict  a  man,  that  the 
testimony  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Wallace  and  two  or  three  oth- 
ers is  just  as  false  as  the  devil.     (Applause  and  laughter.) 

Mr.  McKinney — He  made  some  mistakes.    , 

Mr.  Bryant  —  Oh,  yes;  but  he  was  the  first  man  that 
started  on  this  matter;  we  are  thankful  for  what  he  did. 
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But  I  have  placed  all  this  testimony  in  the  hands  of  a  man^ 
so  before  three  months  go  by  you  will  have  it. 

Clay  Pilot's  dam  was  by  old  pacing  Pilot,  so  you  see  she 
was  sister  to  the  famous  horse.  Pilot,  Jr. 

Adjournment. 


Thursday,  7:30  P.  M. 
Mr.  Smith  in  the  chair. 


THE  STATE  AND  THE  FARMER. 

Hon.  J.  S.  ANDERSON,  Manitowoc. 

In  the  remarks  which  I  shall  make  on  the  topic  of  ''The 
State  and  the  Farmer"  I  shall  use  the  term  "State"  to 
signify  the  power,  especially  the  legislative,  of  the  national 
and  State  governments,  and  not  geographically.  I  shall 
use  it  both  in  its  limited  and  broadest  sense,  trusting  to  my 
hearers  to  distinguish  from  the  context  the  precise  meaning 
intended  to  be  conveyed. 

I  shall  speak  first  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  State, 
in  relation  to  the  farmers  as  a  class,  and  second  of  their 
reciprocal  duties  to  the  State. 

What  does  the  State  do  for  or  in  behalf  of  the  farmer? 
That  certain  pessimistic  class  of  farmers  who  are  always 
croaking  because  the  world  does  not  move  in  the  exact  di- 
rection or  with  the  speed  they  desire  will  answer:  "Nothing, 
or  worse  than  nothing,  the  ivrong  thing." 

The  State  does  much  for  the  farmer.  It  fixes  the  tenure 
of  his  lands,  and  protects  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  them. 
It  forbids  the  entailing  of  lands  and  prohibits  the  forma- 
tion of  perpetuities.  It  regulates  and  defines  the  heirship 
and  descent  of  property.  It  regulates  and  promotes  the 
building  of  highways  and  bridges  so  that  free  passage  to 
and  from  his  lands  may  be  had.  It  regulates  the  weights 
and  measures  by  which  he  disposes  of  his  products.  It 
provides  schools  and  colleges  for  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren.    In  every  relation  of  his  life  the  fostering  care  of  the 
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Stat&  is  exerted.  Much  of  this  is  done  for  him  in  common 
with  other  citizens,  but  there  is  a  large  exercise  of  legisla- 
tive and  executive  power  by  the  state  of  which  the  farmer 
is  the  most  direct  if  not  the  sole  bsneficiary. 

The  State  provides  industrial  education  to  a  large  extent 
in  which  he  alone  is  directly  interested.  For  his  benefit 
agricultural  schools  and  colleges  have  been  founded.  Ex- 
periment Stations  in  charge  of  trained  observers  have  been 
established  to  search  out  the  secrets  of  nature  for  his  benefit. 
Scientists  under  the  auspices  of  the  government  have  been 
sent  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  earth  to  search  for  and 
obtain  new  and  rare  plants  and  animals  that  may  prove  of 
value  to  him. 

The  State  has  called  to  its  aid  in  this  work  the  power  of 
the  press.  It  distributes  thousands  of  leaflets  giving  the 
results  of  investigation  which  may  be  of  value  to  the 
practical  farmer.  It  sends  thousands  of  its  agricultural 
reports  to  those  whom  it  is  thought  may  profit  by  the  read- 
ing of  them.  It  gathers  and  compiles  the  statistics  of  pro- 
duction, consumption  and  transportation,  and  employs  ex- 
perts to  study  the  relations  the.y  bear  to  each  other,  and 
scatters  this  knowledge  broadcast  among  the  people. 

The  agricultural  reports  published  and  distributed  by  the 
national  and  state  governments,  and  by  many  agricultural 
societies,  are  full  of  thought  and  suggestions,  and  if  prop- 
erly read  are  of  great  and  permanent  value.  They  are 
worthy  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  farmer's  book-case, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  so  many  of  them  get  into 
the  hands  of  farmers  who  think  the  leaves  are  just  the 
right  size  for  shaving  paper  and  other  ignoble  uses. 

In  the  field  of  agricultural  teaching  the  state  of  Wiscon- 
sin, by  its  system  of  Farmers'  Institutes,  stands  confessedly 
in  the  lead.  The  success  of  this  system  has  been  almost 
phenomenal.  It  carries  the  means  of  learning  to  the  farm- 
er's door,  and  almost  thrusts  itself  upon  his  attention.  In 
the  methods  of  institute  teaching  there  is  nothing,  or  at 
least  but  little,  that  is  novel.  The  same  methods  have  been 
attempted  before,  but  always  in  a  fixed  place,  most  often 
as  an  adjunct  to  some  agricultural  college  course.     Farmers 
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were  compelled  to  travel  long  distances  and  remain  for 
long  periods  at  considerable  expense  to  attend  them.  But 
few  would  bear  the  loss  of  time  and  the  expense  necessar j, 
and  so  the  scheme  failed.  The  mountain  would  not  come 
to  Mahomet,  and  so  Mahomet  was  compelled  to  go  to  the 
mountain. 

Not  long  ago,  in  the  reception  room  of  a  hotel,  I  heard  a 
young  man  vigorously  denouncing  the  institute  system. 
He  used  all  the  stock  arguments  customary  on  such  an  oc- 
casion. It  was  expensive,  the  teaching  was  theoretical, 
unpractical,  barren  of  beneficial  results.  The  law  creating 
them  was  class  legislation;  other  classes  of  citizens  were 
taxed  unjustly  for  the  benefit  of  one.  As  I  pondered  on  tho 
subject  there  came  to  my  recollection  a  German  poem,  in 
which  are  described  the  various  classes  and  conditions  of 
men,  and  at  the  close  of  each  stanza  was  repeated  these 
rhythmic  lines: 

"  But  fall  to  each  whate'er  befall 
The  farmer  he  must  feed  them  all." 

Does  not  this  universal  dependence  confer  the  right  on 
the  part  of  the  State  to  legislate  directly  in  favor  of  the 
agriculturists  ?  That  cannot  properly  be  called  class 
legislation  which  so  directly  affects  every  citizen  within  the 
State. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  what  should  be  the  limit  of 
legislation  in  favor  of  the  farmer  ?  To  this  I  answer,  there 
is  practically  no  limit.  The  power  of  the  legislature  is 
bounded  only  by  the  will  of  the  people,  but  it  should  be 
exercised  only  along  the  well  defined  principles  of  business 
life.  There  should  always  be  at  least  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect that  the  results  sought  to  be  attained  should  be  of 
sufficient  value  to  warrant  the  necessary  expenditure  of 
money  by  the  State  to  secure  them.  These  results  need 
not,  and  should  not,  be  calculated  only  on  the  dollar  and 
cent  basis. 

If  by  a  reasonable  expenditure  of  money  the  State  can 
secure  to  the  great  mass  of  its  citizens  a  greater  degree  of 
happiness,  liberty  and  intellectual   development,  if  it  can 
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secure  to  unfortunate  or  dependent  classes  of  its  inhabitants 
some  amelioration  of  their  condition,  such  results  are  as 
much  to  be  considered  as  though  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  the  State  had  been  directed  to  some  object  which  resulted 
solely  in  increasing  the  amount  of  property  on  the  tax-roll. 
There  is,  however,  a  natural  limit,  the  State  cannot  and 
should  not  attempt  to  do  for  the  farmer,  that  which  nature 
intended  he  should  do  for  himself.  There  is  a  point  where 
the  care  of  the  State  ceases  to  be  State-craft  and  becomes 
mere  paternalism.  It  was  never  intended  that  govern- 
ment should  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  ordinary 
judgment  in  the.  common  affairs  of  life. 

If  a  farmer  in  spite  of  oft-repeated  lessons  in  the  hard 
school  of  experience  will  insist  on  buying  at  a  fabulous 
price  the  celebrated  Egyptian  seed  wheat,  originally  ob- 
tained from  a  mummy  3,000  years  old,  waranted  to  produce 
seven  heads  on  every  stalk  and  from  seven  to  seventy 
stalks  from  every  seed,  or  the  equally  celebrated  Bohemian 
oats  that  will  go  60  pounds  to  the  bushel  and  100  bushels  to 
the  acre,  I  know  no  way  to  prevent  him  by  act  of  the  leg- 
islature. If  in  spite  of  all  warnings  he  determines  to  give 
the  lightning-rod  man  carte  blanche  to  cover  his  houses 
and  barns  with  rods  of  all  sorts,  and  then  learns  at  a  cost  of 
some  hundred  dollars  or  more,  that  there  is  a  wide  variance 
between  the  smooth  talk  of  the  oily  agent  and  the  written 
contract  he  signed,  or  if  he  chooses  to  sign  a  receipt  for  a 
patent  gate  which  he  is  to  have  for  nothing  if  he  will  only 
recommend  it  to  his  neighbors,  and  then  has  such  receipt 
turn  up  at  a  neighboring  bank  in  the  shape  of  a  promissory 
note,  I  know  of  no  cure  through  any  act  of  the  State.  All 
that  is  left  is  for  some  kind  friend  to  apply  to  the  courts  on 
his  behalf  for  a  writ  De  lunatico  inquirendo. 

Wherever  the  State  owes  a  duty  to  the  farmer  there  is 
also  a  reciprocal  duty  due  to  the  State  from  the  farmer.  If 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  shield  and  protect  the  farmer 
in  the  exercise  of  those  individual  rights  he  holds  in  com- 
mon with  other  citizens,  or  as  a  member  of  a  class,  it  is  no 
less  his  duty  to  bear  his  share  of  the  burdens  of  taxation  or 
service  imposed   on   him.     If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
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foster  its  agricultural  interests  by  publishing  the  results  of 
scientific  observation  or  experiment,  it  is  not  less  the  duty 
of  the  farmer  to  avail  himself  of  such  results  to  the  ut- 
most, both  by  putting  them  to  practical  use  and  in  assisting 
to  distribute  such  knowledge  among  others.  He  should 
accept  all  the  aids  and  adv9,ntages  the  state  furnishes.  Of 
what  avail  is  it  to  provide  education,  agricultural  or  other, 
if  the  farmer  refuses  to  accept  it.  I  know  individuals  whO' 
refuse  to  attend  Farmers'  Institutes  because  they  think  it 
all  nonsense.  They  farm  as  their  fathers  did,  and  were  not 
their  fathers  good  farmers  ? 

This  same  neglect  and  indifference  to  the  privileges  fur- 
nished by  the  State  extends  to  other  than  purely  agricul- 
tural education.  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  a  farmer 
boy  nearly  sixteen  years  of  age,  not  an  idiot,  born  in  the 
county  where  I  reside,  who  can  neither  write,  read  nor 
speak  the  English  language.  Yet  he  was  born  and  reared 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  one  of  the  best  public  schools  in 
the  county. 

During  the  past  year,  at  a  term  of  one  of  the  circuit 
courts  of  this  state,  a  young  man  nineteen  years  of  age.  of 
good  natural  ability,  born  and  reared  within  six  miles  of  a 
city  of  7,000  inhabitants,  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  farmer, 
was  called  to  the  witness  stand  to  give  testimony  in  an  im- 
portant case.  It  will  hardly  be  credited  that  it  was  found 
absolutely  necessary  to  call  an  interpreter  to  enable  him  to 
testify.  He  could  not  speak  the  language  of  the  land  in 
which  he  was  born,  yet  there  were  good  common  schools  in 
the  neighborhood  in  which  he  resided.  These  are  extreme 
but  by  no  means  rare  cases,  and  I  use  them  simply  to  illus- 
trate the  neglect  of  many  of  our  farmers  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  educational  facilities  furnished  so  liberally  by 
the  State. 

If  the  State,  in  the  execution  of  its  duty,  should  discover 
and  give  to  the  agriculturist  the  means  of  increasing  pro- 
duction, the  reciprocal  duty  immediately  arises  on  his  part 
of  availing  himself  of  those  means,  to  the  end  that  the  ag- 
gregate wealth  and  power  of  the  state  may  be  increased. 

Nor  is  the  obligation  to  add  to  the  material  wealth  of  the 
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state  the  only  measure  of  the  farmer's  duty,  f  he  life  of 
aa  individual,  or  of  the  nation,  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  mere  scale  of  dollars  and  cents.  Individual  character 
and  self  respect,  the  power  of  thought,  the  habit  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  law,  in  short  the  exercise  of  all  the  virtues, 
when  aggregated  and  summed  up,  is  what  determines  na- 
tional character  and  fixes  the  position  of  the  state  among 
the  commonwealths  of  the  earth.  The  chief  duty  of  man 
does  not  lie  in  the  accumulation  of  money.  Life  is  more 
than  lands  and  cattle,  more  than  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
State  is  more  than  what  is  comprehended  within  its  geo- 
graphical lines,  more  than  is  to  be  found  by  searching  in 
the  earth  beneath  or  groping  among  the  stars  above. 

As  in  the  law,  there  is  what  may  be  called  ideal  property; 
unseen,  intangible,  but  well  defined  and  well  recognized; 
for  example,  the  good  will  of  a  business,  professional  char- 
acter and  reputation,  for  injury  to  which  damages  may  be 
given;  so  there  is  that  ideal  property  in  a  state,  to  the  in- 
crement of  which  it  is  the  duty  of  each  of  its  citizens  to 
contribute,  and  which  can  only  be  increased  by  the  acquire- 
ment of  high  individual  intelligence  and  character.  All 
true  power  is  intellectual.  It  has  been  said  that  knowledge 
is  power,  but  thought,  and  the  power  of  thought,  is  more 
than  knowledge.  The  farmer,  in  these  days  of  keen  and 
active  competition,  must  not  only  be  a  worker,' he  must  be 
a  thinker.  It  has  been  said  of  our  late  war  that  the  victory 
was  to  the  thinking  bayonet.  In  this  industrial  contest  the 
victory  will  follow  the  thinking  plow. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  highest  duty  of  the 
farmer  to  the  State  is  to  be  a  law-abiding  and  loyal  citizen. 
He  should  be  obedient  to  the  law,  not  with  that  mere  pas- 
sive obedience  which  amounts  only  to  sullen  submission, 
but  with  a  cheerful  and  ready  assent.  If  in  his  opinion 
abuses  exist,  it  is  his  right  and  duty  to  agitate  for  their  re- 
moval, but  never  in  such  a  manner  as  to  disregard  or  vio- 
late existing  laws. 

Patriotism  must  be  cultivated.  Government  is  like  every 
other  thing,  to  preserve  it  we  must  love  and  cherish  it.  In 
these  latter  days  there  is  being  taught  the  doctrine  that  the 
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State  is  a  mere  machine  for  collectiii^  and  expending  taxes. 
It  is  created  by  majorities  in  congress  or  state  legislatures^ 
and  changes  with  every  wave  of  popular  opinion  or  popular 
prejudice.  The  State  being  of  the  people  can  do  nothing 
for  the  people,  and  hence  the  people  owe  no  duty  to  the 
State.  The  old-fashioned  method  of  looking  upon  the  State 
as  a  personality,  idealizing  it  and  the  flag,  as  its  symbol,  is 
a  mere  sentimentalism  now  exploded  and  swept  away. 
That  this  view  of  government  has  not  become  so  general  as 
to  bring  the  existence  of  the  State  into  danger,  we  gladly 
believe.  The  old-fashioned  ideas  of  loyalty  and  duty  to 
the  State  itself,  of  respect  and  devotion  to  the  persons  who 
may  for  the  time  being  represent  and  exercise  the  power  of 
the  State,  still  live. 

Of  late  there  have  come  to  our  shores  a  horde  of  men 
raised  in  despotic  countries,  theorists  in  government,  who 
confuse  liberty  with  license.  They  seek  to  abolish  all  ideas 
of  property,  of  land  holding,  of  government  itself,  to  re- 
move all  checks  and  restraints  to  individual  action.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  exemplified  by  the  history  of  human  ex- 
perience, this  means  simply  a  return  to  barbarism.  These 
Destructionists  are  promulgating  their  ideas  among  the 
idle,  discontented  and  vicious  classes  in  our  large  cities. 
It  is  to  the  farming  communities  we  must  look  for  that  con- 
servatism which  is  to  check  the  communistic  and  destruc- 
tive influences  there  at  work.  As  England  in  times  of  trial 
has  ever  found  the  guardians  of  liberty  among  her  sturdy 
yeomanry,  ^o  among  the  American  farmers  must  be  found 
the  guardians  of  American  rights.  The  man  who  has  hewn 
a  farm  from  the  forest,  or  subdued  the  sods  of  the  rough 
prairie,  may  be  relied  on  at  all  times  to  defend  the  rights  of 
property.  He  who  has  enjoyed  in  peace  the  prosperity 
which  his  own  industry  has  secured,  will  not  lightly  suffer 
himself  to  be  despoiled  or  disturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  well-earned  rights.  How  few  indeed  realize  that  the 
largest  liberty  consists  rather  of  a  system  of  checks  and  re- 
straints than  of  license  and  impulse.  Our  codes  of  law 
consist  almost  wholly  of  mandates  setting  forth  that  which 
the  citizen  shall  not  do. 
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It  is  a  duty  the  farmer  owes  to  the  State,  not  only  him- 
self to  be  an  obedient  and  loyal  citizen,  but  to  train  up  his 
children  as  such.  One  of  the  best  methods  to  train  a  child 
in  the  way  he  should  go,  is  for  the  parent  himself  occasion- 
ally to  walk  that  path.  Example  is  one  of  the  best  methods 
of  teaching.  As  a  rule,  criminals  do  not  graduate  from 
homes  where  the  parents  are  living  examples  of  noble,  cul- 
tivated Christian  character  —  where  the  fulfillment  of  duty 
to  others  is  placed  above  the  gratification  of  self. 

In  the  education  of  our  children,  we  should  see  to  it  that 
a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  form  and  spirit  of  our  gov- 
ernment is  not  omitted.  American  liberty  requires  an 
American  education.  Our  government  is  founded  on  new 
principles,  the  basis  of  which  is  the  rights  of  ail,  and  the 
object  of  which  is  the  happiness  of  all. 

The  stability  of  the  British  nation  has  been  due  not  so 
much  to  the  form  of  its  government  as  to  the  fundamental 
thought  implanted  in  the  minds  of  all  its  people  that  life 
itself  must  be  held  a  light  thing — when  duty  demanded 
that  it  be  periled  in  the  service  of  the  country.  Its  navies 
have  sailed  into  battle  with  the  simple  reminder  floating 
from  the  mast-head  that  "England  expects  every  man  to 
do  his  duty."  In  the  late  Franco-Prussian  war  the  French 
K)ldier  cheered  his  emperor  and  shouted  for  "  glory,"  while 
the  German  burned  with  resentment  for  injury  and  insult 
to  the  "Father-land."  In  less  than  ninety  days  the  Ger- 
man army  marched  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Paris. 
"When  the  British  cavalry  made  that  memorable  charge  at 
Waterloo,  which  swept  the  front  lines  of  Napoleon  as  chaff 
before  the  whirlwind,  the  Scot's  Greys  in  the  lead,  thun- 
dered on  and  on,  with  the  shout  of  "Scotland  forever.'' 
Because  .loyalty  and  duty  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
them,  the  indomitable  Anglo-Saxon  race  have  conquered 
the  world.  Shall  the  branch  of  that  race,  transplanted  to 
these  shores,  be  less  thrifty  or  betir  less  fruit  to  bless  hu- 
manity than  the  parent  stem?  Shall  the  constitutional  lib- 
erty for  which  Hamden  died  and  Cromwell  fought,  which 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Adams,  and  the  long  line  of  revo- 
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lutionary  heroes  and  statesmen  enlarged  and  secured  to  us, 
their  posterity,  be  held  by  us  less  sacred  and  precious? 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  of  the  farmer  as  separate 
from  the  state.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  in 
the  broader  sense  the  farmer  is  the  state.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  let  us  close  with  these  words  from  a  great  jurist  and 
poet: 

' '  What  constitutes  a  state  ? 

Not  high-raised  battlement  or  labored  mound. 
Thick  wall  or  moated  gate; 

Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned, 
Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 

Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride; 
No;  men,  high-minded  men. 

******* 
Men  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing  dare  maintain. 

******* 
These  constitute  a  state." 


ROOTS  FOR   STOCK. 

Hon.  E.  BEAUMONT,  Hartland. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Geiitlemeti:~Twenty-B.ye  years 
ago  the  progressive  farmers  of  that  day  thought  roots  for 
stock  was  the  grand  idea  in  advanced  farming.  Ten  years 
before  that  Lord  Palmerston,  the  premier  of  England,  said 
at  an  agricultural  dinner,  that  he  believed  the  worst  calam- 
ity that  could  befall  the  farmers  of  the  United  Kingdom 
would  be  the  failure  of  the  root  crop.  The  agricultural 
press  boomed  roots  as  to-day  they  are  booming  the  silo. 
Was  there  ever  any  progress  without  enthusiasm?  We 
were  an  enthusiast,  and  raised  grand  crops  of  roots.  By 
manuring  heavily  with  well -rotted  manure  on  a  clover  sod 
during  summer,  plowing  early  in  the  fall  and  good  cultiva- 
tion next  season,  we  never  had  a  failure.  We  handled 
them  economically  in  the  fall  by  cutting  the  tops  with  a 
sharp  hoe,  pulling  them  with  a  hop  hook,  never  trimming 
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the  roots,  but  leaving  them  a  day  or  two  to  dry,  so  the  dirt 
would  shake  off  easily  as  they  were  thrown  into  the  wagon. 
At  the  barn  cellar  we  had  a  sixteen-foot  trough,  with  open 
slats  in  the  bottom,  so  the  remaining  dirt  was  sifted  out 
before  they  reached  the  cellar.  We  thought  they  kept  bet  - 
ter  by  not  cutting  the  top  roots,  and  the  stock  certainly  did 
not  object  to  eating  them.  But  we  soon  found  that  large 
crops  were  easier  raised  than  fed  at  a  profit,  and  concluded 
the  most  profitable  way  to  dispose  of  rutabagas  was  to  fill 
a  car  at  our  nearest  station  at  30  cents  a  bushel  and  never 
let  a  trade  go  by  at  25  cents.  The  old  farmers  shook  their 
heads,  but  we  sold  every  time  there  was  a  market,  and  that 
was  sure  to  come  in  seasons  when  the  potato  crop  was  short. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  condemning  root  feed 
as  a  relish,  for  stock  fed  a  few  roots  every  day  in  winter 
are  in  better  condition  to  pass  that  critical  period  in  com- 
mon farming  known  as  between  hay  and  grass.  The 
change  to  the  spring  pasture  is  not  so  radical.  They  shed 
their  coats  earlier  and  lay  on  flesh  more  rapidly  when  turned 
to  grass.  Whether  ensilage  will  take  the  place  of  roots  is 
the  great  question  of  the  day.  Its  advocates  seem  to  think 
it  will,  as  corn  is  the  staple  American  crop.  We  hope  and 
are  inclined  to  think  it  may,  for  to  feed  a  full  ration  of 
roots,  as  they  do  in  some  countries,  is  like  asking  a  man  on 
a  cold  day  in  Wisconsin  to  make  a  full  meal  on  raw  apples. 

In  1873,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epizootic  among 
horses,  we  fed  freely  on  carrots,  without  any  medicine 
whatever,  and  they  came  through  fat  and  sleek.  With 
Merino  sheep  the  sliced  roots  would  lay  in  the  feed  boxes 
until  gathered  up  and  fed  to  the  pigs.  We  have  built  a 
stack  of  second  crop  of  clover  hay  in  a  yard  for  the  pigs  to 
help  themselves  to,  throwing  them  a  few  roots  twice  a  day, 
when  with  but  little  more  feed  they  would  thrive  and  do 
well.  In  feeding  mangolds  and  rutabagas,  the  pigs  would 
invariably  eat  the  rutabagas  first. 

We  have  every  facility  for  storing  and  feeding  roots,  but 

the  same  buildings  will  this  season  be   converted  into  a 

silo.     What  use  they  will  be  put  to  in  another  quarter  of  a 

century,  experience  and  gatherings  like  this  may  determine. 

20— A.  S. 
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In  regard  to  manuring  the  land,  which  all  active  farmers 
know  is  about  the  hardest  work  we  have  on  the  farm,  we 
have  oftened  wondered  some  enterprising  man  has  not  in- 
vented something  to  lighten  that  kind  of  work.  The  genius 
of  American  inventors  has  done  wonders  for  us  farmers, 
and  it  appears  something  cheap  might  be  got  up  that  would 
help  the  young  farmers,  perhaps  struggling  under  a  mort- 
gage, with  more  small  boys  than  dollars,  to  pay  hired  help 
with. 

Soon  after  the  horse  hay  fork  came  into  use,  we  rigged 
a  four-tined  horse  hay  fork  to  load  manure  that  was  full  of 
unrotted  corn  stalks.  The  hired  man's  face  wore  a  skepti- 
cal smile  during  the  half -hour  that  we  were  setting  it  up, 
but  the  second  load,  with  the  help  of  a  horse  and  a  small 
boy,  was  filled  while  the  man  squared  each  end  with  what 
the  fork  had  pulled  loose.  As  the  load  went  off,  and  another 
wagon  took  its  place,  the  Dutchman  leaned  on  his  fork  and 
said  "  that's  peesness."  It  is  simply  two  long  poles  set  up, 
tied  together  at  the  top,  and  held  in  position  with  two  guy 
ropes.  The  first  rope  is  tied  to  the  fork,  run  up  through  a 
snatch-block  at  the  top  of  the  poles,  then  to  another  block  at 
the  front  wheel  of  the  wagon,  when  nothing  else  is  handy 
to  tie  too.  Take  the  first  fork  full  from  opposite  the  hind 
wheels,  hold  the  fork  until  the  proper  elevation,  let  go,  and 
like  a  pendulum  it  swings  between  the  front  wheels  and  is 
dropped  into  the  wagon.  The  horse  has  gone  but  half  a 
dozen  steps,  it  is  quickly  backed  and  another  f  orkf  ull,  nearly 
equal  to  a  wheelbarrow  full,  is  again  sent  to  the  wagon. 

We  never  hear  the  story  of  the  cow  that  gives  fourteen 
pounds  of  butter  a  week,  besides  all  the  milk  and  cream 
used  in  a  large  family,  but  we  feel  as  much  sympathy  for 
the  family  as  admiration  for  the  cow.  If  every  large  fam- 
ily used  the  product  of  a  good  cow,  before  it  touched  the 
churn  or  cheese  vat,  we  believe  it  would  ruin  half  the  pat- 
ent medicine  manufacturers  in  the  country.  We  have  seen 
it  done,  without  a  professional  visit  from  a  doctor  in  fifteen 
years.  The  highest  standard  in  art  is  when  true  to  nature; 
the  purest  product  of  the  cow  is  as  drawn  from  nature; 
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while  it  is  the  great  artists  of  butter  and  cheese  that  take 
the  premiums  and  the  top  prizes. 

Is  it  for  want  of  thought,  or  what  (for  we  do  not  believe 
it  is  parsimony)  that  farmers  have  such  a  prejudice  against 
using  the  product  of  their  cows  before  the  extra  labor  of 
going  through  the  churn  or  cheese  vat?  We  have  seen  one 
dollar  a  gallon  offered  for  cream,  and  five  cents  per  quart 
for  the  milk  it  would  be  taken  from.  But  they  could  not 
spare  it;  they  wanted  it  to  make  butter  at  thirteen  cents  a 
pound.  This  is  neither  a  fancy  nor  an  isolated  case.  How 
many  years  is  it  since  the  American  cheese  makers  had  to 
depend  on  Europe  for  their  market?  They  had  to  until  our 
people  were  educated  with  a  taste  for  and  a  sense  of  its  im- 
portance as  a  food  product.  In  the  future  they  will  have 
the  best  market  in  the  world. 

You  will  say  we  have  wandered  from  our  subject  as  we 
we  did  from  its  cultivation.  Is  not  the  farmer  and  his  fam- 
ily of  as  much  consequence  as  the  cattle  and  crops  on  his 
broad  acres?  The  quicker  he  realizes  the  fact  the  sooner 
he  will  stop  the  exodus  of  his  sons  to  the  over-crowded 
cities.  It  is  the  little  facts,  dropped  into  the  general  fund 
of  knowledge  by  practical  Wisconsin  farmers,  that  has 
helped  to  bring  her  and  hold  her  in  the  front  rank  of  agri- 
cultural progress. 

Sancho  Panza  said,  "  God  bless  the  man  that  first  in- 
vented sleep,  for  it  wraps  a  man  up  like  a  blanket."  With 
these  agricultural  conventions  and  farmers'  institutes,  Wis- 
consin farmers  need  not  be  wrapt  in  a  blanket  of  ignorance. 


The  Chairman  —  We  have  with  us  this  evening  a  gentle- 
man whom  you  will  all  be  glad  to  listen  to.  The  subject 
upon  which  he  will  address  you  is  "  Milk  and  Cream,"  one 
that  has  created  so  much  interest  among  the  farmers  of 
Wisconsin  of  late  years  —  Prof.  S.  M.  Babcock  of  the  State 
University. 

Mr.  Babcock  —  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Oentlemen: 
Since  I  came  to  Madison  about  one  year  ago  I  have  talked 
with  many  dairymen  throughout  the  state,  and  I  know 
something  of  the  methods  which  they  practice  in  the  man- 
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ufacture  of  butter.  Many  of  these  methods  I  think  are 
wrong,  that  they  can  be  greatly  improved,  and  I  shall 
endeavor  in  my  talk  this  evening  to  show  you  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  we  go  wrong,  and  how  we  can  remedy  them. 
There  are  in  this  state,  I  think,  about  one  hundred  thousand 
farmers,  keeping  two  or  more  cows,  and  of  these  one  hun- 
dred thousand  farmers  I  doubt  if  one  in  a  thousand,  or  one 
hundred  of  them,  know  which  one  of  the  cows  in  their  herd 
is  paying  them  a  profit  and  which  one  is  not.  Most  of  them, 
I  will  say  here,  are  being  kept  at  a  loss ;  there  are  indeed  few 
dairies  in  this  country,  or  in  this  state,  that  are  yielding  much 
profit ;  the  statistics  of  the  census  will  show  this.  If  you  take 
the  average  yield  for  each  cow  through  this  state,  it  leaves  a 
very  small  margin  to  pay  for  the  care  of  the  cow.  We 
could  remedy  this  largely  if  we  could  induce  each  farmer 
to  test  his  individual  cows,  and  thus  bring  him  to  know  just 
which  cow  he  is  keeping  at  a  profit  and  which  one  he  is 
keeping  at  a  loss.  Every  farmer  ought  to  know  which  are 
his  good  cows. 

Now  what  is  the  good  cow  for  butter?  Most  every  one 
will  say  immediately  that  it  is  the  cow  that  gives  us  a  good 
yield  of  butter  at  the  churn.  This  is  indeed  an  important 
factor,  bat  it  is  not  the  only  one;  there  is  another  consider- 
ation which  is  equally  important,  A  cow  should  not  only 
give  a  good  yield  of  butter  at  the  churn,  but  she  should  do 
it  economically;  that  is,  she  should  do  it  at  a  cost  which  is 
less  than  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  leave  something  for 
the  trouble.  An  economical  cow  is  not  always  the  one 
that  makes  the  most  butter.  An  economical  cow  should 
not  only  yield  a  large  amount  of  butter,  but  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  butter  fat  which  is  in  her  milk  should  be  recov- 
ered in  the  churn.  It  makes  no  difference  if  a  cow  is  mak- 
ing twenty  pounds  of  butter  a  week,  if  half  of  her  fat  is 
being  lost  in  the  skim  milk  and  buttermilk  she  is  not  a 
profitable  cow  for  a  farmer  to  keep  even  with  the  twenty 
pounds  a  week,  because  the  process  of  the  elaboration 
of  this  fat  in  the  system  is  a  costly  one,  and  it  should  be 
recovered  in  the  churn;  some  way  should  be  given  by  which 
the  farmer  should  know  just  what  his  cows   are  doing, 
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and  whether  they  are  economical  in  this  sense.  But  quite 
often  the  question  is  asked  me  why  it  makes  so  much  differ- 
ence, about  a  large  proportion  of  the  butter  fat  being  recov- 
ered; they  say  that  the  pigs  get  what  is  lost  and  it  does  them 
some  good.  That  is  true,  perhaps,  in  one  sense,  but  if  it  is 
true  it  follows  that  the  whole  milk  would  be  still  better  for 
the  hogs,  and  it  should  be  profitable  to  feed  them  the  new 
milk  from  which  none  of  the  butter  has  been  removed. 
Now  this  is  hardly  within  the  limit,  you  have  gone  too  far 
when  you  reach  that  point.  The  elaboration  of  fat  in  the 
system  is  a  costly  process  and  it  doesn't  pay  to  feed  it  for 
pork  at  four  or  five  cents  a  pound. 

The  digestion  and  assimilation  of  food  consumes  a  great 
deal  of  energy.  It  is  like  taking  a  grist  to  the  mill,  every 
miller  of  course  takes  his  toll,  and  every  animal,  in  the  di- 
gestion of  its  food,  uses  up  a  large  proportion  of  it  but  the 
animal  is  somewhat  different  from  the  miller  in  this  re- 
spect, the  miller  is  satisfied  with  one-tenth  of  the  grist;  the 
cow  oftener  takes  nine-tenths  for  her  toll.  It  would  be 
better  in  that  case  if  you  fed  the  food  which  is  necessary 
to  produce  the  butter  lost  in  the  milk  directly  to  your  pigs, 
and  cheaper  pork  would  be  made  in  this  way. 

It  takes  from  four  to  ten  pounds  of  food  to  make  a  pound 
of  fiesh,  it  takes  the  same  amount  to  make  a  pound  of  milk; 
that  is,  after  the  water  is  extracted  from  it;  if  you  are  going 
to  feed  for  pork,  you  had  better  feed  directly  to  the  swine 
than  through  the  cow,  and  thus  save  the  waste  incurred 
by  one  animal. 

But  some  say  they  don't  care  how  much  fat  there  is  in  the 
milk,  all  they  want  is  a  test  that  will  show  them  how  much 
butter  they  are  going  to  get.  What  would  they  think  of  a 
miner  who  didn't  care  how  much  gold  or  silver  there  was  in 
his  ore,  but  wanted  only  an  assay  showing  how  much  the 
stamp  mill  and  reduction  works  would  give  him?  That  is 
about  the  way  the  mining  interests  started  in  this  country. 
It  led  to  a  great  loss  which  was  discovered  when  methods 
of  assay  were  devised  which  showed  the  amount  and  true 
value  of  the  ore;  from  this  time  the  methods  of  reduction 
improved,  and  they  began  to  work  ores  which  were  not 
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profitable  before,  until  finally  they  are  working  over  the 
waste  from  their  first  ore. 

This  is  what  must  take  place  in  the  dairy.  We  must 
first  have  methods  by  which  we  can  learn  how  much  butter 
a  cow  is  producing,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  wil 
have  methods  by  which  the  butter  will  be  obtained.  But  it 
will  not  be  obtained  so  long  as  we  are  satisfied  with  the  tests 
of  the  churn,  nor  until  we  know  where  and  what  the  losses 
are.  Now  I  wish  every  dairyman  and  every  man  who 
keeps  a  cow  would  make  some  test  even  if  he  sends  his  milk 
to  a  chemist  and  hires  him  to  analyze  it,  and  see  how  much 
fat  that  milk  contains.  I  cannot  understand  why  it  is  that 
so  many  farmers  are  opposed  to  a  test  for  fat,  when  thej 
are  so  anxious  for  a  test  of  what  the  churn  will  do.  Only 
this  week  two  gentlemen  who  came  to  Madison  to  attend 
this  convention,  have  told  me  in  the  laboratory  on  the  hill, 
that  they  didn't  care  how  much  fat  there  was,  that  wasn't 
the  test  they  wanted.  We  now  have  simple  tests  which  the 
farmers  can  apply,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  use  them.  It  is  certainly  the  only  way  in  which  progress 
can  be  expected.  So  long  as  we  do  not  know  where  and 
what  the  losses  are,  the  methods  cannot  be  improved. 

Now  one  word  concerning  milk.  Milk,  we  may  consider 
as  composed  of  two  substances,  butter  fat  and  the  milk 
serum.  By  the  milk  serum  I  mean  all  that  portion  of  the 
milk  except  the  fat.  It  consists  of  a  watery  solution  of 
caseine,  albumen,  milk  sugar  and  the  mineral  matter  con- 
tained in  the  milk.  It  used  to  be  considered,  and  by  most 
people  it  is  still  considered,  that  as  one  of  these  constituents 
vary  they  all  vary;  that  is,  if  we  increase  the  amount  of 
fat  we  are  also  increasing  the  amount  of  caseine  and  the 
milk  sugar  and  all  the  other  constituents  in  the  milk,  but 
this  is  not  true  to  anything  like  the  extent  which  has  been 
supposed.  The  amount  of  fat  is  really  quite  variable  in 
milk,  but  the  composition  of  the  milk  serum  is  very  con- 
stant in  all  milks.  That  is,  if  you  extract  the  fat  from  milk 
what  is  left  will  be  almost  of  the  same  composition  whether 
it  be  from  one  cow  or  a  dozen  cows  or  from  the  same  cow 
at  different  times.     And  although  the  fat  may  vary  seven 
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or  eight  per  cent, ,  the  amount  of  solids  in  the  milk  serum 
rarely  varies  more  than  one  per  cent.  The  solids  in  the 
milk  serum  will  run  from  a  little  below  nine  to  a  little  over 
ten  per  cent. 

We  hear  talk  everywhere  about  cheese  and  butter  cows; 
and  the   question   naturally   arises   as  to   what  these   ex- 
pressions mean.     A  butter  cow  of  course  is  one  whose  milk 
contains  a  good  deal  of  fat,  and  a  cheese  cow  is  supposed  to 
be  one  where  the  other  solids  predominate,  but  the  other 
solids  in  milk  are  so  constant  that  we  may  safely  say  that 
the  amount  of  the  fat  in  the  milk  determines  the  value  of  the 
milk  either  for  butter  or  for  cheese.     Of  course  some  of  the 
fat  will  always  be  lost  in  the  manufacture;  and,  perhaps,  a 
larger  proportion  of  it  will  be  lost  in  a  rich  milk  than  in  a 
poor  milk;  but,  in  general  terms,  a  rich  milk  will  not  only 
make  more  butter  but  more  cheese  than  poor  milk  will,  so 
that  a  good  butter  cow  will  also  be  a  good  cheese  cow.    Some 
breeds  of  cattle  have  the  serum  solids  considerably  higher 
than   others.     For  instance,   the  milk  from    Jerseys   and 
Guernseys  almost  always  contains  a  high  per  cent,  of  solids 
not  fat.     The  solids  in  the  milk  serum  in  these  two  breeds 
will  average,  perhaps,  10  per  cent.     On  the  other  hand,  in 
Holstein  milk,  the  serum  solids  will  run  as  low  as  9  per 
cent,,  sometimes  a  little  lower. 

How  much  fat  should  milk  contain  for  a  profitable  butter 
cow?  I  think  on  the  average  a  cow's  milk  should  contain, 
especially  during  the  summer  season,  or  whenever  she  is 
giving  a  respectable  amount  of  milk,  at  least  one  pound  of 
fat  per  day.  There  are  few  cows  that  will  average  this  dur- 
ing the  entire  season,  but  no  cow  is  profitable,  as  a  butter 
cow,  whose  milk  does  not  contain  this  amount  of  fat,  especi- 
ally when  she  is  giving  the  most  milk.  This  ought,  if 
properly  managed,  to  give  at  least  one  pound  of  butter  per 
day;  for  although  all  of  the  butter  fat  is  not  recovered,  the 
manufactured  butter  contains  water  and  some  curd  which 
will  balance  what  is  lost  of  the  fat;  so  that  a  good  cow, 
that  is  economical  in  her  butter  returns  for  the  fat  which 
her  milk  contains,  will  make  as  much  butter  as  there  is 
fat  in  her  milk.     Many  cows  in  this  state,  and  in  all  the 
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dairy  regions,  fall  very  far  short  of  this.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  for  the  butter  yield  of  cows  to  fall  as  low  as 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  butter  fats  which  the  milk  contains. 
We  have  cows  at  the  Station  that  will  do  less  than  this 
when  their  milk  is  treated  by  the  ordinary  methods  adopted 
in  the  dairy.  But  a  large  proportion  of  the  butter  fat  may 
be  recovered  from  most  milks  that  give  low  returns,  if  they 
are  treated  by  themselves,  and  treated  in  special  ways. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  now  to  another  peculiarity 
of  milk,  which  has  much  to  do  with  its  creaming  proper- 
ties. Most  of  you  know  when  deep-setting  is  used  that  it 
is  very  important  for  the  milk  to  be  placed  almost  immedi- 
ately, or  as  soon  as  possible  after  being  milked,  in  the  ice 
water,  and  if  this  is  not  the  case  a  considerable  loss  is  in- 
curred in  the  cream  or  at  least  in  the  butter  that  is  recov- 
ered from  it.  Why  should  a  slight  delay  of  a  few  minutes 
make  any  difference?  This  has  been  a  subject  which  for 
many  years  has  received  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  a 
great  many  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  to  explain  it. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  fact  because  experiments  all 
over  the  world  have  demonstrated  that  delay  always  results 
in  loss.  The  cause  of  this  loss  may  usually  be  attributed 
to  the  presence  in  milk  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  substance 
that  causes  blood  to  coagulate  spontaneously  shortly  after 
it  is  removed  from  the  body.  The  coagulation  of  this 
principle  known  as  blood  fibrin  is  hastened  by  exposure  to 
air,  by  agitation  and  by  contact  with  any  rough  surface. 
It  takes  place  rapidly  at  a  temperature  approaching  blood 
heat,  more  slowly  as  the  temperature  falls,  and  near  the 
freezing  point  it  is  entirely  prevented.  The  coagulation 
commences  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  vessel,  forming 
a  net  work  of  fine  fibers  which  gradually  extends  through- 
out the  whole  mass  of  milk,  and  entangles  many  of  the 
fat  globules,  and  greatly  retards  their  rising  to  the  surface. 
It  is  evident  from  this  that  any  conditions  that  will  retard 
the  formation  of  this  clot  will  facilitate  the  separation  of 
the  cream.  In  practice  this  may  be  best  accomplished  by 
placing  the  vessel  which  contains  the  milk  in  ice  water  be- 
fore the  coagulation  has  taken  place;  in  this  way  the  milk 
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that  is  directly  in  contact  with  the  sides  will  be  cooled  to  a 
point  where  the  fibrin  will  not  coagulate  until  after  the 
cream  has  reached  the  surface.  Any  clots  which  form, 
away  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel  will  do  no  harm,  or  they 
will  be  carried  by  the  fat  globules  which  they  inclose  to  the 
surface. 

It  is  customary  when  shallow  setting  is  used  to  keep  the 
milk  at  a  much  warmer  temperature  than  when  deep  set- 
ting is  used,  but  the  separation  of  cream  is  facilitated  just 
as  much  by  cold  with  shallow  setting.  This  is  shown  by  the 
extended  time  required  for  the  separation  of  cream  with 
shallow  setting;  it  being  necessary  to  leave  the  milk  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  for  a  perfect  creaming, 
whereas  by  the  deep  setting  it  may  be  accomplished  in  nine 
or  ten  hours.  The  objection  to  keeping  milk  cold  when  it 
is  set  shallow  is  that  the  cream  formed  in  the  cold  is  always 
of  thin  consistency,  and  cannot  readily  be  removed  from  a 
shallow  vessel  without  mingling  it  with  the  milk.  With 
shallow  vessels  the  milk  must  not  be  disturbed  until  the 
cream  is  stiff  enough  to  be  readily  removed,  and  this  is  ac- 
complished in  less  time  if  the  milk  is  kept  warm.  In  prac- 
tice milk  set  in  shallow  vessels  is  not  skimmed  until  it  has 
become  slightly  sour.  The  only  method  of  securing  a  close 
creaming  with  milk  that  has  been  transported,  or  when  the 
setting  has  been  delayed,  is  by  the  centrifugal  machine. 

The  clots  of  fibrin  which  accumulate  in  the  cream,  en- 
close many  of  the  fat  globules  in  a  membrane,  and  present 
a  considerable  obstacle  to  churning,  especially  if  the  cream 
is  churned  sweet.  These  clots,  however,  are  soluble  in 
weak  acids,  and  mostly  disappear  when  the  cream  becomes 
sour,  as  it  does  in  the  process  of  ripening,  and  I  believe 
that  this  is  the  chief  advantage  to  be  derived  from  keeping 
cream  until  slightly  sour  before  churning. 

The  same  thing  may  be  brought  about  by  the  addi- 
tion of  certain  acids  to  cream,  instead  of  leaving  the  cream 
to  ripen  in  the  ordinary  way.  But  the  use  of  chemicals  or 
acids  for  such  purposes  is  not  to  be  recommended  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  concerning  them,  as  they 
may  produce  some  disagreeable  flavors  or  prevent  the  for- 
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mation  of  flavors  that  are  desirable  in  the  butter.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  no  better  method  to  be  recommended 
for  the  ripening  of  the  cream  than  to  keep  it  in  a  warm 
place,  which  will  favor  the  development  of  the  lactic  acid. 
But  the  ripening  may  be  hastened  very  much  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  sour  milk  or  of  the  sour  cream  from  a 
prior  setting,  as  by  such  means  the  germs  which  produce 
the  lactic  fermentation  and  cause  the  acidity  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  cream.  It  is  very  detrimental  so  far  as 
the  quantity  of  butter  obtained  is  concerned,  to  churn 
cream  sweet,  and  I  believe  it  is  because  the  fibrin  which 
it  contains  interferes  with  the  aggregation  of  the  fat  as 
butter. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  urge  upon  every  one  of  you  to 
test  your  cows,  and  to  test  them  thoroughly  so  that  you  know 
what  cows  are  giving  you  the  best  returns.  After  that 
adopt  some  good  method  of  creaming,  I  will  not  insist  upon 
any  one  form,  but  would  advise  some  system  of  deep-set- 
ting, and  be  sure  that  your  cream  is  properly  ripened  before 
it  is  churned,  and  above  all  take  a  good  agricultural  paper 
that  has  a  dairy  department  connected  with  it.  If  you 
will  do  this  and  heed  the  lessons  which  are  taught  in  almost 
all  of  such  papers  you  ought  to  be  successful.  (Great 
applause.) 


FORTY  YEARS  AGO  AND  NOW. 
Mrs.  MARY  E.  WARREN,  Fox  Lake. 

There  may  be  some  present  who  expect  me  in  this  brief 
half  hour,  to  give  something  of  the  history  of  Wisconsin. 
I  shall  not,  however,  enter  the  realms  of  history,  but 
shall  confine  myself  to  small  events  and  circumstances 
that  make  success  and  history  possible;  events  that  the  his- 
torian passes  over,  trivial  things  to  some,  and  yet  that  go 
so  far  toward  happiness  or  misery,  success  or  failure,  and 
which  are  all  essential  in  laying  the  foundation  of  any 
great  structure. 

In  looking  back  forty  years   we  see  certain  days  that 
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stand  out  as  landmarks  on  our  horizon;  days  that  seem  the 
best  part  of  that  far  away  time,  but  I  can  only  give  you  a 
few  sketches  of  that  life,  and  here  and  there  a  glimpse,  as 
it  stands  out  in  memory.  There  was  a  sameness  then  that 
is  unknown  to-day.  Our  experiences  and  desires  were  al- 
most identical.  We  had  all  been  tilled  with  the  spirit 
of  emigration,  and  felt  the  spirit  if  we  had  not  heard  the 
injunction  of  the  great  philosopher  who  said:  "  Go  west, 
young  man;  go  west,"  and  we  went.  •  It  seems  a  small 
thing  for  one  couple  to  make  this  resolution,  but  each  cou- 
ple helped  to  swell  the  energetic  throng  that  made  this 
mighty  west  what  it  is  to-day.  Time  reached  out  before 
us  then,  it  reaches  backward  now,  and  in  the  few  moments 
allotted  to  me,  I  will  try  and  interest  you  with  a  few  inci- 
dents, that  "seem  so  near  and  yet  so  far,"  and  I  trust  you 
will  pardon  me  if  in  so  doing,  I  give  my  own  and  my  fami- 
ly's experiences,  for  as  I  have  already  told  you,  there  ex- 
isted a  sameness  that  we  shall  never  see  again.  Caste  had 
no  place  among  us.  Great  is  the  contrast  in  that  respect 
between  then  and  now.  Nearly  all  of  the  people  in  our 
settlement  were  young,  with  the  same  interests  and  pur- 
suits most  of  them  were  of  the  best  blood,  from  the  best 
families  in  the  east,  they  were  broad-souled,  energetic  peo- 
ple. We  left  most  of  the  narrow  ones  behind  us,  for  in- 
stance such  men  as  the  one  who  wanted  to  get  into  a  circus 
at  half  price,  because  he  had  but  one  eye.  Mr.  Warren 
and  myself  entered  into  partnership  April  26,  1848.  A 
minister  drew  up,  and  sealed,  the  compact.  It  was  not  a 
moneyed  investment  on  either  side,  and  yet  we  staked  all, 
and  May  4,  1848,  seven  of  us  stepped  aboard  a  line  boat  at 
Johnstown,  on  the  Erie  canal.  Our  boat  was  among  the 
first  up  that  season.  We  traveled  with  astonishing  delib- 
eration, taking  nine  days  to  make  the  trip  from  Johns- 
town to  Buffalo.  When  we  reached  Lockport  there  were  a 
mile  of  boats  waiting  to  be  locked  through.  This  afforded 
us  ample  time  to  not  only  see  the  city,  but  to  wander  off  in 
the  woods  and  gather  sassafras  bark  and  wintergreens, 
and  talk  over  plans  for  the  future,  but  like  all  pleasures  it 
had  an  end.    At  Buffalo  we  secured  passage  on  the  steamer 
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Louisiana,  and  after  four  days  and  three  nights  tossing 
and  heaving,  not  only  of  the  boat  but  the  passengers,  we 
arrived  in  Milwaukee,  which  was  little  more  than  a  village 
at  that  time.  We  passed  Chicago  without  stopping.  That 
great  city  of  stir,  strength  and  strikes  appeared  in  the  dis- 
tance like  a  small  cluster  of  buildings  set  in  the  middle  of  a 
marsh.  People  were  prophesizing  great  things  for  Chi- 
cago even  then,  but  I  doubt  if  the  most  sanguine  thought  it 
would  become  what  it  is  now  in  magnitude. 

On  our  arrival  in  Milwaukee^  Mr.  Warren  set  himself  to 
work  to  find  a  teamster  who  would  undertake  to  bring  the 
trunks,  bandboxes  and  passengers  to  Fox  Lake,  Even  in 
those  remote  times,  the  average  woman  could  not  travel 
without  the  enevitable  "  band  box."  Mine  contained  my 
wedding  bonnet.  Some  of  the  family  suggested  that  we 
put  our  quart  decanter  of  camphor  in  with  the  bonnet;  I 
demurred  a  little  at  first,  but  being  a  bride  and  wanting  to 
be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  my  husband's  people,  and  see- 
ing, too,  how  nicely  it  fitted  into  the  crown,  I  consented,  but 
before  we  reached  the  farm  the  decanter  was  broken  and 
the  bonnet  spoiled;  I  mourned  for  the  bonnet,  others  for  the 
camphor.  I  was  in  nearly  as  bad  a  plight  then  as  I  was  in 
Milwaukee  at  the  fair  several  years  ago,  when  the  rain 
washed  my  lace  bonnet  trimmed  with  pansies  off  of  my 
head.  After  settling  all  the  bills,  including  team,  to  take 
us  to  Fox  Lake,  my  husband  found  he  had  only  $50  left, 
and  after  loading  the  trunks  on  the  teamster's  wagon  and 
topping  the  load  out  with  his  mother,  brother,  sister,  sis- 
ter's husband,  an  uncle,  and  last  but  not  least,  his  wife, 
and  getting  us  started,  he  took  $47  of  the  $50  and  bought  a 
small  yoke  of  brindle  cattle,  hitched  them  on  a  double 
wagon  we  had  brought  with  us,  loaded  the  wagon  with  our 
goods  and  started  to  follow  us.  It  took  him  one  day  longer 
to  make  the  trip  than  it  did  us,  with  a  horse  team.  I  need 
not  speak  of  the  difference  in  conveniences  for  traveling  to 
and  from  the  cities  of  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  now,  and 
forty  years  ago.  But  I  do  think  sometimes  when  I  hear 
people  complaining  of  slow  train  and  bad  connections,  I 
would  like  to  see  them  make  the  trip  with  an  ox  team,  and 
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I  am  sure  that  that  would  bring  appreciations  for  the  facili- 
ties of  the  present,  but  yet  some  people,  you  know,  would 
complain  if  they  were  going  to  be  hung.    The  picture  of  our 
home  as  it  loomed  up  before  us,   on  our  arrival,   will  be 
among  the  last  to  fade  from  memory.     The  house  resembled 
a  huge  dry  goods  box  jammed  up  to  a  peak;  it  seemed 
capable    of    defying    the    elements   with     neither    doors, 
windows  or  floors,  but  as  the  man  said  who  visited  Oshkosh 
at  that  time,  when  asked  if  he  saw  any  barns  or  sheds  on 
the  way,  for  stock,  replied:  Oh,  no!  but  I  saw  lots  of  places 
for  them.     Our  house   was  in  the  same  fix,  it  had  lots  of 
places  for  them.     Thus  it  was  that  life  commenced  in  earn- 
est.    There  were  many  battles  to  be  fought  with  inconven- 
iences and    mosquitoes.     We    were  making  bricks,  as  it 
were,    "without  straw,"  to  place  in  the  foundation  of  our 
state,  and  thus  enable  the  historians  to  write  a  grand  his- 
tory of  "Wisconsin.     The  only  underpinning  to  our  house 
was  four  long  pieces  of  logs,  laid  crossways  of  the  corner. 
Now  don't  forget  that  in  giving  this  description   I  am  de- 
scribing nearly  every  other  house  in  the  community.     This 
kind  of  an  underpinning  kept  the  atmosphere  pure  under 
the  house,  the   wind,  as   nature's  purifier,  had  full  sway. 
Our  house  consisted  of  one  room  above  (after  laying  down 
some  oak  boards),  and  one  below,  which  was  kitchen,  bed- 
room, pantry, dining  room,  library,parlor,reception  room  and 
snuggery,  principally  snuggery,  all  in  one.  The  rooms  above 
and  below  were  connected  by  a  ladder  made  from  a  crooked 
poplar  pole  sawed  lengthwise;  we  called  it  our  "winding 
stairs,"  for  when  we  reached  the  top  of  it  we  found  ourselves 
on  the  opposite   side  from  where  we  started.     There  was  a 
place  under  the  house   we  ceilled  cellar;  it  consisted  of  a 
hole  dug  under  one  side,  which  we  slid  into  and  climbed 
out,  the  getting  in,  like  some  other  places,  was  easier  than 
the  getting  out,  especially  after  a  rain.     We  bought  five 
nice  little  modest  hens  of  Judson  Prentiss,  they  snugged  up 
to  one  of  the  logs  under  the  corner  of  the  house  and  made 
a  nest,  where  they  deposited  five  small  white  eggs  every 
day,  and  never  failed  to  notify  us  of  the  event.     They  were 
very  orderly,  all  owing,  as  I  afiirmed  then,  and  still  hold. 
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to  notyhaving  male  members  in  the  family  to  get  things 
out  of  order.  The  prairie  grass  and  wild  flowers  waving  in 
the  wind  very  closely  resembled  the  timothy  and  clover 
fields  we  had  just  left  in  the  old  home  land.  Too  much 
can  not  be  said  of  the  hospitality  and  good  cheer  among 
the  settlers  of  forty  years  ago.  We  were  obliging  and 
kind  without  trying  to  be,  hence  we  were  relieved  of  all 
feeling  of  fussiness  and  obligations.  I  presume  we  got  up 
and  sat  down,  or  turned  around  many  times  without  saying 
thanks  in  a  meaningless  way. 

"We  tried  honestly,  to  help  each  other, 

Though  small  the  help  might  be, 
For  there  was  comfort,  in  doing  these  little  things, 

Far  more  than  we  could  see. 

Forty  years  ago  this  state  was  in  its  infancy,  a  wilder- 
ness in  one  sense,  and  yet  much  of  it  blossomed  like  the 
rose;  every  part  of  the  territory  was  looking  its  best  in  that 
far  away  spring  time.  Many  a  dark  but  flower-bordered 
ravine  had  never  given  shelter  to  aught  but  wild  animals; 
none  but  the  savage  human  had  ever  explored  their  hidden 
depths,  the  beauties  and  bounties  of  nature  seemed  to  come 
to  us  fresh  from  the  hand  of  God.  And  none  but  those 
who  have  experienced  it  can  understand  the  sublimity  of 
this  feeling  of  praise  and  adoration  that  pervaded  one's 
whole  being  as  he  stood  on  the  new  earth,  or  went  from 
place  to  place  inhaling  the  spicy  odors  of  the  hazel,  balm, 
bitter  sweet,  golden  seal,  sarsaparilla,  wild  cherry  and 
wild  flowers  that  grew  in  great  profusion,  and  feeling  sure 
all  the  time  no  white  man  had  ever  trod  thereon.  True,  the 
country  had  been  surveyed,  and  much  of  it  settled,  but  we 
could  find  many  a  place  undispoiled  by  civilization. 

"  In  all  places  the  flowers  expanded  their  soul-like  weight, 

Teaching  us  by  the  most  persuasive  reasons, 

How  akin  they  are  to  human  things; 

And  with  child-like,  credulous  affection, 

We  beheld  their  tender  buds  expand; 

Emblems  of  our  own  great  resurection. 

Emblems  of  the  bright  and  better  land." 
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Wilberforce  said;  Lovely  flowers  are  the  smiles  of  God. 
Another  says:  Flowers  are  nature's  jewels,  with  whose 
wealth  she  decks  her  summer's  beauty.  I  loved  on  bright 
days  to  wander  forth  alone,  no,  not  alone,  for  my  little  red 
morocco  Bible  was  my  constant  companion,  and  when  tired 
of  walking,  I  would  seek  a  little  knoll  or  low-hanging  limb 
of  a  tree,  where  I  would  sit  and  read  of  the  creation  of  all 
things,  which  had  a  new  significance  to  me.  I  fancied  I 
could  see  the  wonder  and  astonishment  of  the  first  people 
when  they  beheld  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  with 
the  beautiful  stars  hanging  in  the  firmament,  and  excelling 
in  beauty  and  brilliancy  the  most  costly  diamonds,  and  they 
were  not  made  for  a  few,  but  for  all.  The  same  glorious 
sun  that  shone  on  them  was  shining  for  me  undimmed  and 
unchanged.  The  same  moon,  pale,  modest  queen  of  night, 
was  still  lading  her  garments  in  heavenly  light.  My  Bible 
taught  me  that  all  this  must  pass  away,  only  heaven  was 
enduring.  It  read,  too,  of  the  time  when  the  stars  sang  to- 
gether, of  the  birth  of  the  babe  in  Bethehem,  of  the  won- 
der of  the  shepherds  when  they  beheld  the  star  in  the  east. 
In  fancy  I  heard  the  voices  of  the  wise  men  chanting 
"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  toman."  At  such  times  the  finite  and  the  infinite  seemed 
to  clasp  hands,  and  all  our  better  nature  was  stirred  within; 
but  such  blissful  day  dreaming  could  not  go  on  forever. 
The  real  must  not  sutfer  at  the  expense  of  the  ideal.  The 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  would  warn  me  of  the  near  approach 
of  the  dinner  hour.  "Love  gives  dominion  and  wise  is 
she  who  holds  and  controls  it  carefully  "and  prayerfully." 
Some  one  has  said,  that  woman  but  half  comprehends  the 
power  she  holds;  be  that  as  it  may,  love  and  trust  were 
wonderful  factors  in  those  days.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
great  extraordinary  features  in  the  country.  But  to  one  there 
was  something  grand  in  its  very  simplicity,  pretending  to 
nothing  especially,  but  impressing  the  mind  with  its  plain, 
honest  appearance.  Frontier  life  had  its  bright  and  dark 
sides,  its  happy  and  its  sorrowful  hours,  its  contented  and 
its  homesick  days,  and  a  vein  of  the  ludicrous  pervaded  all. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise  with  so  much  "  innocence  abroad." 
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Success  and  failure  were  about  equally  balanced.  We 
were  of  the  right  age  to  meet  and  surmount  obstacles  with 
true  manly  and  womanly  courage.  The  farmer  of  to-day 
with  his  sulky  plow,  blooded  horses,  binder,  and  steam 
thresher,  would  look  with  contempt  on  the  old  plow  with 
handles,  wooden  mouldboard  and  oxen,  cradle  and  flail,  or 
horse  power,  or  our  first  reaper  even  that  we  looked  upon 
with  so  much  pride.  Now  please  pardon  me  if  I  travel 
diversely  a  moment  and  tell  you  something  of  our  first 
reaper  that  I  loved  so  well  to  ride  upon  and  drive,  some- 
times two,  three  or  four  horses,  as  the  case  required.  I 
never  felt  more  independent  than  when  sweeping  down  the 
golden  grain.  I  composed  a  little  song  and  sang  it  almost 
continuously,  but  I  never  saw  it  in  print,  consequently  I 
forgot  it,  but  there  was  Something  in  it  about  the  humility 
of  the  heavy  and  unresisting  wheat  heads  and  the  flowers 
that  grew  between.  I  talked  to  the  horses  and  I  talked  to 
the  grain,  but  they  never  told  of  me.  "Nature  never  did 
betray  the  heart  that  loved  her."  One  day  I  started  into  a 
forty-acre  field  alone,  the  men  were  soon  to  follow  and  bind 
up  the  grain.  1  had  but  just  got  the  old  self -rake  started 
when  I  ran  on  to  a  stone  that  held  the  sickle  and  platform 
fast;  I  got  down  from  the  high  seat,  stood  on  the  back  end  of 
the  platform  where  I  found  I  could  lift  the  front  of  the 
platform  by  tetering  on  the  back  end,  but  how  was  I  to 
stand  there  and  teter  and  drive  the  team  over  at  the  same 
time?  My  lines  were  far  too  short  to  reach  to  where  I  was 
standing,  I  did  what  none  of  you  men  could  have  done,  I 
took  off  my  apron  and  cied  the  strings  to  the  lines,  spoke  to 
the  horses,  and  went  over  nice  as  could  be;  that  is  one  time 
when  my  weight  was  a  great  advantage  to  me;  perhaps 
some  of  you  are  wondering  what  I  would  have  done  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  apron?  I  can't  tell,  but  presume  some 
other  garment  would  have  suffered,  for  when  a  woman 
will,  she  will,  and  you  can  depend  upon  it,  but  this  is 
not  forty  years  ago,  I  will  return  to  that  time  and  tell  you 
we  would  have  looked  upon  the  sulky  plow  as  a  fine  road 
cart,  the  binder  would  have  appeared  as  a  chariot,  and  the 
steam  thresher  like  a  locomotive  and  palace  car:  but  the 
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rich  alluvial  soil  was  a  great  incentive  to  industry,  and  we 
had  the  best  tools  of  the  age  to  work  with.  We  realized 
that  they  were  far  superior  to  the  implements  our  forefath- 
ers had  used,  forty  years  before,  and  if  any  one  to-day  is 
disposed  to  ridicule  them,  all  I  will  say  to  him  is,  just  stop 
and  try  to  imagine  what  they  will  be  using  forty  years 
from  now,  for  be  it  remembered  we  are  an  aggressive  peo- 
ple. Our  first  garden  was  a  mile  and  three-quarters  away, 
that  was  the  nearest  fenced  and  broken  ground  we  could  get, 
fenced  houses  were  unknown.  Our  door  yard  reached 
to  Fox  Lake,  and  from  there  to  Waupun  and  Beaver  Dam. 
On  sultry  days  the  mosquitoes  were  a  perfect  torture;  as 
daylight  faded  they  would  come  with  their  ceaseless  tunes, 
always  pitched  in  a  minor  key,  then  we  would  start  a  smoke 
at  each  corner  of  the  house,  which  was  a  signal  for  the 
cattle  that  would  seem  to  come  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth,  they  would  rush  frantically  into  the  smoke  to  try 
and  free  themselves  from  their  tormentors,  they  would  hook 
and  jam  each  other  against  the  house  until  it  would  shake  on 
its  foundation  and  every  owner  had  a  different  sounding  bell, 
which,  with  the  mournful  hum  of  the  mosquitoes,  made 
night  grandly  and  grotesquely  hideous.  Sleep,  under  those 
circumstances,  was  not  the  most  refreshing,  and  when  I 
hear  a  person  tell  of  being  kept  awake  all  night  by  a  real 
or  imaginary  mosquito  I  wonder  what  they  would  have 
done  under  these  circumstances,  but  I  presume  they  would 
have  bathed  their  faces  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  as  I  did, 
and  slept  when  it  was  impossible  to  stay  awake.  On  clear, 
bright  nights  we  were  quite  comfortable.  We  had  no  bed- 
steads, so  spread  five  beds  on  the  floor  at  night,  and  if  the 
weather  was  fine  put  them  out  of  doors  on  a  pile  of  brush 
in  the  morning;  if  stormy,  we  piled  them  in  one  corner  of 
the  room.  All  the  bed  springs  we  had  were  what  we  got 
from  the  lose  oak  fioor.  This  mode  of  procedure  played 
sad  havoc  with  feather  beds  and  star  and  double-Irish 
chain  quilts,  which  were  the  housewife's  pride.  Still  there 
was  much  to  enjoy.  On  pleasant  nights  we  were  soothed 
to  slumber  by  the  muffled  drum  of  the  partridge  and  the 
plaintive  song  of  the  whip-poor-will  and  aroused  in  the 
21— A.  s. 
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morning  by  the  unmusical  voice  of  the  wild  chanticleer, 
but  we  were  young  and  life  was  sweet  as  a  poet's  dream. 
The  hardest  problem  for  us  to  solve  was  the  water  problem. 
We  drew  all  we  used  in  barrels  or  carried  it  in  pails,  and 
it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  just  as  we  were  about  to 
prepare  a  meal,  these  same  uncanny  cattle,  that  appeared 
to  be  scrubs  from  every  herd  on  the  earth,  would  come  and 
you  would  find  the  water  spilled  or  drank  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, no  matter  how  high  a  barricade  you  had  built  around 
the  barrels  with  yokes.  There  was  one  old  cow  that  I  often 
longed  to  see  in  the  beef  barrel,  like  some  people  that  never 
look  good  on  account  of  their  actions.  I  often  think  they 
might  look  good  in  heaven.  This  old  cow  wore  a  bell,  but 
she  had  learned  the  knack  of  carrying  it  against  her  head 
and  going  stealthily  so  as  not  to  ring  it.  She  would  have 
everything  eaten  that  was  left  outside  the  door  before 
you  would  know  she  was  there.  Many  a  time  I  have 
had  to  take  a  pail,  on  her  account,  and  go  halfv  a 
mile  to  get  water  to  get  a  meal  with.  But  how  deli- 
cious that  water  would  taste  after  drinking  that  which 
had  stood  in  a  whiskey  barrel  in  the  sun  two  or  three 
days.  The  men  all  claimed  that  nothing  but  a  whiskey 
barrel  would  answer  for  water,  for  that  was  a  panacea  for 
all  ills  —  a  theory  I  practiced  but  never  believed.  They, 
however,  were  about  the  only  barrel  we  could  get;  molasses 
and  vinegar  barrels  didn't  seem  to  get  empty,  but  somehow 
empty  whiskey  barrels  were  plenty.  There  was  one  good 
in  them,  besides  keeping  off  fever  and  ague,  which  I  ad- 
mitted. It  was  this:  you  might  let  the  water  stand  weeks 
in  one  of  those  barrels  and  there  would  never  be  any  insects 
in  it;  the  poor  little  wiggler  was  excluded. 

There  was  a  well  on  the  marsh,  dug  for  the  benefit  of 
teamsters,  that  afforded  good  water.  I  often  took  the  oxen 
and  went  there  to  fill  a  barrel,  until  some  malicious  person 
put  a  dead  pig  in  the  well;  and  as  we  had  no  inquest  to  tell 
what  the  pig  died  of,  we  thought  best  to  go  to  a  living 
spring  two  miles  away.  And  I  well  recollect  one  occasion, 
when  we  had  sent  a  man  with  oxen  and  wagon  with  two 
barrels  to  this  living  spring,  and  after  two  hours  of  patient 
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•waiting  saw  the  oxen  come  running  home  with  the  forward 
wheels  minus  all  else.  Did  we  fume  and  scold  about  the 
accident  ?  Oh,  no!  What  would  have  been  the  use  ?  The 
result  of  spilled  water  is  much  the  same  as  spilled  milk, 
neither  did  we  go  without  our  dinner,  we  had  plenty  of 
milk.  Mr.  Warren  had  mortgaged  a  part  of  the  farm  to 
get  two  cows,  and  I  milked  them  and  stirred  the  cream  in 
a  stone  jar  with  a  shingle,  and  worked  the  butter  in  a  tin 
pan.  I  sometimes  blistered  my  hands,  but  what  of  that  ? 
they  always  got  well  again,  and  I  had  no  piano  to  practice 
on,  now  don't  forget  that  my  experience  was  the  expnceriee 
of  all,  or  nearly  so.  I  think  we  had  more  gratitude  in  our 
hearts  then  than  now  with   all  our  blessings.      For 

"  We  thanked  God,  for  mercies  ever  new, 

At  dawn  and  vesper  hours, 
The  early  and  the  later  dew, 

The  sunshine  and  the  showers. 
For  many  a  fireside  thrill  of  love, 

For  many  a  joyous  lay, 
For  peace  that  emblemed  peace  above, 

We  thanked  God  every  day." 

Our  first  crop  of  wheat  was  three  acres  that  Mr.  Warren 
harvested  for  half;  we  threshed  it  with  an  ox  tread  power; 
he  spread  the  wheat  on  the  ground  and  drove  the  oxen 
around  on  it,  and  the  driver  worked  harder  than  the  oxen; 
there  has  been  an  improvement  in  tread  powers  since  then ;  we 
borrowed  an  old  fanning  mill  some  one  had  imported,  and 
set  it  on  abed  quilt  to  clean  the  wheat;  and  I  turned  the  mill; 
there  has  been  an  improvement  in  fanning  mills  since 
then.  When  our  people  were  done  breaking  that  season 
they  turned  their  oxen  out  on  the  prairie  for  a  rest,  and 
hired  themselves  out,  about  five  miles  from  home,  to  work  in 
harvest.  The  oxen  had  been  accustomed  to  being  watered 
every  day,  consequently  when  turned  loose  they  nearly 
famished,  as  there  was  no  standing  water  near.  I  have 
told  you  the  people  were  nearly  all  alike,  but  there  were 
two  exceptions,  one  was  an  aristocratic  woman  who  lived 
east  of  us,  the  other  was  an  aristocratic  man  living  north 
of  us.     Now  this  man  couldn't  go  anywhere  without  going 
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past  our  door,  at  least  that  is  the  way  it  appeared,  and  we 
couldn't  go  any  where  without  going  past  where  this 
woman  lived.  One  day  the  oxen  came  home  very  thirsty, 
and  I  being  full  of  experiment  and  adventures,  decided  to 
yoke  up  all  four  of  the  teams  and  go  to  the  well  and  water 
them,  and  bring  home  a  barrel  of  water  to  use.  The  men 
would  be  away  all  the  week  and  I  thought  this  a  much 
better  plan  than  to  carry  it  in  pails;  the  women  remon- 
strated, but  I  wasn't  to  be  persuaded;  I  hitched  the  brindle 
ones  on  the  sleigh  and  started.  My  husband's  sister  was 
afraid  of  cattle,  but  she  wanted  to  go  with  me,  so  followed 
along  behind;  there  was  no  curb  to  the  well  and  the  water 
had  to  be  drawn  with  a  pole  and  pail.  Well,  before  I  got 
those  eight  head  of  cattle  satisfied  and  the  barrel  filled,  I 
realized  what  I  had  undertaken.  I  wouldn't  seem  to  get 
my  pail  emptied  into  the  trough  before  the  water  would 
disappear.  I  never  saw  but  one  class  of  animals  that  could 
drink  as  much  as  oxen,  and  that  was  the  class  that  emptied 
the  whiskey  barrels  for  us. 

My  aristocratic  neighbor  saw  me  in  my  experiment,  for 
she  told  how  I  let  all  the  oxen  go  but  the  brindle  ones,  and 
piled  their  yokes  upon  the  sleigh  behind  the  water  barrels 
and  actually  rode  home  on  them.  She  said  she  always 
knew  from  the  first  that  Mrs.  Warren  didn't  amount  to 
much,  and  when  she  saw  her  driving  oxen  she  was  sure  of 
it.  She  tried  to  find  out  where  I  had  been  brought  up;  I 
sent  her  word  that  I  never  knew  anything  about  oxen  until 
I  came  west;  her  disgust  was  terrible  and  she  didn't  speak 
to  me  for  three  months,  but  that  didn't  hurt  as  much  as  it 
would  to  have  seen  the  cattle  go  thirsty.  At  another  time 
I  hurt  the  aristocratic  brother  who  caught  me  coming  home 
with  a  barrel  of  water  when  a  shower  had  struck  me,  it  had 
passed  quickly,  but  had  drenched  me  thoroughly,  I  had  on 
a  new  calico  dress  made  from  six  and  a  ha]f  yards  that  I 
bought  of  William  E.  Smith  when  he  was  clerking  for  Mr. 
Mann  at  Fox  Lake.  I  was  thinking  of  what  a  ludicrous 
appearance  I  was  making  standing  on  the  sleigh  swinging 
the  huge  whip,  with  the  starch  all  out  of  my  bonnet,  apron 
and  dress,  my  clothes  clinging  to  me,  not  like  a  vine,  but 
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more  like  the  paper  on  the  wall.  I  must  have  looked  as 
though  I  was  fresh  from  the  hand  of  the  sculptor.  Just 
then  my  aristocratic  friend  put  in  an  appearance,  he  was 
too  polite  to  say  anything  about  my  occupation,  but  was 
very  solicitous  about  my  health,  I  assured  him  I  never  took 
cold  and  he  passed  by.  We  made  our  bread  in  those  days 
from  winter  wheat  flour,  and  that  is  one  article  that  has 
not  been  improved  by  Yankee  inventions.  Still  the  mills 
of  to-day  will  make  as  good  flour  from  inferior  wheat.  We 
had  no  mill  nearer  than  Horicon,  twenty  miles  away,  and  it 
was  thought  a  poor  excuse  of  a  man  that  couldn't  go  to  mill 
and  back  the  same  day  and  get  a  grist  —  what  if  he  did  take  a 
piece  off  from  each  end  of  the  night?  And  it  was  considered 
a  poorer  excuse  of  a  woman  that  couldn't  care  for  everything 
in  his  absence;  we  had  no  roller  mills  or  roller  rinks;  didn't 
need  to  skate  or  dance  for  exercise  in  order  to  be  healthy; 
much  of  our  calling  on  friends  was  done  when  we  had  to 
borrow.  The  chief  article  borrowed  was  flour;  we  were 
always  careful  not  to  go  where  the  people  were  owing  us, 
or  we  them,  and  sometimes  in  consequence  had  to  go  some 
distance.  Our  nearest  neighbor  was  half  a  mile  away, 
and  that  was  my  aristocratic  friend,  who  passed  by  on  the 
other  side.  I  remember  one  occasion  distinctly  when  the 
men  were  very  busy,  and  we  were  out  of  flour,  and  there 
was  no  nearer  place  to  go  than  an  old  English  family  two 
miles  away;  I  was  delighted,  for  I  loved  dearly  to  walk 
through  the  oak  openings  and  call  on  these  dear  old  people, 
and  hear  them  tell  of  their  old  home  in  England.  I  had 
my  favorite  trees,  too,  and  nooks,  all  along  the  way.  I  took 
my  pillow  case  and  started,  don't  smile,  for  we  had  no 
paper  sacks  or  any  other,  except  large  bags  that  were 
always  in  use,  and  my  pillow  case  was  clean  as  cleansed 
water  and  home-made  soap  could  make  it.  I  made  quite  a 
call,  and  stopped  on  my  way  home  to  admire  my  forest 
giants  and  listen  to  the  music  of  their  whispering  leaves. 
I  hoped  the  woodman  would  spare  them,  but  if  their  giant 
frames  must  be  laid  low,  I  hoped  they  might  find  a  place  in 
the  foundation  of  some  honorable  edifice.  Civilization, 
however,  crowded  them  out,  as  it  has  many   other  good 
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things.    I  never  pass  that  way  even  now,  without  trying  to 
locate  them.     We  labored  early  and  late,  what  matters  if 
our  hands  were   sunburned  and  hard  with  toil?    So   much 
the  better,  for  the  man  or  woman  with  soft  white  hands  in 
those  days  would  have  been  looked  upon  with  suspicion.    It 
is  not  so  now,  justice   decided  then.     I  was  often  attacked 
with  a  desire  for  invention,    and  once   I  remember  the 
particular    desire    of  my  heart    was   some    flowered  oil- 
cloth, I  had  in  some   way  got  in  my  possession,   some  yel- 
low ochre,    Paris   green,   Venetian  red  and  a  little  white 
lead,  oil  and  lampblack  and  when  one  of  those  spells  was  on 
I  took  a  large   linen  sheet,  spun  and  woven  by  one  of  my 
ancestors,  tacked  it  to  the  chamber  floor  and  proceeded  to 
decorate  it.     Marks  of  my  folly  may  still  be  seen  on  the 
chamber  floor  of  the  old  house.     If  I  had  this  linen  sheet 
now  it  would  take  many  yards  of  oil-cloth  to  get  it  from 
me.     I  afterward  painted  red  and  green  flowers  on  my  bed- 
room floor  in  the  old  house,  which  also  may  still  be  seen 
around  the  outer  edges.     When  we  were  in  need  of  lum- 
ber we  cut  down  a  tree  and  drew  it  to  Brown's  mill,  a  little 
saw  mill  run  by  water  power.     It  was  not  a  modern  mill 
run  by  an  engine  with  steam  condenser  to  keep  the  ice  out 
of  the  pond  so  as  to  float  the  logs  in  mid-winter.     Neither 
did  it  have  an  endless  chain  to  carry  the  logs  into  the  mill, 
with  iron  niggars  to  lielp  roll  them  onto  the  carriage;  it 
didn't  have  a  seven  saw  gang,  edger  or  trimmer,  or  live 
rollers  to  carry  the  lumber  away;  neither  did  it  cut  from 
forty  to  sixty  thousand  feet  a  day,  like  one  I  saw  not  long 
ago,  but  it  cut  all  we  had  and  cut  all  we  needed.     Many  of 
the  people  could  not  afford  a  wagon,  so  managed  to  use 
sleighs  all  summer.     They  were  made   with  wide  runners 
and  after  they  were  worn  smooth  would  glide  over  the 
prairie  grass   almost  as   well   as   they  would  over  snow. 
Nearly  every  one  used  them,  especially  to   draw  water. 
Those  that  could  not  get  runners  for   sleighs   cut  down 
crotched  trees  and  trimmed  and  hewed  them  into  the  shape 
of  a  V.     The  sharp  end  was  made  to  turn  up,  holes  were 
made  in  the  sides  and  a  seat  or  seats  erected  and  then  it 
was  ready  for  use.     There  was  no  harm  in  worshipping  it 
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for  it  was  not  in  the  likeness  of  anything,  it  was  indeed  a 
thing  without  a  name  until  a  peculiar  looking  widow,  with- 
a  peculiar  looking  yoke  of  oxen,  came  among  us  with  one/ 
then  some  wag  christened  it  ''godivil,"  which  name  clung 
to  it  ever  after.  The  following  winter  was  spent  in  getting 
out  logs  for  rails  and  visiting  evenings.  We  had  onel 
donation  party  for  a  minister  that  preached  all  around.  ^  -^ 
The  donation  was  held  in  the  country,  about  four  mile^' 
from  us,  but  everyone  must  go.  Of  course  the  distance' 
was  nothing.  We  had  a  yoke  of  white  or  roan  oxen  we^ 
called  roadsters.  They  were  Durhams,  which  means  Short- 
horns now.  They  were  very  smart,  one  man  declared  they 
kicked  his  hat  off  when  he  stood  in  front  of  them.  W© 
drove  them  to  the  donation,  where  we  saw  a  great  variety" 
not  only  of  edibles  but  of  dress.  Nearly  every  state  in  the 
Union  was  represented  in  its  own  peculiar  style.  I  worei  a 
pink  plaid  wool  delaine,  made  low  neck  and  short  sleeves,  and 
was  never  more  comfortable.  What  if  it  was  in  February 
and  the  mercury  below  zero,  with  the  snow  two  feet  deep? 
We  bundled  up  to  ride,  and  the  old  log  house  was  well 
warmed  up  when  we  got  there.  Mr.  Warren  took  a  bag  of 
wheat  and  I  took  something  for  the  supper.  When  we 
wanted  to  visit  any  of  our  neighbors  evenings,  or  they  us, 
we  would  hitch  up  the  cattle,  put  a  bundle  of  hay  on  the 
sleigh,  get  aboard  and  strike  a  bee  line  for  wherever  we 
wanted  to  go.  When  we  arrived  we  would  unhook  the 
chains,  release  the  cattle  and  leave  them  to  munch  the 
sweet  wild  hay  while  we  spent  the  evening  chatting,  call- 
ing up  reminiscences  of  bygone  days,  reading  selections  or 
singing  familiar  pieces.  But  when  spring  came  the  line 
between  dooryard  and  barnyard  was  hard  to  find.  This 
was  a  great  annoyance  to  an  eastern  woman.  There  was  a 
great  amount  of  hay  and  straw  scattered;  I  found  that 
after  it  thawed  awhile  there  was  a  body  of  ice  underneath 
and  I  hit  upon  a  plan  at  once.  The  men  were  busy  split- 
ting rails  and  did  not  need  the  team,  and  at  breakfast  the 
following  morning  I  asked  if  I  could  take  the  oxen  and 
sleigh  that  day?  Oh,  yes;  but  as  I  feared,  manlike,  the 
inevitable  question  came,  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
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them?  I  simply  and  sweetly  replied,  Oh,  just  use  them  a 
little.  I  was  ahead,  but  kept  thinking  how  nice  it 
would  be  if  one's  husband  would  only  trust  one  a  little, 
and  I  resolved  then  and  there  if  I  ever  found  a  man 
that  didn't  ask  that  question,  I  would  work  to  have  him 
pensioned,  and  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory  when  he 
died  and  when  I  found  a  woman  that  never  said.  There,  I 
told  you  so!  I  would  place  her  by  the  side  of  him  and  she 
should  share  the  monument,  but  I  have  never  been  called 
upon  to  order  the  monument.  However,  soon  as  the  men  got 
away  to  work,  I  got  my  team  out  and  commenced  drawing 
this  stuff  away,  I  only  took  it  a  few  rods  onto  some  break- 
ing, I  worked  very  cautiously,  for  I  expected  every  minute 
miy  aristocratic  friend  would  be  passing  the  house,  that 
man  was  the  plague  of  my  life,  and  sure  enough,  just  as 
I  had  got  my  dress  turned  up  and  my  husband's  overshoes 
on,  and  had  got  nicely  at  work,  I  heard  his  soft,  pleasant, 
Good  morning;  no  use  of  figuring  not  to  see  him,  he  would 
persist  in  talking  if  you  kept  your  back  toward  him,  he 
seemed  to  be  very  much  surprised  to  find  me  thus  engaged, 
he  claimed  to  be  a  retired  merchant,  sported  a  gold  headed 
cane,  tall  fur  hat  and  black  broadcloth.  He  said  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  remonstrate  with  me,  his  voice  trembled  when 
he  said:  I  would  break  myself  down,  and  die  young  and 
leave  my  husband  alone,  or  compel  hina  to  seek  another 
companion,  a  privilege  he  has  never  had,  however.  The  pic- 
ture did  look  dark,  but  my  dooryard  looked  worse.  When 
my  men  folks  came  to  dinner,  they  found  it  ready,  and 
when  night  came,  they  found  I  had  taken  away  seventeen 
loads,  small  ones,  of  course;  they  also  found  a  bed  of  ice  that 
looked  fine  after  I  had  rinsed  it  with  water  saved  from  the 
washing,  and  I  am  alive  to  tell  the  story  forty  years  hence; 
but  what  was  my  astonishment,  when  I  awakened  next 
morning  to  find  it  had  been  raining,  and  had  disolved  my 
ice  bed;  and  looked  nearly  as  bad  as  ever,  my  ice,  that  had 
delighted  me  more  than  the  ice  palace  at  St.  Paul,  had 
gone  like  a  vanished  hope,  I  decided  to  leave  the  rest  to  fer- 
tilize the  summer  grass,  my  work  in  the  house  was 
light,  and  our  people  were  ready  to  build  a  fence  of  the  rails 
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they  had  been  splitting.  I  watched  them  put  the  chains 
around  five  rails  and  draw  them  into  position.  I  begged 
the  privilege  of  doing  that  to  help  them,  and  got  it.  I 
could  drive  the  team  and  have  the  five  rails  put  where 
they  wanted  them,  and  the  new  fence  around  the  eighty 
was  a  never-failing  source  of  delight.  All  through  the 
winter  we  had  meetings,  which  we  enjoyed  very  much,  and 
thus  I  have  given  you  an  occasional  glimpse  of  every-day 
life  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight,  and  only 
a  glimpse,  for  the  half  cannot  be  told.  I  shall  leave  you  to 
discern  the  difference  between  then  and  now — make  your 
own  comparisons.  In  all,  we  were  doing  more  than  we 
knew.  We  were  building  better  than  we  thought,  for  all 
that  Wisconsin  is  to-day  it  owes  to  these  small  beginnings. 
We  had  no  churches,  but  we  worked  for  them,  and  you 
have  them  to  day.  We  had  no  colleges,  but  we  worked  for 
them,  and  you  have  them  to-day.  And  we  might  continue 
to  enumerate  blessings  that  we  are  now  enjoying  as  a  result 
of  the  hard,  honest  toil  and  industry  of  forty  years  ago. 
We  worshiped  and  trusted  in  God  as  truly  then  as  now.  If 
we  did  worship  in  a  school-house  and  wear  sunbonnets  and 
coarse  shoes,  we  sang  the  good  old-fashioned  songs  in  as 
much  of  a  devotional  spirit  as  we  do  now.  Fourth  of  July, 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  came  and  went  the  same  as 
now.  We  did  not  have  as  costly  presents,  but  we  had  the 
mother's  smile  and  cheery  laugh  and  the  father's  blessing. 
And  what  hand  can  braid,  hem  and  stitch  like  mother's? 
whether  on  cotton  or  silk,  and  she  did  it  then  as  now;  it 
was  mother  who  brought  forth  the  Messiah,  amid  the  over- 
tures of  angels;  it  is  mother  who  sits  as  queen  of  home  in 
palace  or  hovel  —  it  was  the  same  in  our  humble  homes  of 
forty  years  ago,  and  is  unchanged  to-day.  It  is  not  this 
wealth  that  we  squander  in  costly  gifts  that  makes  Christ- 
mas a  hallelujah.  I  suppose  they  bet,  lost,  and  won,  on 
elections  the  same  then  as  now,  but  we  don't  remember  ever 
to  having  heard  of  men  being  trundling  in  wheelbarrows, 
or  of  women  keeping  silence  seven  days  to  pay  a  wager 
or  of  the  people  squandering  enough  money  in  betting  to 
have  provided  all  the  poor  in  the  universe  with  a  right 
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royal  good  dinner.  I  suppose  the  women  were  interested 
in  how  the  ladies  at  the  white  house  did  their  hair  and 
draped  their  dresses.  I  don't  remember  whether  they  al- 
lowed the  president  to  dance  at  the  inaugural  ball  or  not, 
but  presume  they  did ;  they  did  wonder  then  as  now  what 
the  first  lady  in  the  land  would  do  and  say  to  distin- 
guish herself,  but  I  for  one  feel  willing  to  take  the 
chances,  inasmuch  as  the  white  house  has  always  been 
filled  with  beauty,  grace,  virtue  and  common  sense,  it  is 
safe  to  say  we  can  well  imitate  and  emulate  the  coming 
lady.  Forty  years  ago  there  was  an  evil  in  the  land,  and 
the  finger  of  the  Almighty  was  upon  the  pulse  of  the  nation; 
slavery  died,  there  is  an  evil  in  the  land  to-day  of  greater 
magnitude;  the  finger  of  the  Almighty  is  again  upon  the 
pulse  of  the  nation;  we  wait  to  see  results.  Forty  years 
ago  with  its  privileges,  opportunities  and  hardships  is  in 
oblivion,  now  is  here,  let  us  improve  it  the  best  we  can 
and  go  our  way  rejoicing  and  singing: 

"  Of  the  beautiful  hills  where  the  blest  have  trod, 

Since  the  years  when  the  earth  was  new: 
Where  our  fathers  gazed  on  the  field  of  God, 

In  the  vale  we  are  journeying  through. 
We  have  seen  these  hills  in  their  brightness  rise, 

When  the  world  was  black  below; 
And  we've  felt  the  thrill  of  immortal  eyes, 

In  the  night  of  our  darkest  woe. 

Our  arms  were  weak,  yet  we  would  not  fling 

To  our  feet,  this  load  of  ours; 
The  winds  of  spring  to  the  valleys  did  sing. 

And  the  earth  replied  with  flowers. 
Thus  we  learned  in  our  wintry  way. 

How  a  mightier  arm  controls; 
That  the  breath  of  God  on  our  lives  will  play 

Till  time  to  eternity  rolls." 
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Friday,  9  A.  M. 

President  Mitchell  in  the  chair. 

The  committee  on  Resolutions  presented  the  following  re- 
port: 

Your  committee  having  had  under  consideration  resolution  No.  1,  in  re- 
gard to  railroad  connections,  recommend  the  following  substitute,  to  wit: 

Whereas,  It  is  apparent  that  railroad  connections  of  competing  lines  are 
not  made  in  many  instances  where  it  is  possible,  thereby  greatly  inconven- 
iencing the  public,  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  legislature  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  same,  and,  if  practical,  to 
empower  the  Railroad  Commissioner  to  act  with  the  various  railroad  com- 
panies and  arrange  schedules  of  time,  so  as  to  accommodate  the  public,  at 
the  same  time  having  due  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  various  railroad 
companies. 

Your  committee  also  recommend  that  the  resolution  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
semination of  silk  culture  in  the  state,  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Alex  A.  Arnold, 

N.  D.  Fratt, 

Eph.  Beaumont, 

Committee. 

The  President  —  The  committee  also  report  back  without 
recommendation  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  advancement  in  dairying  and  other  animal 
industries  in  the  state,  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  the  drainage 
funds  of  the  state  should  be  particularly  well  husbanded  and  economized, 
that  the  same  should  be  used  exclusively  in  the  most  efficient  manner  to 
encourage  and  promote  the  reclamation  of  all  the  swamps  and  overflowed 
lands  of  the  state  as  far  as  practical,  as  contemplated  by  the  act  of  con- 
gress, ceding  such  lands  to  the  state  for  that  purpose,  passed  September  30, 
1850, 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  said  interests  we  appoint  Hon.  C.  F.  Mohr  of  the 
assembly,  Hon.  William  Miller  of  the  senate,  Hiram  Smith,  esq.,  of  the 
University  Agricultural  Committee;  Thomas  L.  Newton,  esq.,  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  and  William  H.  Morrison,  esq.,  of  the  Farmers'  In- 
stitute, or  their  appointees,  a  committee  to  consider  this  subject  and  to 
plan  and  prepare  proper  bills  to  be  submitted  to  the  present  legislature  in 
furtherance  of  said  object  as  soon  as  practical. 

Mr.  Fratt  —  That  was  handed  in  this  morning  after  a  part 
of  us  had  gone  away,  and  we  had  no  time  to  consider  it, 
therefore  we  report  it  back  without  recommendation. 

Mr.  Allen  —  Does  anybody  know  the  amount  of  funds 
available  for  that  purpose  ? 
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Mr.  Owen  —  There  are  some  funds  on  hand  and  more  com.- 
ing  from  Washington,  and  the  question  is  how  they  shall 
be  appropriated.  Most  has  gone  to  towns  without  any  di- 
rections how  it  should  be  used,  and  the  object  is  to  interest 
the  people  of  the  state  and  devise  a  better  plan  for  their  dis- 
bursement, so  as  to  keep  it  from  being  used  for  other  pur- 
poses.   I  move  that  the  resolution  pass. 

The  motion  was  carried  and  the  resolution  adopted. 


GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  FARM. 
Hon.  J.  B.  McCOY,  Platteville,  Wis. 

I  shall  not  attempt,  during  the  brief  time  allotted  me,  to 
cover  all,  or  even  half,  the  ground  coming  under  the  com- 
prehensive title,  *' General  Farm  Management."  The  sub- 
ject is  a  vast  one,  and  to  touch  even  upon  the  more  salient 
features  of  the  theme,  would  require  a  paper  of  much 
greater  length  than  I  have  the  time  or  ability  to  write. 
And  I  am  afraid,  that  after  what  the  able  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen preceding  me  have  said,  and  the  impressive  way 
they  have  said  it,  that  my  talk  will  sound  like  a  twice  told 
tale,  vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man.  However,  hav- 
ing been  invited  to  tell  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  something 
about  the  management  of  their  business,  I  will  attempt, 
without  ornament  or  flourish,  to  perform  the  task  assigned 
me.  Everything  relating  to  the  farm  has  been  so  thor- 
oughly, and,  in  many  cases,  scientifically  discussed  by  lead- 
ing, practical  men  of  our  state  and  from  good  talent  out- 
side, that  it  would  seem  that  there  was  nothing  left  unsaid. 
The  state  has  responded  nobly  to  every  call  made  upon  her 
for  encouragement  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  we  may  well  feel  proud  of  the  advanced  position 
she  has  attained  with  sister  states,  as  to  agricultural  pros- 
perity, and  every  good  citizen  of  the  state  must  feel  a  com- 
mendable pride  at  the  degree  of  intelligence,  culture  and 
refinement  that  grace  so  many  of  our  Wisconsin  farmers' 
homes. 
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That  the  effort  put  forth,  the  agitation,  and  general  dis- 
cussion, of  the  farming  interests  of  the  state,  has  resulted 
in  much  good  to  our  farmers  and  their  families,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged. Yet,  there  are  hosts  of  farmers  who  seem  to 
think  that  all  that  has  been  said,  is  simply  idle  talk  and 
only  fit  to  amuse  the  talker.  They  are  satisfied  to  move 
along  in  their  old  way,  and  among  this  class  we  find  the 
sore-footed,  weary,  long-faced  plodder,  who  does  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  general  prosperity,  or  move  in  the  class  of 
thrifty,  prosperous  farmers.  From  these  old  fogy  notions, 
our  farmers  must  soon  depart  or  they  will  be  left  far  behind 
the  demands  of  the  times.  Thoughtful,  systematic  effort  in 
directing  farm  work,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  insure  suc- 
cess. First,  the  farm  must  be  so  managed,  that  each  part 
must  ordinarily  yield  a  fair  compensation  and  profit,  for, 
as  I  understand  it  (after  thirty  years  of  experience),  profit 
is  the  desired  result  of  the  investment,  and  any  branch  of 
the  farm,  which  after  being  thoroughly  tested,  produces 
only  toil  and  drudgery,  without  any  cash  or  comfort,  should 
be  discontinued.  Before  a  farmer  plants  a  field,  or  an  acre 
of  ground,  or  undertakes  to  raise  a  hoof  of  stock,  he  should 
first  calculate  how  much  will  it  cost  to  raise  it,  how  long 
will  he  have  to  wait  for  returns,  and  what  will  the  probable 
returns  be  in  cash,  and  if,  after  thus  weighing  the  matter 
well  and  giving  it  a  fair  estimate,  as  to  probable  cost  and 
returns,  he  finds  that  the  balance  is  likely  to  be  on  the 
debit  side  of  his  ledger,  let  him  recede  from  that  particular 
transaction.  By  thus  considering,  before  he  actually  com- 
mences the  work,  a  farmer  may  avoid  poor  investments, 
and  have  his  time  more  profitably  employed. 

A  farmer  may  make  this  rule  general,  as  to  counting  the 
cost  of  his  various  ways  of  conducting  farm  work;  for  in- 
stance, every  farmer  should  consider  the  question,  whether 
it  is  cheaper  to  keep  cattle  warm  with  an  extra  amount  of 
feed,  or  to  build  good  warm  barns  and  sheds,  and  thereby 
save,  at  least,  one-third  of  the  feed  which  would  be  required 
to  keep  them,  with  poor  or  insufficient  shelter.  Here  is  a 
question  of  easy  solution  and  thoroughly  practical.  Why 
do  not  many  of  our  farmers  get  better  prices  for  their  farm 
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products?  One  answer  will  do  for  many.  They  do  not  fill 
the  demands  of  our  markets,  as  to  quality.  In  order  to  get 
good  prices  they  must  have  good  goods.  Why  does  butter 
range  in  price  all  the  way  from  seven  to  twenty  cents  per 
pound?  Simply  because  in  the  manufacture  there  was  a 
lacji  of  proper  knowledge  and  management,  and  much  was 
of  poor  quality  when  it  could  all  have  been  made  to  bring 
the  highest  price  if  it  had  been  of  fine  quality.  The  ques- 
tion of  marketing  cattle  is  one  demanding  the  farmer's  at- 
tention and  should  be  well  considered. 

It  is  the  custom,  at  present,  for  our  farmers,  as  a  rule,  to 
sell  their  cattle  in  the  fall  or  early  winter,  without  much 
regard  to  quality  or  condition,  just  at  a  time  when  the  range 
cattle  from  the  west  are  coming  forward,  and,  in  fact,  all 
cattle  in  the  states  which  are  loosely  held,  are  being  drop- 
ped into  the  general  stampede  for  the  cattle  market,  with 
results  that  make  all  concerned  poor,  except  beef  trusts  and 
cattle  monopolies  of  Chicago,  or  other  large  cities,  I  think 
there  are  two  ways  to  manage  this  question.  First,  do  not 
ship  your  cattle  in  the  fall  or  early  winter  when  everybody 
else  is  trying  to  get  rid  of  their  cattle.  July  and  August 
are  much  better  months  than  January  or  February  to  sell 
fat  cattle.  Then  if  we  expect  geod  prices,  we  must  have 
the  quality  demanded  by  the  trade. 

Beef  making  during  the  winter  months  in  Wisconsin,  is 
a  very  expensive  business,  and,  as  a  rule,  does  not  pay.  It 
has  been  well  tried,  by  a  large  number  of  our  strong,  prac- 
tical farmers  in  this  state,  and  has  been  abandoned  by  most 
of  them.  I  think  cattle  well  kept  through  the  winter  on 
rough  feed  and  grained  some,  from  March  1st,  out  until 
grass,  will,  generally,  be  ready  for  market  in  July,  when 
prices  are  generally  as  good  at  at  any  time  in  the  yiear.  If 
they  are  not  ready  in  July,  they  can  safely  be  kept  till 
August,  and  the  quality  will  more  than  recompense  for  any 
depreciation  in  price.  But  the  farmer  must  not  expect  his 
cattle  to  fat  on  pasture  unless  it  is  good  and  no  shortage  of 
water,  or  grass  or  shade  must  be  allowed,  to  produce  good 
beef  in  a  short  seeson. 

The  raising  of  grain  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  farmer 
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may  have  bread  and  that  his  stock  may  have  winter  feed, 
and  that  all  branches  of  farming  may  be  complete;  but  as 
I  said  before,  in  this  branch  of  farming,  no  field  should  be 
planted *at  random  just  simply  because  the  field  is  there  and 
must  be  farmed,  but  should  have  that  careful  thought  as  to 
what  will  it  pay  and  what  will  be  the  best  for  the  land. 

Many  of  our  farmers  buy  too  much  farm  machinery.  It 
is  no  unfamiliar  sight  to  see  machinery  stand  in  the  field 
where  It  has  been  used  through  the  summer  until  next 
spring,  and  in  many  cases  the  man  who  owns  it,  is  paying 
interest  on  the  notes  that  he  gave  for  it.  This  can  easily 
be  remedied  and  only  requires  a  little  more  thoughtful  care 
and  cheap  shed  room.  Many  farmers  could  save  the  inter- 
est on  a  hundred  dollar  machine  note,  given  for  a  har- 
vester, by  paying  six  or  eight  dollars  to  get  his  old  one  re- 
paired, which  would  serve  him  for  three  years  longer.  The 
leaving  of  plows,  mowers,  harvesters  and  such  articles  out 
for  weeks,  in  the  sun  and  weather,  is  expensive,  and  brings 
no  profit  and  no  pleasure  in  handling. 

The  owner  and  manager  of  a  large  farm  should  not  al- 
ways have  hold  of  the  plow  handles,  and  thereby,  in  doing 
what  he  can  hire  a  good  farm  hand  to  do  at  twenty  dollars 
per  month,  lose  dollars  in  trying  to  save  pennies.  Such 
management  would  be  like  the  commanding  general  of  a 
large  army  going  into  the  ditches  to  dig,  or  into  the  ranks 
with  a  musket.  However,  the  small  farm  is  different.  The 
owner's  time  there  may  be  occupied  in  doing  much  of  the 
labor  and  no  loss  will  come  from  it.  One  of  the  points 
very  frequently  mismanaged  is  the  overstocking  of  our 
farms  with  cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  In  doing  this  the 
stock  becomes  unprofitable  and  the  land  impoverished,  and 
instead  of  having  a  fixed  time  for  converting  our  stock  into 
money  we  are  always  waiting  for  a  proper  condition  and 
never  get  it. 

Something  might  properly  be  said  on  the  subject  of  keep- 
ing cows  for  dairy  purposes  and  in  touching  that  question  I 
would  say,  apply  the  same  rule,  see  what  it  promises  and 
after  counting  the  probable  cost  and  returns,  see  whether 
you  want  to  embark  or  not.     There  is  no  more  profitable  or 
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pleasant  way  for  a  farmer  to  inform  himself  on  most  sub- 
jects which  demand  his  attention  and  relate  to  his  business 
than  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  his  intelligent  neigh- 
bor farmer.  In  so  doing  he  will  learn  how  other  good 
farmers  handle  certain  questions  and  probably  learn  just 
what  he  needs  to  know. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  let  every  farmer  take  a  little 
more  time  to  consider  before  commencing  any  important 
work  on  his  farm.  It  is  much  wiser  to  figure  on  the  proba- 
ble results  of  a  certain  line  of  work  before  you  have 
thoughtlessly  got  tangled  up  with  a  half  year's  toil,  which 
yields  only  loss  of  time,  money,  and  vexation  of  spirit.  No 
farmer  should  hasten  to  get  rich;  by  so  doing  he  is  very 
likely  to  loose  much  of  the  real  enjoyment  of  life,  and  be- 
sides, oftentimes  making  his  family  and  those  around  him 
quite  uncomfortable,  keeping  himself  in  a  needless  turmoil, 
because  he  cannot  accomplish  it,  but  rather  plan  for  com- 
fort, by  snug,  tidy  ways  of  farming.  Still  I  would  not  ob- 
ject to  this  snug  way  on  a  larger  scale,  because  the  ambi- 
tious man  could  not  be  satisfied  with  small  things.  A  small 
farm,  well  an^  judiciously  handled,  is  much  more  produc- 
tive of  joy  and  gladness  than  the  large,  unwieldy  planta- 
tion badly  managed. 


discussion. 

Mr.  John  Wise  —  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  McCoy  whether 
he  would  advise  a  farmer  to  feed  his  steers  out  of  doors  or 
stable  them  and  save  the  extra  amount  of  feed  ? 

Mr.  McCoy  —  In  answer  to  that  question,  my  experience 
has.  been  that  out  of  door  feeding  in  good  sheds  is  much 
more  profitable  and  better  than  keeping  cattle  closely  sta- 
bled or  housed.  Cattle  demand  exercise,  and  in  the  ordin- 
ary way  of  letting  cattle  run  loose  in  the  yard,  having  the 
privilege  of  going  under  good  sheds,  the  beef  is  put  on  bet- 
ter and  it  is  more  desirable  in  the  market;  they  are  better 
satisfied  with  it,  besides  in  shipping,  those  cattle  have  some 
body  and  substance  to  them;  but  you  tie  up  an  animal  and 
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keep  him  there,  and  he  becomes  soft  and  does  not  stand 
shipping.  Out  of  door  feeding  has  proven  much  the  best 
and  most  all  cattle  men  of  experience  follow  that  plan. 
Good  warm  sheds,  good  water  and  out  of  door  feeding  is 
the  best  plan  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Austin  —  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  McCoy  if  he  feeds 
them  twice  a  day  or  three  times? 

Mr.  McCoy  —  My  custom  has  been  to  feed  twice  a  day.  I 
think  that  most  of  the  feeders  give  their  cattle  enough  feed 
so  that  they  don't  generally  clean  it  up,  don't  eat  all  up  at 
one  time.  Many  of  our  best  feeders  keep  corn  in  their  feed 
troughs  all  the  time,  though  of  course  it  is  expected  to  be 
pretty  well  used  up  when  the  cattle  are  through  eating. 
Last  winter  I  fed  some  cattle  in  Grant  county.  I  under- 
took to  feed  them  ground  feed,  something  I  had  never  tried 
before,  I  always  fed  corn.  I  had  four  or  five  hundred 
bushels  of  feed  ground  and  undertook  to  feed  it  in  open 
boxes  as  I  fed  corn,  and  I  found  difficulty  right  off  and  I 
never  saw  my  way  out  of  it  clearly.  I  found  a  portion  of 
the  cattle  would  eat  too  much  of  it,  others  again  seemed 
not  to  eat  enough,  and  the  result  was  I  had  the  cattle  off 
their  feed  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  and  I  found  I  could  not 
feed  ground  feed  out  of  doors  in  open  boxes  as  I  could  corn. 
It  seems  to  me  we  have  got  to  feed  ground  feed  properly  and 
judiciously.  Cattle  must  be  so  arranged  that  each  one  can 
be  fed  separately  and  a  certain  amount. 

Mr.  Adams  —  Is  there  any  profit  in  raising  three  year  old 
steers? 

Mr.  McCoy  — My  judgment  is  that  the  most  profitable 
time  to  turn  a  steer  is  to  let  him  go  the  third  winter,  and 
not  keep  him  through.  I  think  with  the  good  breeds  of 
cattle  we  have  now,  we  can  make  as  large  cattle  as  the 
market  demands.  However,  if  we  a.-e  going  to  keep  ovep 
until  the  third  winter  or  until  summer,  as  I  have  suggested 
in  my  paper,  it  might  be  well  sometimes  to  let  them  run  un- 
til three  years  old,  but  I  find  that  most  two  year  olds,  if 
well  handled,  are  fit  for  the  market  the  summer  after  they 
are  two  years  old.  I  think  that  it  is  not  profitable  to  keep 
cattle  over  the  third  winter  as  a  rule. 
33— A.  S. 
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Mr.  Goodrich  —  How  about  their  horns? 

Mr.  McCoy — That  is  a  question  I  am  not  very  familiar 
with,  I  will  just  say  on  that  subject  I  have  made  my  own 
mind  up  in  regard  to  it,  and  I  would  say  to  the  farmers 
generally,  that  if  they  want  cattle  without  horns  there  are 
plenty  of  good  breeds  of  cattle  that  don't  have  horns  and 
are  fully  as  good  beef.  If  they  want  to  raise  cattle  with- 
out horns  I  say  let  our  farmers  get  that  stock.  I  don't 
really  like  this  system  of  dehorning  cattle;  it  seems  to  me 
barbarous  to  some  extent,  and  I  don't  believe  it  is  the 
proper  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Robbins  —  I  have  had  a  little  experience,  too,  in  keep- 
ing cattle  and  feeding  hogs,  and  I  would  like  to  have  a 
inan  tell  me  if  he  has  fed  any  steers  this  winter  and  kept 
account  of  the  flesh,  and  fat  he  put  on  them,  the  amount  it 
cost  to  put  it  on.  and  what  he  got  for  his  corn,  that  is,  the 
price.  I  think  I  have  fed  a  thousand  bushels  of  corn  that 
didn't  net  me  ten  cents  a  bushel  this  year,  near  the  city  of 
Platteville.  I  am  not  a  very  good  feeder.  I  admit.  One 
year  I  sold  two  year  olds,  and  three  year  olds,  and  year- 
lings, that  went  in  the  same  car,  I  got  the  same  price  for 
them,  but  the  only  animals  I  made  anything  out  of  were 
my  yearlings;  they  were  about  eighteen  months  old.  My 
heaviest  three  year  olds  didn't  exceed  eighteen  hundred, 
my  heaviest  two  year  olds  weighed  as  heavy  as  fifteen 
hundred,  and  my  yearlings  eleven  or  twelve  hundred. 

Now,  in  raising  stock  in  this  country  if  we  can  raise 
steers,  turn  them  off  and  winter  them  but  one  winter,  it 
probably  will  pay  to  feed  them,  provided  you  can  get  from 
4  to  6  cents  a  pound,  and  you  can't  feed  any  steer  in  Wis- 
consin for  4  cents-  a  pound,  you  can't  raise  any  steer  at  a 
profit  after  you  keep  him  one  winter  and  sell  him  for  4 
cents  a  pounds,  and  I  believe  a  single  dollar  in  a  pig  is 
worth  two  dollars  in  a  calf,  I  don't  care  if  that  calf  is  a 
Jersey  (Applause),  I  don't  care  what  kind  of  a  calf  it  is^ 
you  can  put  two  pounds  on  a  pig  that  will  weigh  at  that 
time  a  hundred  as  easy  as  you  can  put  one  pound  on  a  beef 
animal;  two  pounds  on  a  pig  won't  cost  as  much  as  one 
pound  on  a  beef  animal;  I  know  that  after  a  little  exper- 
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ience.  I  sold  my  steers,  37,000  pounds,  for  about  $3.40  at 
home.  I  didn't  get  10  cents  for  the  corn  I  fed  them.  Now 
I  am  feeding  fifty-one  pigs  that  ran  after  those  steers.  I 
may  lose  on  them,  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,  but 
I  propose  to  keep  those  pigs  now  until  March.  I  don't 
think  I  am  putting  over  a  pound  a  day  on  them.  I  feed 
those  pigs  400  pounds  a  day,  100  pounds  of  meal  and  300 
pounds  shelled  corn.  I  don't  think  that  is  the  best  feed.  I 
scald  my  meal  and  give  them  all  the  slop  they  can  eat  once 
a  day,  that  is  at  noon,  and  I  feed  the  corn  dry  to  them- 
twice  a  day,  After  those  pigs  get  so  they  weigh  250  I  then 
feed  them  nearly  all  meal.  A  pig  until  he  gets  so  he- 
weighs  200,  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  will  eat  whole  corn 
and  thoroughl}^  digest  it  as  well  as  if  it  was  meal,  but  they 
should  have  plenty  of  charcoal.  I  go  down  to  the  powder 
mill  and  get  a  lot  of  that  charcoal  and  haul  it  into  my  hog 
yard  and  let  the  hogs  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

As  regards  dehorning,  I  have  dehorned  calves  two  weeks 
old  and  cows  fifteen  years  old,  and  I  have  them  on  my 
farm  to  show  and  they  have  prospered  and  thrived.  And  I 
wouldn't  have  the  horns  put  back  on  them  not  for  $2  a 
horn  (Applause)  without  I  could  get  them  off  again.  I 
noticed  the  calves  that  were  dehorned,  they  have  a  horn 
yet  on  one  side,  I  took  the  nippers  and  pulled  it  out  so  it 
came  right  out  of  the  socket,  and  it  don't  appear  that  any- 
thing could  grow  there,  but  it  did,  it  is  a  horn  about  an  inch 
long,  and  on  the  other  side  none  at  all.  My  experience  is 
to  wait  until  the  calf  is  a  year  old. 

Mr.  Austin  —  According  to  this  gentleman's  theory,  I  am 
losing  a  good  deal  of  money,  I  am  feeding  ninety-nine 
steers  thirty-five  or  forty  bushels  of  corn  a  day,  at  ten  cents- 
a  bushel.  I  thought  I  had  lost  about  a  $1,000,  but  come  to- 
figure  it  on  this  gentleman's  theory  I  have  lost  a  couple  of 
thousand  already. 

If  I  feed  raw  until  May  it  would  be  quite  a  little  amount.. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  adopt  his  theory. 

Mr.  Robbins  —  What  are  steers  worth  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Austin  —  When  we  put  them  on  the  market  we  get 
what  they  are  a  mind  to  give  us,  when  we  get  them  in  Chi- 
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<5ago  we  have  nothing  to  say  there.  In  regard  to  dehorning 
steers,  I  have  them  all  with  the  horns  cut  off,  and  I  wouldn't 
have  the  horns  on  those  steers  for  $500.  (Applause.)  And 
I  won't  take  off  $5  either,  gentlemen.  I  tell  you  it  is  a  good 
thing.  They  eat  together  and  they  will  feed  together  and 
sleep  together.  It  is  a  great  saving  in  steers  in  feeding 
them. 

President  — The  Chair  will  suggest  that  this  matter  of 
dehorning  was  very  fully  discussed  yesterday. 

Mr.  McCoy  —  Mr.  Robbins'  experience  with  his  cattle  this 
year  is  in  my  judgment  quite  easily  accounted  for.  I 
noticed  the  transaction  all  through.  I  knew  him  to  be  a 
pretty  good  farmer  and  I  wanted  to  see  how  he  would  man- 
age it.  He  first  went  to  work  and  bought  twenty  head  of 
steers  from  a  neighbor  for  $3.25.  We  all  know  that  is  a 
very  big  price.  I  think  his  purchase  was  wrong  in  the  first 
place;  he  paid  too  much  for  those  cattle  for  the  purpose  he 
wanted  them  for.  He  wanted  them  to  put  beef  on  through 
the  winter;  $3.25  a  hundred  at  the  present  price  of  beef  is 
too  much  for  a  man  to  pay  for  cattle  to  start  with.  He 
don't  have  any  proper  sheds  for  those  cattle.  Those  cattle 
were  kept  all  winter 

Mr.  Robbins  —  I  will  call  you  to  order  right  there.  I 
fixed  for  every  animal  a  room  seven  by  eight  feet,  just  as  I 
would  my  parlor,  so  every  animal  could  have  seven  by 
•eight  feet,  all  under  shelter  in  a  large  tobacco  barn  I  have, 
and  the  first  night  those  fellows  tore  everything  to  pieces, 
destroyed  more  than  twenty  dollars  worth  the  first  night. 
(Laughter.)  I  fixed  it  for  them  but  they  couldn't  stand 
civilization.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Mr.  McCoy  —  In  other  words  the  cattle  out-figured  you. 

Mr.  Robbins  —  They  had  the  horns  on. 

Mr.  McCoy  —  I  don't  propose  to  have  a  drove  of  cattle  out- 
figure  me  in  anything  of  this  kind.  I  propose  to  have  barns 
that  will  hold  them.  I  want  to  continue  that  explanation 
a  little  further.  Those  cattle  were  bought  about  the  mid- 
dle of  October  and  sold  at  what  time,  Mr.  Robbins? 

Mr.  Robbins  —  Sold,  I  think,  the  22d  of  December. 

Mr.  McCoy  —  They  were  kept  two  months  on  the  farm. 
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The  investment  from  the  start,  to  a  practical  man,  in  my 
judgment,  would  not  commend  itself.  In  the  first  place, 
the  cattle  cost  too  much;  he  paid  too  much  for  the  quality 
he  got.  In  the  next  place,  he  didn't  have  the  corn  to  feed 
those  cattle;  he  had  to  buy  the  corn  to  feed  them,  that  is  a 
fatal  mistake;  he  didn't  have  the  corn  on  his  farm  to  feed 
them,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Robbins  —  You  discuss  that;  make  your  points,  and 
I  want  five  minutes  to  answer  you;  you  talk  as  much  as 
you  have  a  mind  to  now. 

Mr.  McCoy  —  All  these  transactions  I  want  to  show,  if 
considered  before  they  are  gone  into,  generally  result  in  a 
saving  to  farmers.  Those  cattle  were  kept  without  shelter. 
I  think  they  never  went  into  a  shed.  During  the  winter  he 
had  to  buy  corn  to  feed  them.  Now  if  a  man  will  buy  cat- 
tle at  a  high  price,  on  a  low  market,  and  buy  corn  to  feed 
them,  and  keep  them  without  shelter,  if  that  kind  of  feed- 
ing cattle  will  pay  they  can  beat  me. 

Mr.  Robbins  —  I  want  to  say  that  there  has  not  been  a 
time  since  the  15th  of  October  that  cattle  have  been*  as  high 
as  they  were  before.  A  year  ago  I  bought  steers  and  I  fed 
them  and  I  sold  them  in  December,  and  I  bought  them  for 
three  cents  and  I  sold  them  for  four  cents,  and  some  steers 
no  better  than  those,  some  I  raised  myself.  If  prices  had 
been  as  high  the  1st  of  December  this  year,  as  a  year  ago, 
I  should  have  made  on  my  steers.  I  didn't  buy  a  bushel  of 
corn  until  the  1st  of  December;  I  have  seven  acres  of  corn 
unhusked;  I  have  enough  corn  in  my  barn  to  feed  forty 
head  of  cattle  until  April,  to-day;  I  admit  that  I  am  buying 
feed  now  for  my  hogs-,  but  I  have  got  fodder  enough,  and  I 
had  plenty  if  I  sold  them  the  15th  of  December  as  I  ex- 
pected to,  I  should  have  made  a  fair  margin.  But  when  five- 
men  in  Chicago  have  got  to  make  .$20,000,000  in  one  year 
out  of  our  stock,  I  want  to  know  what  we  are  to  depend  on 
who  are  raising  stock  for  that  market.  The  year  before  last 
five  men  made  $30,000,000,  it  was  stated,  on  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  senate,  I  heard  it  stated  there  myself,  and  it 
has  not  been  denied.  Now  if  five  men  make  that  out  of 
stock  I  say  they  have  a  corner  on  stock,  and  what  is  the  use^ 
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of  any  man  sending  steers  to  Chicago  when  they  are  ten 
cents  up  to-day  and  ten  cents  down  to-morrow.  What  is 
the  use  of  it?  I  can't  figure  against  those  scoundrels  and  I 
am  not  going  to  try  to  do  it,     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Chas.  Hutchinson  —  I  would  like  to  ask  these  cattle 
men  if  they  are  troubled  at  all  with  the  cattle  having 
swelled  necks,  bunches  under  the  chops,  and  if  they  know 
of  any  remedy.  In  my  vicinity  in  Columbia  count}^,  the 
farmers  are  troubled  with  the  cattle  having  bunches  under 
their  necks  nearly  all  times  of  the  year,  and  no  one  there 
knows  what  to  do  for  them.  It  is  quite  a  sacrifice  to  sell 
those  cattle  at  the  price  they  have  to,  and  I  find  by  the 
drovers,  the  men  that  buy.  it  is  quite  common.  They  buy 
many  in  the  course  of  a  year  and  the  farmers  have  to  sell 
them  at  quite  a  sacrifice,  I  don't  know  what  is  done  with 
them  after  the  drover  gets  them, 

Mr.  Allen — I  saw  a  very  interesting  article  I  think  in  the 
Rural  New  Yorker,  written  by  some  veterinary  surgeon  in 
respect  to  that  very  thing,  and  I  was  particularly  interested 
in  it  from  the  fact  that  I  lost  two  very  valuable  cows  from 
the  same  cause  last  year,  he  says  it  is  a  contageous  disease, 
and  after  starting  in  a  herd  it  is  very  likely  to  go  right 
through  unless  it  is  rooted  out,  I  didn't  consider  it  so  at  the 
time,  but  nevertheless  two  of  the  most  valuable  cows  that  I 
had  standing  together,  both  had  the  same  trouble. 

Mr.  Austin  —  This  year  I  have  not  been  bothered.  I  had 
•one  last  fall  with  quite  a  bunch  under  his  throat,  I  had  a 
veterinary  surgeon  cut  it  out  that  seemed  to  cure  it,  there 
used  to  be  more  of  it  than  there  is  of  late  years,  so  I  don't 
know  much  about  it. 

Mr.  Allen  —  It  makes  the  bone  carious  after  a  little. 

Mr.  Henry  Floyd — It  is  quite  common  for  the  cattle  on 
the  plains  to  have  that  disease,  and  they  split  the  lumps 
open  and  burn  them  with  hot  irons,  that  cures  them  and 
they  heal  up. 

A  Member  —  At  what  stage  do  they  do  that? 

Mr.  Floyd —  They  always  do  that  at  the  round  up,  if  they 
have  any  cattle  with  bunches  on  them,  they  always  split 
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them  open  and  touch  them  with  hot  irons;  that  cures  them; 
that  is  the  remedy  they  apply  out  there. 

Mr.  Wise  —  Last  spring  we  had  half  a  dozen  that  had  the 
lump  jaw,  and  we  tried  muriatic  acid  or  spirits  of  sea  salt. 
Apply  that  only  once,  that  will  eat  it  out;  and  after  you 
have  applied  the  acid  put  on  a  little  carbolic  acid  that  will 
heal  it  up  again. 


[For  Mr.  Reynold's  paper,  see  Horticultural  Report.] 
Mr.  Allen  —  I  have  listened  to  the  gentleman's  paper  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest.  We  should  consider  some  of  the 
methods  that  are  being  adopted  to  get  possession  of  the 
farmers'  values,  and  the  farmers  must  have  education  in 
their  schools.  It  will  be  remembered  that  three  years  ago 
a  law  for  the  collection  of  a  mill  tax  was  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  this  state.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  collected  aboui; 
$500,000  on  that  mill  tax.  The  farm  property  in  this  state 
is  valued  at  $367,000,000,  including  all  of  the  personal  prop- 
erty. As  a  consequence  $367,000  has  been  collected  from 
the  farm  property  of  this  state,  and  all  this  money  is  di- 
vided pro  rata  among  the  schools  of  the  state.  As  a  conse- 
quence $59,000  of  the  farmers'  money  collected  from  the 
farmers  of  this  state,  has  been  diverted  from  the  farmers' 
schools  and  sent  into  the  cities  and  villages  to  educate  their 
children.  The  wealthy  men  of  this  state,  living  in  the  cities 
very  largely,  don't  pay  taxes  in  proportion  to  their  value, 
and  if  they  did  pay  taxes  as  they  ought  to  do,  they  could 
educate  their  own  children  instead  of  calling  on  us  to  edu- 
cate them.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Fratt  — I  move  the  adoption  of  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  are  due  to  the  members  of 
the  assembly  for  kindly  granting  the  use  of  the  assembly  chamber  to  the 
Farmers'  Convention;  that  the  same  is  also  due  to  the  sergeant-at-arms  and 
his  assistants  for  courteous  attentions  received. 

President  — This  will  be  as  a  privileged  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 
Mr.  Pfeffer — I  think  I  take  a  little  of  the  opposite  ground 
to  Mr.  Allen  in  that  line,  the  gentleman's  remarks  are  very 
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good,  only  they  don't  go  quite  far  enough.  In  other  states 
adjoining  us  they  have  made  laws  and  commenced  teach- 
ing horticulture  in  some  of  their  schools,  and  have  an  ar- 
bor day.  The  school  children  in  the  country  have  an 
holiday  for  that  day,  and  every  child  is  to  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  setting  out  a  tree  and  calling  it  his  own,  and  the 
ground,  I  understand,  is  furnished  by  the  school  district. 
What  little  experience  I  had  in  horticulture  I  got  in  the 
common  schools  in  1832  where  I  was  born  in  Germany.  In 
Bavaria  they  had  passed  a  law  for  the  teaching  of  horti- 
culture in  the  schools.  There  was  one-half  day  especially 
devoted  to  it.  On  that  half  day  the  teacher  went  out  with 
them  to  the  ground  furnished  by  the  district,  and  each  of 
the  boys  in  the  spring  of  the  year  was  furnished  with  seed 
and  also  with  trees  for  planting.  The  books,  of  course, 
were  taught  in  the  schools  to  all  of  us,  right  straight 
through,  but  when  the  spring  came,  we  were  furnished 
for  six  weeks  with  materials  to  work  with  and 
experiment  on,  I  know  I  was  one  of  the  first  class 
that  was  successful  in  planting  my  seed,  all  that  I 
planted  grew  and  all  mj  graftings  grew,  but  some  of  the 
rest  of  course  didn't  do  quite  so  well,  and  I  was  singled  out 
as  one  of  the  best,  and  after  that  I  had  to  teach  for  two 
years,  give  the  lesson  to  the  rest  of  my  class  how  to  do  that 
kind  of  work.  When  I  was  thirteen  we  emigrated  to  this 
country,  and  of  course  I  forgot  all  about  it,  I  thought  it 
was  no  use  in  this  country.  I  came  to  Pennsylvania  and 
there  were  forests  there,  and  I  never  thought  anything 
more  about  horticulture  until  I  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1841. 
It  was  quite  a  number  of  years  before  I  bought  the  land 
that  I  call  mine.  After  seeing  that  we  had  plenty  of  wild 
fruit,  grape  vines,  plums  and  crab  apples,  I  made  up  my 
mind  we  could  raise  other  fruit  too,  although  I  was  told  it 
would  not  grow  here.  In  early  times  we  didn't  have  much 
of  that  kind  here  yet.  I  then  applied  my  learning  that  I 
had  learned  in  early  times,  commencing  for  myself  in  that 
way  as  I  had  learned,  and  I  found  that  by  using  native 
stock  and  getting  some  stock  from  the  east,  in  a  few  years 
I  had  fruit.     But  in  that  I  had  the  beginning  from  my  early 
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lessons  I  had  learned  in  school,  and  from  that  time  until 
this  time  as  all  you  gentlemen  know  I  have  been  successful 
in  raising  fruit  as  well  as  any  of  them,  but  my  first  lessons 
were  learned  in  the  common  schools. 

Mr.  Gordon  —  May  I  be  permitted  to  submit  a  resolution 
at  this  time? 

Whereas,  The  public  lands  of  the  territories  are  occupied  mostly  bj 
range  cattle  owners,  and  the  natural  grasses  are  rapidly  being  destroyed  by 
over-crowding  the  I'anges,  and 

Whereas,  An  unnatural  competition  has  been  thereby  set  up  to  the 
detriment  of  stock  growers  and  feeders  in  the  states;  and 

Whereas,  No  rent  charge  or  revenue  is  paid  by  range  occupiers  for  the 
use  of  the  land;5  grazed,  and  no  compensation  paid  for  the  destruction  of 
the  natural  grasses  of  the  territories,  wherefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Wisconsin  farmers  in  convention  assembled  hereby 
demand  that  congress  shaU  pass  such  law  as  will  protect  the  cattle  growers 
and  feeders  of  the  states  against  the  unjust  competition  from  the  free  pub- 
lic lands  of  the  territories,  and  as  shall  return  to  the  treasury  of  the  people 
a  full  and  fair  remuneration  for  the  use  of  the  public  lands  and  for  the 
destruction  of  the  natural  grasses. 

The  President  —  The  rule  of  the  convention  is  that  all 
resolutions  shall  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  Resolutions- 
without  discussion. 

Mr.  Fratt — We  shall  report  it  back  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  it  be  adopted.  The  subject  is  now  open  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Gordon  —  I  have  been  for  a  great  many  months,  in 
the  past  few  years,  in  Montana  and  in  many  of  the  other 
cattle  growing  territories.  It  became  my  duty  to  inspect, 
as  president  of  an  important  national  society,  the  condition 
of  the  cattle  ranges,  the  facilities  for  transportation,  etc. 
In  the  transaction  of  my  work  I  found  that  not  only  are  the 
territories  particularly  the  property  now  of  the  range  own- 
ers, to  the  detriment  of  the  real  settlers,  but  that  the  nat- 
ural grasses  of  almost  all  of  the  territories  are  being  very 
rapidly  destroyed,  and  no  other  grasses  are  taking  the 
place  of  those  that  were  the  natural  grasses  of  the  territo- 
ries and  the  natura)  food  of  the  cattle.  They  are  ruining 
to  a  large  extent  many  of  the  territories  for  other  purposes. 
I  found  that  in  prosecuting  mining  in  the  west  I  am  not 
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allowed  to  take  any  timber  on  the  public  lands  except  to  be 
used  upon  mines  themselves.  I  am  not  allowed  to  use  any 
•of  the  timber  of  the  public  lands  for  merchantable  purposes. 
1  cannot  even  cut  enough  boards  to  make  a  box  to  send  a 
few  samples  of  ore  east.  I  have  to  buy  such  timber;  in 
other  words,  I  am  not  allowed  to  use  territorial  timber 
without  paying  what  is  known  as  stumpage.  This  is  quite 
right;  this  ought  to  be  so.  Everything  taken  from  the  ter- 
ritories there,  the  property  of  the  people  at  large, 
should  be  paid  for  at  the  full  value;  but  the  cattle  range 
men  are  allowed  to  take  everything  without  paying  to 
the  people  one  single  dollar  in  the  way  of  remuneration. 
They  are  also  allowed  to  ruin  all  the  cattle  ranges  of  the 
northwest.  Does  it  not  seem  right  that  a  hoof  ace  should 
-be  demanded  at  the  roundup,  and  for  every  animal  fed  at 
the  public  expense  on  public  lands,  just  as  stumpage  is  de- 
manded for  the  use  of  timber  ?  I  think  the  time  has  come 
-when  the  terrible  competition  of  the  range  men  against  the 
breeders  and  feeders  of  cattle  in  the  states  by  men  who  pay 
rent  and  own  farms  and  pay  taxes  to  support  the  govern- 
ment, should  be  equalized  by  the  demand  of  something  by 
the  men  of  the  states  from  those  men,  mostly  aliens,  who 
:are  ranging  the  public  territories  free  to  the  destruction  of 
the  grasses  and  the  detriment  of  the  whole  country.  It  is 
one  of  the  ways  by  which  we  can  reach  this  terrible  mo- 
nopoly there  seems  to  be  in  cattle  in  the  territories  against 
the  citizens  of  the  states.  It  is  the  citizen  against  the 
alien,  the  tax-paj^er  against  the  non-payer,  the  private 
small  farmer  against  the  monopolies  of  this  country,  and 
the  time  has  come,  I  think,  when  congress  should  make  a 
firm  and  fixed  and  unchangeable  charge  for  the  use  of  tke 
territories  for  any  purpose  whatever,     (Applause.) 

Prof.  Henry  —  I  would  like  to  second  that  motion.  The 
gentleman  has  mentioned  the  great  competition  we  have  in 
beef.  Let  me  add,  too,  that  after  an  examination  of  some 
of  the  same  lands  in  the  west,  that  there  is  also  another  ter- 
rible competition  coming  upon  us  in  tli3  direction  of  horse- 
flesh. They  can  raise  horses  out  west  just  as  much  cheaper 
than  we  can  raise  them  as  they  can  raise  beef  cheaper, 
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and  we  have  a  right  to  be  protected  in  the  horse  industry 
as  well  as  in  the  cattle  industry,  so  what  the  gentleman 
has  spad  as  further  backing  than  he  has  mentioned  yet. 

Mr.  Allen — The  sheep  industry  also. 

Prof.  Henry — Yes;  it  seems  to  me  that  nobody  but  far- 
mers would  suffer  as  we  have  suffered  within  the  last  ten 
years  without  a  howl  going  up  before.  They  are  grinding 
us  far  worse  than  some  of  the  corporations  that  we  wan't 
to  fight  day  and  night. 

Mr.  Gordon  —  May  I  ask  that  that  be  amended  so  as  to 
read  "  livestock,"  instead  of  "  cattle." 

The  President  —  If  there  is  no  objection  the  amendment 
will  be  made. 

Prof.  Henry  —  I  suggest  also  that  it  be  referred  to  our 
representatives  in  congress. 

Motion  adopted. 

The  President  — The  next  paper  is  by  Mr.  Pfeffer.  From 
what  the  Chair  knows  of  Mr.  Peffer  and  his  achievements, 
it  suspects  that  this  paper  is  an  horfcicultural  paper  in  dis- 
guise; but  Mr.  Pfeffer  will  develop  himself. 


WHAT  i  SAW  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

GEO.  P.  PFEFFER,  Pewaukee. 

'  Gentlemen  and  SoilcuUurists  —  As  I  am  called  upon  to 
tell  you  What  I  Saw  in  California,  I  must  take  from  my  diary. 
In  company  with  members  of  the  American  Horticultural 
Society  we  saw  the  first  glimpses  of  the  state  on  January 
18th,  at  about  daylight,  we  were  halted  for  breakfast  at 
India  Station,  some  nine  miles  from  the  state  line  of  Ari- 
zona, on  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad,  or  at  Yuma  where 
we  crossed  the  Colorado;  to  me  it  looked  like  a  God-forsaken 
country,  as  all  we  could  see  was  nearly  all  bare  ground  or 
sand,  and  a  few  sage  bushes  and  cactus.  This  continued 
for  half  a  dozen  stations  more,  or  until  we  got  to  Colton. 

At  India  a  delegation  from  the  Riverside  Board  of  Trade 
met  us  and  presented  us  with  baskets  of  fruit  containing 
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oranges,  grapes,  pears  and  dried  figs  and  raisins,  nuts,  etc., 
but  as  we  went  from  station  to  stetion  nothing  was  visible 
except  the  plants  named  before.  At  Colton  our  delegation 
left  us  and  we  went  on  to  Los  Angeles,  arrived  there  about 
half  past  three  P.  M.  By  an  invitation  from  the  Southern 
Pacific  railroad  we  left  our  sleepers  and  accepted  a  ride  to 
Santa  Anna,  some  thirty  miles  south,  and  through  a  rich 
valley,  here  we  saw  the  first  gardens,  as  we  did  not  stop  at 
Los  Angeles  only  to  change  cars;  arrived  at  Santa  Anna 
about  seven  P.  M.  and  put  up  at  the  hotel,  it  was  late  be- 
fore we  all  had  supper,  as  there  were  over  200  of  us. 

January  19  —  Early  this  morning,  or  as  soon  as  daylight, 
we  were  up  and  out  to  look  where  we  Avere,  and  Ave  were 
indeed  surprised  to  see  this  beautiful  country  city.  It 
seems  nothing  but  an  orange  grove,  except  in  the  main 
business  part,  all  that  looks  like  a  city.  The  streets  are  laid 
out  mostly  at  right  angles,  having  about  ten  acres  to  the 
block,  one  or  two  dwelling  houses  in  each.  Several  street 
car  lines  run  through  this  remarkable  city.  All  streets  are 
in  good  condition  and  afford  an  easy  drive,  as  we  found  it 
so  after  breakfast  (when  on  a  drive  gotten  up  for  our  party 
by  the  citizens,  to  show  us  around).  All  streets  are  four 
rods  wide  and  are  shaded  on  both  sides  by  the  eucalyptus 
and  pepper  trees.  These  are  the  popular  shade  trees  of 
Southern  California,  although  they  are  also  grown  all  along 
the  coast  range  of  mountains  to  the  north  more  or  less. 
The  eucalyptus  is  grown,  not  on  account  of  its  beauty  but 
on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  in  shape  is  similar 
to  our  lombardy  poplar,  but  is  an  evergreen  tree  and  is  of 
very  tough  wood.  The  pepper  tree,  on  account  of  its  beauty, 
covered,  as  we  saw  it,  with  beautiful  clusters  of  pink  ber- 
ries, long,  slender  foliage  and  very  compact  head,  makes 
this  tree  deservingly  popular,  this  is  also  evergreen,  and  re- 
minds me  of  our  Wisconsin  drooping  willow  in  July.  It 
never  gets  very  tall  but  spreads  out  like  some  of  our  droop- 
ing elms  or  the  hackberry.  As  I  took  quite  a  walk,  prob- 
ably six  or  eight  blocks,  I  was  amazed  to  see  all  the 
gardens  so  clean  of  weeds,  also  the  roadsides  clean,  no 
fences  but  not   a   single  lawn,  of   nice   green    grass   any 
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•where.  In  one  block  I  saw  where  there  was  an  attempt 
made  to  have  one,  but  workmen  were  turning  it  up,  and  on 
inquiring  of  the  proprietor,  was  informed  that  he  had  been 
trying  to  have  a  lawn  for  ten  years,  but  it  was  too  expensive, 
and  moreover  no  sod  grass  can  be  kept  green  long  enough 
to  pay  for  seeding  it,  he  tried  all  he  could  hear  of,  the  only 
variety  that  does  live  is  the  Bermuda,  a  sort  of  quack 
grass ;  it  does  not  keep  green  long  as  it  will  not  stand  much 
cutting,  and  fades  out,  although  watered  very  often.  He 
told  me  that  he  could  raise  two  acres  of  oranges  with  the 
same  amount  of  water  he  had  been  using  on  this  land,  only 
four  rods  square. 

After  breakfast  we  found  plenty  of  carriages  waiting;  we 
entered  one  in  company  with  two  of  our  party  and  a  driver; 
he  proved  to  be  a  real  estate  agent.  We  were  driven  prob- 
ably ten  or  twelve  miles  through  such  streets  as  I  have  told 
you,  then  to  a  large  wheat  lot  that  had  just  been  added  to 
the  city;  it  was  all  staked  out  in  acre  lots,  and  preparations 
made  for  a  large  gathering  that  afternoon  as  the  lots  were 
to  be  sold  at  auction.  The  proprietors  or  owners  of  this 
tract  of  land  had  a  sort  of  fair  located  here  and  eating  es- 
tablishments were  provided.  Products  from  this  neighbor- 
hood were  on  exhibition  the  same  as  at  a  real  estate 
office  in  the  different  cities  we  afterwards  visited, 
to  entice  '"tender  foot"  for  a  bite,  as  we  were  in- 
formed by  our  driver,  on  questioning  him  closely.  He 
-could  tell  us  where  everybody  lived  and  everybody  that 
wanted  to  sell,  but  very  few  that  did  not  want  to  sell,  and 
how  much  per  acre  for  lots  unimproved  and  improved,  how 
much  for  water  per  inch,  etc. ,  but  could  not  tell  us  the  names 
of  the  different  fruit  trees  in  the  orchards,  except  oranges, 
he  could  not  even  tell  us  the  names  of  the  different  hedges 
after  we  got  away  from  the  city;  there  are  some  very  beau- 
tiful cypress  hedges,  also  prickly  pear,  and  one  I  saw  of 
the  century  plant  on  the  road  over  to  a  village  called  Orange. 
There  are  very  large  vineyards,  one  of  three  thousand  acres, 
in  the  valley  and  many  smaller  ones,  also  orchards  of 
peaches,  apricots,  prunes,  plums,  figs,  walnuts,  filberts, 
etc.     We  finally  got  back  to  tlie  hotel  for  dinner  and  left 
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for  Los  Angeles  that  afternoon.  Our  road  seemed  to  f ollow 
Pomona  Valley  that  extends  to  this  city,  it  is  one  of  great 
fertility,  look  which  way  you  will,  nothing  but  orchards  of 
different  fruits  and  vineyards  of  all  sizes,  all  well  cultivated. 
This  valley  is  rich  in  soils,  but  is  not  very  large,  it  takes 
the  washings  of  the  mountains  all  snow  capped,  Old  Baldy 
in  full  view.  It  was  a  charming  scene  to  nie,  snow  on  the 
mountains,  all  around,  ranges  all  green  and  full  of  fruit, 'also 
lemons,  limes  and  olives,  and  then  the  shade  trees,  palms, 
cactus,  etc.  Those  that  were  leafless  were  cherry  trees, 
some  already  in  blossom,  peach,  apricot,  plum,  prune,  fig, 
walnuts,  filberts,  almonds  and  the  grape  vines  in  the  warm 
sunshine  was  already  swelling  the  buds,  on  peach,  cherry, 
and  apricots  isolated  blossoms  were  already  seen,  also 
alfalfa  clover,  the  only  plant  for  hay  in  California, 
was  making  new  growth.  Some  of  you  may  think  that  it 
is  a  perpetual  summer  there,  but  it  is  not  so;  though  we- 
were  informed  that  it  seldom  freezes,  we  saw  geraniums, 
heliotrope,  bananas  and  even  roses  of  the  tea  family 
frozen  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  early  fruit 
flowers  were  spoiled  too.  Arrived  at  Los  Angeles  our  party 
was  broken  up,  some  took  to  street  cars  and  some  carriages 
to  see  this  wonderful  city.  It  is  a  well  built  city  as  far  as 
it  goes  and  a  large  business  is  done,  as  it  is  a  great  railroad 
center  and  has  many  fine  country  towns  around  it  that  are 
tributary  to  it  more  or  less.  It  has  any  amount  of  go-ahead- 
itiveness  in  building  street  railroads,  sewers,  new  streets, 
public  and  private  buildings,  large  hotels,  etc.  Corner  lots 
are  as  high  as  in  San  Francisco,  hotel  accommodations  are 
much  needed  here.  This  will  be  one  of  the  largest  com- 
mercial cities  in  Southern  California.  By  9  P.  M.  all 
gathered  up  again  and  a  little  after  midnight  our  train 
started  for  San  Francisco,  482  miles  distant.  The  crossing 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
railroad  shows  a  marvelous  work  of  engineering,  nothing 
but  the  bare  rock,  no  vegetation  on  this  all  shaped  moun- 
tain, this  line  runs  in  all  directions  before  the  summit  is 
reached  and  if  on  an  air  line  it  would  be  only  twenty-seven 
miles  across  it,  while  we  were  hurled  through  tunnels  and 
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around  mountains,  ever  over  the  same  track,  only  higher 
up,  eighty-seven  miles  had  to  be  made  in  order  to  get  to  the 
valleys  again.  When  we  were  at  the  highest  point  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow  and  in  a  few  hours  we  were 
in  San  Joaquin  valley,  where  it  was  summer  heat.  The 
first  stop  over  was  at  Tulare,  where  we  had  been  invited  to 
supper  and  our  Pullman  sleepers  were  switched  on  the  side 
track.  Next  morning  the  whole  town  was  on  hand  with 
carriages  to  show  us  around.  This  used  to  be  a  regular 
wheat  growing  country  but  now  is  fast  being  converted 
into  orchards  and  vineyards.  We  saw  some  very  fine 
orchards.  Water  is  had  from  Tulare  Lake  and  the  moun- 
tains. From  here  Mt.  Whitney  can  be  seen,  15,000  feet 
high,  and  in  this  country  a  waterfall  of  5,000  feet,  some 
of  the  big  trees  137  feet  around;  I  saw  only  the  bark 
placed  together.  Fine  blocks  show  that  this  will  be  a 
thriving  city. 

About  10  A.  M.  the  regular  train  took  us  on  again  to 
Fresno,  about  fifty  miles  distant,  we  were  switched  off 
again,  as  all  the  citizens  were  at  the  depot  and  welcomed 
and  hurried  us  to  a  splendid  dinner  that  was  in  waiting 
for  us;  after  dinner  carriages  were  in  waiting  and  a 
drive  through  the  city  and  around  the  country  showed 
us  that  here  was  the  same  enterprise  as  at  Tulaire,. 
only  more  vineyards  are  planted  here,  as  this  city  is  ship- 
ping the  most  raisins  of  any  in  the  state,  and  they  are  very 
fine.  We  here  visited  the  celebrated  Barton  vineyard, 
where  over  485,000  gallons  of  wine  was  made  in  1887.  We 
also  saw  some  of  our  Wisconsin  friends  that  are  settled 
within  five  or  six  miles  of  here.  They  have  very  fine  ar- 
tesian wells  here  and  many  farms  are  watered  in  this  way, 
this  valley  is  about  325  miles  long  and  sixty  miles  wide  in 
the  widest  place;  soil  very  good  but  in  some  parts^  it 
looks  like  a  desert,  yet  where  no  water  is  to  be  had  when 
wanted.  On  January  21st'  we  were  hitched  on  the  regular 
train  again  and  reached  Oakland  at  3  P.  M.,  where  we 
were  again  treated  to  dinner  and  a  drive  around  the  city, 
and  in  the  evening  across  the  ferry  to  San  Francisco.  Oak- 
land is  a  very  garden  spot,  and  many  business  men  from 
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across  the  bay  live  here.  (About  this  "Golden  Gate"  city 
I  need  not  say  much  unless  I  have  another  hour.)  We  were 
taken  to  the  Palace  Hotel  by  the  members  of  the  board  of 
trade,  and  were  welcomed  by  its  president.  A.  T.  Hatch,  an 
extensive  fruit  and  almond  grower.  Next  day  we  saw 
the  city,  every  thing  of  note,  also  Chinatown  where  the 
Chinese  live  as  they  do  at  home.  At  3:30  P.  M.  we  left  for 
San  Jose  and  arrived  there  about  7  P.  M.  A  committee  of 
citizens  met  us  at  the  depot  and  assigned  us  places  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city  in  private  families,  the  hotels  all 
being  full  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  state  to  attend  the 
great  horticultural  meetings  and  show  of  fruits,  etc.,  to 
commence  on  the  4th  of  February.  We  met  in  the  Baptist 
church  and  President  Earl  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting. 
Bro.  Husman,  of  California,  formerly  of  Missouri,  gave  a 
paper  on  the  future  of  the  grape,  and  discussion  followed 
same  as  at  our  meetings  here.  The  show  of  fruits  was  in 
a  hall  for  itself.  It  is  remarkable  what  an  endless  variety 
of  fruits  can  be  raised  in  this  country,  having  all  kinds  of 
climate  everything  seems  to  grow  somewhere  in  some  nook 
of  the  mountains  or  on  some  foot-hills  or  plain.  A  splendid 
show  it  was  of  fresh  fruits,  also  preserved  and  dried.  Meet- 
ings over  a  ride  over  the  country  showed  us  that  Santa 
Clara  valley  can  grow  fruit  to  compete  against  the  world. 
In  this  valley  a  nice  even  climate,  a  soil  that  cannot  be  beat 
for  richness  and  near  enough  to  San  Francisco  for  market. 
Go  where  you  will  in  California,  wherever  you  find  an  or- 
chard or  vineyard  you  find  all  trees  and  vines  in 
straight  rows  every  way  you  look,  all  are  well  cultivated, 
no  grass  or  weeds  seen  in  orchard  or  vineyard  in  any 
part  I  visited.  All  young  trees  are  cut  back  fully 
one-half  of  the  new  wood  grown  from  the  previous  year, 
it  i^  necessary  on  account  of  the  large  growth  that  is  made 
in  one  season  and  so  many  fruit  buds,  if  not  cut  back  the 
trees  are  broken  down  by  over-bearing,  and  it  saves  thin- 
ning out  the  fruit.  There  is  no  winter  to  speak  of  and  all 
dormant  buds  will  start  and  bear  fruit:  so  over-bearing  is 
prevented  by  cutting  back,  rich  land  and  high  cultivation 
are  given  and  large  crops  are  the  result. 
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The  Central  Pacific  R.  R  Co.   invited  us   for  a   ride  to 
Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz,  so  in  the  morning  quite  a  number 
boarded  the  cars,  about  8  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  Del  Monte 
about  11  A.  M.     A  good  dinner  was  served  and  then  a  ride 
of  about  eighteen  miles  along  the  coast  was  enjoyed,  here 
we  saw  the  greatest  number  of  sea  lions  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  shore  on  an  island  of  rocks,  also  lots  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  sea  shells  and  other  curiosities;  here  we  saw 
the  original  cypress  grove  and  drove  through  it;  some  of 
the  trees  are  six  to  ten  feet  in  diameter  and  about  forty  feet 
high,  a  blue-green  color  and  as  even  on  the  top  as  though 
they  were  sheared,  this  variety  is  not  found  anywhere  ex- 
cept at  this  point.     The  cedar  of   Lebanon  is  said  to  be 
nearly  like  it,  but  has  not  that  fine  blue  tinge  to  its  color 
nor  are  the  leaves  quite  as  fine,  it  makes  the  nicest  hedges 
and  can  be  sheared  any    shape    desired.      We  returned 
through     Pacific    Grove,    a    city    in    the    pines,    then    to 
the    hotel    just    at    dusk.     Sunday    morning  •  we    looked 
over    the    two    hundred     acre    park    belonging    to    this 
hotel    where    we    could    spend   a    month    studying    the 
different  trees,  plants,  shrubs  and  flowers  that  are  grown 
in  this  park,  trees  gathered  from  all  sections  of  the  globe, 
plants  from  the  tropics  as  well  as  the  most  northern  regions. 
In  the  afternoon  I  took  the  train  for  Santa  Cruz,  a  winter 
as  well  as  a  summer  resort,  and  a  very  fine  coast  for  bath- 
ing.    This  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  California;   a  very 
healthy  seaside  resort.     Again  by  narrow  gauge  railroad 
through  the  coast  range  to  view  the  redwoods;  stopped  at 
the  big  trees  a  few  minutes  and  on  to  Los  Gates  where  we 
saw  oranges  growing  again  up  in  the  hills,  thence  to  Oak- 
land and  to  Berkeley,   the  seat  of  the   State  Agricultural 
University,  the  nicest  grounds,  good  shelter,  fine  scenery 
and  only  twelve  miles  from  San  Francisco,  across  the  bay, 
the  nicest  place  in  my  estimation  in  California. 

Returning  again  now  to  the  Palace  hotel  in  San  Francisco, 
we  were  told  to  come  together  in  a  certain  room  where  we 
were  to  receive  further  orders.  Captain  Locke  informed  us 
that  he  represents  as  agent,  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  and 
that  if  we  accept  the  invitation  we  should  follow  him  for 
23— A.  S. 
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the  next  four  days  as  their  guests  without  purse,  script  or  grub 
that  we  should  be  provided  for  and  go  up  the  Sacramento 
valley  on  their  different  lines  and  see  the  cities  and  country 
of  Northern  California;  of  course  the  offer  was  accepted  and 
about  9  A.  M.,  we  followed  to  the  ferry  boat  and  in  due 
time  landed  at  Vallejo  where  we  found  a  train  with  four 
palace  sleepers  awaiting  us;  we  took  possession  of 
them  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  on  our  way  to 
the  Napa  valley,  going  up  to  the  city  of  the  same  name 
grape  vines  in  small  and  large  farms  were  on  every  side, 
even  the  foot  hills  where  it  looked  so  steep  no  team  could 
work  the  soil,  nothing  but  grape  vines  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see.  We  had  a  large  reception  and  lunch  about  noon, 
and  at  2  P.  M.,  were  hurried  up  still  further  to  St.  Helena. 
Another  reception  and  lunch  and  of  course  the  finest  of 
wines  were  offered  to  those  that  would  partake,  your  speaker 
always  sampled  it  to  see  how  it  compared  you  know;  I  must 
say  the  best  dry  wine  tasted  in  California  was  on  the  tables 
at  this  city,  very  good  also  at  Napa  and  fair  samples  at  the 
fruit  show  at  San  Jose,  raised  and  made  near  there  in  Santa 
Clara  county. 

After  being  shown  the  city  and  surrounding  country  we 
were  ordered  all  aboard  the  train,  and  thus  bidding  good- 
bye to  one  of  the  richest  valleys  in  California.  Good  homes 
can  be  had  here  at  resonable  prices,  the  boom  it  seems  has 
not  reached  here.  Leaving  St.  Helena  we  run  back  down 
the  valley  through  Rotherford  and  other  towns  to  Napa 
Junction,  from  there  to  Sacramento.  We  were  to  be  shown 
the  city  before  dark  but  a  heavy  rain  prevented  it;  in  the 
evening  we  were  gathered  in  the  state  capitol  and  wel- 
comed by  the  city  and  state  officers.  Next  morning  we 
started  early  for  Oroville,  seventy  miles  north  from  the  city 
and  through  Marysville,  and  up  into  the  mining  country 
where  they  are  just  beginning  to  plant  trees  and  vines,  all 
this  ground  has  been  dug  over  years  ago  for  gold,  but  since 
sluice  mining  is  stopped  attention  is  paid  to  horticulture. 
We  saw  here  very  nice  orange  trees  growing  on  very  rich 
red  soil,  it  looked  like  real  red  ground  brick. 

Back  to  Marysville  where  they  had  dinner  waiting  which 
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we  were  glad  to  partake  of,  having  only  a  short  time  before 
being  off  again;  the  carriage  rides  were  omitted,  but  what 
we  saw  of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  we  were  well  pleased 
with,  as  it  looked  very  prosperous.  The  next  town  was  Chico 
where  we  were  expected  about  2  P.  M. ,  but  did  not  arrive 
until  nearly  four;  here  carriages  were  in  waiting,  and  off 
we  went  to  see  the  city  and  also  the  great  Gen.  John  Bid- 
well  farm;  having  only  one  and  a  half  hours  we  had  to  be 
off  again  for  Vina.  We  should  have  had  a  day  at  Chico, 
as  what  glimpses  I  had  of  it  it  is  well  situated  and  will 
make  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Northern  California.  We 
reached  Vina  about  dark  and  stopped  only  long  enough  to 
see  a  vineyard  of  3,600  acres,  all  in  one  continuous  plat,  also 
the  largest  wine  cellar  in  America,  containing  over  700,000 
gallons  of  choice  wines.  This  farm  was  given  to  the  state 
by  Senator  Leland  Stanford.  We  only  spent  a  short  time 
here  but  saw  the  inside  of  these  cellars  all  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, and  wondered  where  all  these  wines  could  be  used 
as  this  was  the  sixth  cellar  visited  and  all  large  size.  We 
were  off  again  and  about  9  P.  M.  reached  the  city  of  Red- 
ding where  carriages,  brass  band,  torches,  and  half  the  in- 
habitants were  waiting  our  arrival.  We  were  taken  to  a 
hall  and  a  grand  banquet,  where  we  found  the  tables  all 
decorated  with  oranges  grown  in  the  vicinity,  even  here  as 
far  north  as  this  there  are  spots  in  the  foot  hills  where  citrus 
fruits  are  grown.  In  the  morning  we  looked  over  the  city, 
then  started  again  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sacramento 
river  for  Red  Bluff,  and  found  it  a  nice  enterprising  city. 
Had  a  sight  of  Mt.  Shasta,  155  miles  off  and  14,444  feet  high. 
Tehama  is  a  fine  place,  just  beginning  in  fruits.  From 
here  we  saw  the  large  wheat  farms  and  stock  ranches.  On 
through  a  number  of  towns  to  Woodland,  where  we  stopped 
for  dinner,  more  carriage  drives  through  fine  orchards  and 
plantations  of  raisin  grapes.  All  this  valley  seems  well 
watered,  as  we  did  not  see  canals  or  irrigating  ditches. 
Land  more  reasonable  and  more  inviting  for  beginners.  It 
is  about  250  miles  long;  it  stretches  from  San  Francisco  bay 
to  Redding,  but  from  Sacramento  is  only  about  180  miles, 
and  is  about  eighty  miles  wide;  but  this  will  all  yet  be  in 
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garden  spots,  as  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  it  unless  it  is 
over-production.  We  boarded  the  train  again,  and  in  due 
time  arrived  at  the  hotel  in  San  Francisco.  Next  morning 
we  were  called  again  to  visit  Santa  Rosa,  in  Sonoma  county, 
some  sixty  miles  up  the  valley,  and  found  some  fine  or- 
chards and  good  lands.  Returned  in  the  evening  to  head- 
quarters, and  the  next  morning  had  an  invitation  from  Col. 
Coleman  to  take  a  bull's-head  breakfast  with  him  at  his 
home  at  San  Raphael,  in  the  foot  hills  near  Mt.  Tamalapais, 
that  overlooks  the  entrance  to  the  "Golden  Gate."  This 
was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  visits  we  made.  It  was  a  fine 
sunny  day,  the  first  since  we  arrived  in  California.  Had 
some  very  pleasant  drives  around  the  vicinity,  up  some 
very  elevated  pleasure  grounds  to  a  level  plateau  where  we 
could  see  different  villages  and  valleys  all  thriving  and 
prosperous.  Returned  in  the  evening,  and  on  Sunday  even- 
ing took  the  cars  again  for  the  south,  and  on  Monday  even- 
ing arrived  at  Riverside,  where  our  regular  meetings  were 
to  be  held.  Riverside  is  only  seven  miles  from  Colton,  but 
in  another  valley  from  that  of  Colton.  This  spot  was 
thought  worthless,  as  no  rains  ever  visited  it  of  any  ac- 
count; it  looks  quite  different  since  water  has  been  supplied, 
thanks  to  one  of  the  old  settlers  that  turned  a  small  stream 
of  water  on  a  garden  spot,  and  the  result  was  rich  returns 
for  the  trouble.  This  being  one  of  the  most  southern  settle- 
ments, it  was  soon  taken  up  and  improved,  and  now  the 
finest  navel  oranges  and  best  orchards  of  citrus  fruits  are 
grown  here.  It  really  seems  to  be  the  garden  spot  of  Cali- 
fornia.    Irrigation  has  done  all  this. 

Our  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10  A.  M.,  and  con- 
tinued for  three  days,  essays  and  discussions  had,  and  was 
well  attended,  nearly  all  the  states  and  territories  had  del- 
egates to  represent  their  respective  societies.  The  next 
meetings  are  to  be  held  in  Texas,  date  and  place  not  yet 
given.  After  the  adjournment  the  citizens  turned  out  with 
their  carriages  and  showed  us  the  splendid  gardens,  espe- 
cially those  on  Magnolia  avenue.  We  found  several  Wis- 
consin men  located  here  all  well  pleased  with  the  change 
they  had  made  as  they  informed  me,  for  the  better.     All 
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these  gardens  are  well  watered  by  canals  and  ditches,  as 
without  these  nothing  to  speak  of  could  be  grown.  San 
Diego  is  the  furthest  port  south  in  California,  and  many- 
northern  and  eastern  capitalists  have  bought  lots  here.  A 
large  hotel  and  many  improvements  are  contemplated,  but 
up  to  now  no  water  is  to  be  had  for  irrigation,  and  without 
it  it  is  barren,  sand  hills  and  all.  Climate  and  winter  resort 
is  all  that  attracts  settlers. 

A  grand  citrus  fair  was  held  at  the  time  of  the  Riverside 
meeting,  and  was  well  patronized,  it  was  gotten  up  in  fine 
taste  and  comprised  some  sixteen  varieties  of  oranges,  the 
largest  were  the  Washington  Navel,  although  other  large 
sorts  were  there,  lemons,  limes,  mandarines,  pomegranate, 
bread-fruit,  also  pears,  apples;  very  nice  Rambos  from  up 
the  mountains  some  4,000  feet,  looked  so  they  were  fresh 
picked,  also  some  blue  plums,  fresh  grapes  and  olives,  dried 
raisins,  figs  of  three  varieties,  peaches,  plums,  prunes,  apri- 
cots and  nectarines  and  berries,  also  nuts,  almonds,  English 
walnuts,  black  walnuts,  filberts,  chestnuts,  American  and 
English,  and  wines,  all  nicely  placed  in  boxes  and  show 
cases,  and  trimmed  with  green  branches  or  limbs  with  the 
fruit  on,  also  some  trailing  vines  on  the  posts  and  pillars. 

I  shall  ever  remember  my  visit  to  California,  and  the 
great  variety  of  fruits  and  all  kinds  of  soil  and  climate, 
mountains  and  valleys,  and  the  great  extent  of  vineyards, 
wine  cellars  and  wines,  also  the  great  care  taken  in  culti- 
vating and  pruning,  and  vigilance  in  combating  with  in- 
sects. There  is  no  limit  to  the  fruits  that  can  be  grown 
there.  They  have  their  drawbacks,  as  we  have  here,  but 
they  have  the  energy  to  subdue  and  destroy  them  success- 
fully. Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  fruit  there  as  well 
as  here.  We  talk  but  they  practice.  We  learned  valuable 
lessons  especially  on  their  thorough  culture.  I  must  say 
that  I  was  favorably  impressed  with  what  I  saw  of  the 
state  and  its  possibilities.  Our  visit  being  at  their  winter 
season,  we  might  change  our  opinion  if  there  a  whole  year. 
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discussion. 

Mr.  Clark  —  Do  you  think  we  can  make  it  a  success  in 
this  country,  in  this  state,  and  compete  with  California  in 
all  kinds  of  fruit? 

Mr.  Pf effer  —  If  we  take  the  same  pains  they  do  we  are 
more  successful,  I  think,  than  they  are,  because  we  are 
nearer  to  market,  and  we  can  get  something  for  our  things 
and  they  can  not. 

Mr.  Clark  —  Can  you  raise  as  nice  fruit  in  this  country  as 
in  California? 

Mr.  Pf  effer — If  you  take  the  same  pains  I  think  you  can, 
those  varieties  that  grow  here;  of  course  you  can't  raise 
oranges. 

Mr.  Clark  —  I  would,  for  one,  like  to  hear  a  few  remarks 
from  Prof.  Henry;  he  has  traveled  through  that  country. 

Prof.  Henry  —  I  wish  to  say  but  one  word.  Mr.  Pf  effer 
was  there  in  winter,  I  was  there  in  summer.  I  want  to  say 
to  our  friends  this,  that  we  do  not  display  near  the  energy 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  California  fruit  grower.  Our 
average  intelligence  in  the  work  of  cultivating  and  grow- 
ing fruit,  and  in  general  farming,  is  not  equal  to  the  Cali- 
fornia horticulturist.  The  California  wheat  farmers  are  a 
mixed  class,  from  wealthy  cattle  men  that  rent  the  land 
down  to  a  pretty  hard  class  that  actually  grow  the  crops. 
The  California  horticulturist  is  a  man  of  great  energy  and 
push.  They  are  often  men  of  considerable  education,  men 
of  fine  business  talents,  and  they  do  cultivate  thoroughly. 
I  was  in  Mr.  Hatch's  orchard,  staid  with  him  several  days. 
I  have  seen  him  get  out  of  his  buggy  to  pull  up  a  weed  six 
inches  long.  He  said,  "  I  can't  afford  it;  that  weed  is 
pumping  water  from  the  land  all  the  time."  He  had  eight- 
een teams  at  work,  and  when  I  tried  to  find  how  many 
times  he  cultivated  in  the  orchard  in  the  summer,  I  could 
discover  only  that  the  teams  were  going  all  the  time.  They 
are  men  that  push  all  the  time.  This  orchard  was  G40  acres. 
Peaches,  prunes,  apricots  and  plums  were  the  main  varie- 
ties of  fruit  in  northern  California.  The  fences  were  all 
white-washed,  and  a  bushel  basket  would  hold  all  the  leaves 
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you  could  find  on  the  ground  in  a  hundred  or  two  hundred 
acre-orchard.  One  tree  looks  just  like  another.  I  have 
seen  Mr.  Hatch  wild  when  he  saw  one  wormy  pear  under  a 
pear  tree.  He  knew  the  worm  would  crawl  out  and  lay 
eggs.  Here  we  expect  the  Lord  to  do  everything  in  the 
way  of  fruit  growing.  There  they  are  thoroughly  ener- 
getic, careful  and  diligent,  and  they  have  to  work  just  as 
hard  to  get  anything  as  we  do. 

Mr.  Floyd  —  I  have  an  acquaintance  who  has  lived  in 
California  four  or  five  years,  and  I  had  an  extensive  con- 
versation with  him  on  the  cultivation  of  fruits  there. 
He  says  there  is  no  fruits  grown  in  California,  except  the 
prune  and  the  apricot,  that  he  would  give  a  snap  for.  He 
says  that  the  enemies  to  citrous  culture  are  so  extensive 
and  have  destroyed  so  much  of  their  work  that  there  is  no 
profit  in  it.  But  two  men  can  gather  two  hundred  bushels 
of  prunes  in  a  day,  and  that  is  the  most  profitable  of  any 
other  one  product  of  fruit,  and  there  is  always  a  good  mar- 
ket; they  sell  as  we  sell  wheat,  and  there  are  fewer  ene- 
mies to  this  fruit  than  to  any  other  grown  there.  I  under- 
stand that  in  some  parts  of  California  there  are  over  sixty 
enemies  known  to  the  cultivation  of  citrous  fruits,  and  they 
are  increasing  all  the  while.  In  regard  to  pears  and  apples, 
he  said  he  had  nearly  five  hundred  bushels  of  pears  de- 
stroyed on  the  ground  by  the  cotton  moth. 

Prof.  Henry  —  That  is  because  of  slip-shod,  careless  farm- 
ing. 

Mr.  Floyd  —  He  says  that  the  seasons  of  California  are 
so  mild,  and  there  is  so  little  to  destroy  this  moth,  that  he 
is  growing  everywhere;  and  one  careless  farmer  can  raise 
up  moths  enough  to  destroy  the  whole  neighborhood,  and 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  keep  them  out;  they  can  keep 
them  out  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Anderson  —  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
southern  California  and  the  Los  Angeles  valley.  I  have 
been  as  far  north  as  San  Francisco.  It  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  richest  valleys,  perhaps,  in  the  United  States.  The 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  in  1880,  had  less  population  by  3,500 
than  they  cast  votes  last  fall.     The  amount  of  improve- 
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ments  last  year,  although  the  boom,  they  say,  is  busted, 
amounted  to  $10,000,000;  that  is,  taking  the  statistics  from 
the  architects'  reports,  which  give  the  names  of  every  per- 
son that  put  up  buildings.  The  amount  of  money  depos- 
ited in  the  banks  of  Los  Angeles  last  year  was  $20,000,000. 
I  would  like  to  see  any  county  in  Wisconsin,  or  perhaps  all 
the  counties  together,  send  $20,000,000  to  deposit  in  their 
banks,  and  there  has  not  been  $10,000,000  worth  of  build- 
ings put  up  perhaps  in  the  whole  state  of  Wisconsin  this 
year. 

One  of  the  worst  enemies  to  the  citrous  fruit  they  do  not 
have  in  San  Bernadino  county,  nor  at  Riverside,  nor  at  Red- 
lands,  nor  in  the  best  cultivated  orchards .  Many  of  the 
city  lots  of  Los  Angeles  were  laid  out  to  orchards,  and  they 
are  neglected  and  the  insects  are  taking  them.  It  is  laid 
out  six  miles  square,  and  the  men  would  have  ten  or  five- 
acre  orange  groves.  But  recently  the  real  estate  salesmen 
there  have  put  them  on  the  market,  and  sold  them  every 
way.  It  has  been  a  curse  to  the  country.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  but  it  is  a  splendid  place  to  spend  the 
winter  in,  but  about  a  summer  I  do  not  know.  I  believe 
the  valley  would  be  a  good  place  for  men  of  wealth  to  lo- 
cate. I  would  not  advise  anyone  to  sell  his  farm  and  go 
there,  because  it  takes  money.  You  can't  make  a  living 
there  unless  you  have  a  large  amount  of  money,  but  it  is 
a  nice  place  for  a  man  with  plenty  of  income  to  go  there 
and  spend  winters.  If  you  want  to  raise  fruit  and  have  a 
few  acres  of  land,  it  is  a  nice  business,  but  you  won't  get 
rich  at  it. 

Mr.  Clark  —  Was  the  $20,000,000  deposited  by  the  farmers 
from  the  crops  raised  in  the  valley  or  by  men  from  this 
state  and  every  other  state  that  went  there? 

Mr.  Anderson — The  reports  didn't  say,  but  I  did  see  one 
man  there  who  sold  his  orange  crop  on  the  trees  for  $4,600. 

He  had  twenty  acres  of  land,  and  the  house,  barn,  sta- 
bles, peach  and  pear  trees  were  not  counted.  That  country 
is  improving  as  fast  as  any  portion  of  the  United  States. 
And  they  will  finally  be  able  to  raise  almost  all  crops  there. 
Their  barley  and  wheat  is  excellent.     Of  course  the  coun- 
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try  is  new.     A  dozen  years  ago  there  was  not  a  railroad  in 
all  southern  California. 

Mr.  Pf eff er  —  A  great  deal  of  the  money  in  Los  Angeles  is 
spent  by  men  going  from  the  states  out  there.  I  know  one 
company  that  left  over  $100,000  out  there,  investing  it;  and 
I  know  one  man  bought  two  lots,  nothing  but  sand  beds, 
and  paid  $6,000  for  them. 

Judge  B.  W.  Keyes  —  What  are  we  up  to,  here?  Are  we 
all  going  to  emigrate  to  California?  I  think  from  the  dis- 
cussion, we  are  considering  the  question  whether  we  hadn't 
better  move  over  there.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  have 
lived  in  Wisconsin  so  long  that  I  am  well  content  to  remain 
here  a  while  longer,  anyway.  And  it  seems  to  me  we  had 
better  discuss  what  we  can  do  here  instead  of  talking  about 
what  those  fellows  think  they  have  to  do  over  yonder.  I 
have  seen  a  considerable  effort  put  forth  in  this  state  in  a 
desire  to  raise  fruit,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  can  not  be  successfully  and  profitably  done.  Brother 
Henry  says  we  rely  too  much  on  the  kindly  efforts  of  the 
Almighty;  here  let  me  say  that  in  my  judgment  the  Om- 
nipotent fiat  was  pronounced  long  ago  that  Wisconsin  was 
not  a  fruit-growing  state,  and  whoever  put  in  his  time  in 
this  state,  and  his  money,  would  be  sure  to  get  no  returns. 
I  have  tried  it  several  times. 

Over  fifty-odd  years  ago  my  father  planted  an  orchard, 
and  since  he  left  the  stage  of  action  I  have  continued  the 
effort,  but  I  haven't  seen  any  profitable  returns;  and  I  say 
to  my  horticultural  friends  that  they  may  talk  about  or 
contemplate  the  luscious  fruits  which  California  produces, 
and  how  splendid  it  would  be  if  we  could  only  raise  them 
here,  but  we  never  can  do  it;  you  better  devote  your  time 
to  raising  rutabagas  or  something  else;  you  will  get  more 
returns  from  your  labor.  Over  fifty  years  ago,  when  my 
father  planted  the  orchard,  it  flourished  for  a  while,  and 
we  gathered  fruit;  but  by  and  by  they  sickened  and  died. 
Still  I  kept  trying  it.  Is  there  any  man  within  the  sound 
of  my  voice  that  has  had  that  experience  in  raising  fruit  in 
Wisconsin  and  will  take  issue  with  me  in  the  general  state- 
ment I  have  made  in  respect  to  the  success  likely  to  attend 
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such  efforts?  It  seems  to  me  they  cannot.  There  are  some 
small  fruits  we  can  raise  profitably,  possiblj^;  I  don't  think 
so.  A  few  grapes,  plums,  and  perhaps  cherries;  but  when 
you  go  into  apples  and  fruit  of  that  kind  there  will  be  no 
returns  for  the  labor.  I  have  an  orchard  on  my  farm  across 
Lake  Monona.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  a  thousand 
trees,  but  they  have  been  dying  out  every  year.  I  know 
one  year  we  raised  perhaps  a  thousand  bushels  of  apples; 
that  was  an  extraordinary  year,  but  they  are  winter  apples, 
and  for  some  reason  winter  fruit  don't  seem  to  thrive  here, 
and  the  sooner  those  trees  all  die  out  and  get  grubbed  away 
and  give  me  the  ground,  the  sooner  I  will  be  satisfied.  I 
have  a  wild  raspberry  patch  there  that  has  had  its  own 
way,  sort  of  overlooked,  and  it  affords  me  more  pleasure 
and  profit  than  four  or  five  or  six  hundred  apple  trees.  So 
I  say  to  my  friends  you  better  not  devote  yourselves  to 
raising  fruit  in  Wisconsin. 

President  —  The  Chair  will  say  that  the  discussion  was  in 
order  because  the  paper  was  on  the  subject,  *'  What  I  Saw 
in  California." 

Mr.  Anderson — Our  Judge  wasn't  here  to  hear  Mr.  Hatch's 
paper,  where  he  raised  apples  by  the  thousands  of  bushels; 
I  forget  how  many  thousands  of  bushels  in  the  last  three 
years,  and  he  has  made  it  pay.  Judge  Keyes  is  not  an  hor- 
ticulturist, he  is  not  a  first-class  farmer,  he  is  a  lawyer. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  I  accused  him  once  of  being  a 
granger,  and  he  wanted  to  know  what  farming  he  done. 
I  said  he  farmed  the  political  parties  of  this  state.  He  is  a 
success  at  that,  but  he  is  not  a  success  as  an  horticulturist. 
He  wants  to  go  to  Mr.  Hammond,  of  Green  Bay,  Mr.  Pfef- 
fer,  of  Pewaukee,  or  Mr.  Stickney,  if  he  wants  to  learn 
something  about  horticulture  —  go  to  our  state  fairs;  our 
president  here  knows  there  is  an  exhibit  at  our  state  fairs 
as  good,  perhaps,  as  in  any  other  state.  We  have  had  dif- 
ficulties, of  course,  and  have  had  a  great  deal  of  loss,  but 
we  are  succeeding  beyond  our  expectations,  beyond  our  an- 
ticipations. I  have  seen  at  Mr.  Tuttle's,  at  Baraboo,  a  fine 
orchard  of  many  acres  of  trees  all  loaded  down,  and  there 
are  winter  apples  there,  too.     Every  farmer  ought  to  plant 
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a  few  apple  trees;  if  you  do  lose  them,  plant  again;  it  will 
only  cost  you  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  to  plant  a  tree,  and 
when  you  get  a  bushel  of  fruit  you  are  paid  for  the  whole 
expense  of  planting  the  trees.  I  don't  want  to  see  the 
farmers  of  Wisconsin  discouraged  from  planting  trees  or 
fruit,  and  there  is  no  doubt  we  will  finally  succeed  in  rais- 
ing good  varieties  of  apples  here.  We  know  we  can  the 
small  fruits  as  well  as  anywhere.  Mr.  Fox,  of  Baraboo, 
says  he  can  raise  as  good  grapes  in  Baraboo  as  they  can  in 
California,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we  can  raise  all  the  fruit 
we  want  in  Wisconsin  if  the  horticulturists  are  only  en- 
couraged and  persevere. 

Mr.  Pf eff  er  —  I  am  sorry  I  didn't  read  all  of  my  paper, 
because  it  would  have  saved  this  discussion.  I  would  ad- 
vise Mr.  Keyes  to  go  to  California,  and  just  go  into  fruit- 
raising,  and  he  would  be  cheated  there  as  well  as  here.  I 
have  a  friend  at  Riverside  who  had  an  orchard  of  five  acres 
planted  with  apricots.  His  wood  pile  was  all  apricot  trees. 
I  wanted  to  know  why  he  grubbed  them  out,  and  he  said 
they  would  not  bear.  So  it  was  with  the  prunes;  you  have 
to  find  a  locality  where  they  grow.  We  have  got  to  put  the 
right  tree  in  the  right  climate  in  order  to  make  it  profitable. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  Those  hills  on  both  sides  govern 
the  atmosphere  of  the  climate  in  the  valley.  When  I  spoke 
of  this  vineyard,  three  thousand  acres  in  one  piece  all  rais- 
ing grapes,  I  asked  them  why  they  didn't  have  them  there 
where  they  offered  lots  for  sale.  Why,  I  was  told  they 
can't  raise  them  there.  "  Don't  you  see  that  gap  here  in 
the  coast  range,  the  wind  goes  through  there  and  blights 
everything;  you  can't  raise  fruit  there  of  any  kind;  that  is 
the  reason  these  fellows  are  making  such  a  big  show,  to 
make  you  strangers  jump  right  in  and  buy  lots." 

Mr.  Anderson  —  I  would  like  to  have  a  motion  passed 
that  Judge  Keyes  go  down  in  the  basement  and  see  the  fine 
exhibit  of  apples  there. 

Judge  Keyes  —  I  have  seen  them,  Mr.  President,  and  I'll 
bet  you  fifty  cents  that  every  apple  cost  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Anderson  —  I  will  take  your  bet.     (Laughter.) 

Adjourned. 
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